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Turning on the Spotlight 


Does the Industry Need Protection? 


lor four and a half years, through a committee 
representing manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, the lumber industry has been studying 
the difficult problem of trade practices in dis- 
tribution and endeavoring to reach a common 
ground of agreement as to the proper function of 
each branch. Harry T. Kendall, chairman of that 
committee, addressing the Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation of Texas, covered this subject thoroughly. 
No lumberman should miss a single line of this 
remarkable address. It will be found in full in 
this issue. Pages 44-48. 


A Crucial Time in the Lumber Industry 


I-very lumber producer realizes that, as never 
before in its histery, the industry is facing a 
crucial situation. Important decisions have to 
be made. Among the most important is whether 
or not the industry's national trade promotion 
campaign is to be continued on an enlarged basis, 
or come to an early end. This and other vital 
problems will be considered at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago next week. Officials have 
made an earnest appeal to interested lumbermen to 
be present at this meeting. Page 28. 


Lecture on Lumber Merchandising 


The idea that lumber merchandising methods 
are archaic and that “nothing new in lumber dis- 
tributing has occurred in a quarter of a century” 
was entirely disproved by the sales representa- 
tive of a large manufacturing concern in a lec- 
ture before a class in economics at Washington 
University in St. Louis. This salesman showed 
how the lumber industry has stepped to the front 
in its methods of manufacture, shipping and dis- 
tribution, its service to dealers and consumers, 
and its determination to meet every demand 


future generations for good construction. The 
industry is taking high ground in the manufacture 


and distribution of its products. Page 35. 


Lumber Prices Favor Building Now 


An enterprising dealer has carefully searched his 
records over a period of years, figured out the 
lumber necessary to build a certain house and 
prepared a graphic chart showing the price now 
as compared to the price each year for the last 
eighteen. This chart, reproduced in this issue, 
should provide an effective talking point in con 
vincing prospects that costs are low and that 
now is a favorable time to build. The lumber 
bill is now practically one-half what it was in 
1920. Don't miss this remarkable feature. 

ages 26-27. 


The Wholesalers’ Place in the Sun 


The first day of the annual convention of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion was characterized by earnest discussions 
of merchandising in its various aspects, includ- 
ing relations with manufacturers and retailers, 
compensation of wholesalers, splitting commis- 
sions, retailers who claim to be wholesalers, costs, 
arbitration ete. Wholesalers are vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining their “place in the sun” as 
essential factors in the distribution of lumber, to 
the success of which all of the factors mentioned 
are closely related. Pages 50-52. 


Interesting Builders and Financiers 


Revival of building and assurance of proper con- 
struction depend largely upon the attitude of 
financing agencies, architects, contractors, real- 
tors, and upon the methods used by lumber and 
building material dealers to place the facts be- 
fore these interests. I*rom Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana and New Mexico come to the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN this week reports of meetings ar- 
ranged by dealers, with representatives of these 
other lines as their guests, where facts were 


given as to construction costs and the desirability 
of proper architecture and the use of good ma- 
i Educational and good 

Pages 


terials were pointed out. 
will meetings they were. 


42-43. 
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Money Making 
KITCHEN MAID 
Built in Kitchen Units 


The day of the mill work carpenter built shelf and 
closet is past. Modern buildings and homes are being 
equipped with up-to-date (cabinet made) standardized 
kitchen units. 

The makers of Kitchen Maid originated the idea, and 
offer exclusive advantages not obtainable in imitations. 
The architects, builders, and home builders to whom 
you are selling building material, demand up-to-date 
kitchen equipment. Why make them go elsewhere when 
you are the logical man to profit from the sale? You 
should be selling them. 

Kitchen Maid units come in various finishes to suit any 
decorative scheme. There is a unit for every kitchen 
need. They may be used singly or in combination to fit 
every requirement. 

Write for the catalogue of Kitchen Maid Standard 
Unit Systems . . . the added profit line for you. 


WasmutH Enpicotr CoMpaANy 
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Winter Planning 
is Spring Building 


lf you could sit at the fireside in 
many homes in your community and 
listen to the plans for spring, you 
could make many valuable  sug- 
gestions to the prospective home 
builder. Important among your pos- 
sible suggestions would be the use of 
plywood panelling in place of the 
usual interior finish. 


As a lumberman, you are familiar 
with the countless features of wood 
for interior finish. Plywood is the most 
beautiful and practical for creating 
rooms of rare distinction. And to make 
it doubly easy for you to sell plywood 





Ga 


If the home is to continue as 
the greatest and most valua- 
ble institution in American 
life, it is your duty, as a dis- 
tributor of the materials used 
in home construction, to see 
that the home builder is given 
every opportunity to select 
the best. To promote living 
WITHIN THE HOME, help him 
make the interior more liv- 
able. Your business is an im- 
portant factor in making 
home life delightfully inter- 
esting and attractive to every 


member of a family. 
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- Reduction of one of the Houses shown in the New Plan Book, “Cozy Homes’’ 


Plan books have proven to be the best means of drawing builders and investors to the retail 
supply dealer. This new plan book contains 50 attractive small homes that will range in cost 


from $3,000 to $6,000. 


The plans shown are actual photographs. They are “real” homes and are more effective in 
showing to prospects. The photographs have been taken in all sections of the country so that 
they offer a wide variety of styles. The working drawings and lists of materials have been pre- 


pared by a competent architect. 


The books will be supplied in lots of 100 or more at a nominal cost with your name on the front cover. No other name appears on the book. 


Write for FREE Copy of Advertising Bulletin No. 44 “COZY HOMES” 


| 431 So. panna St. American {iumberman 





interiors to home builders in your com- 
munity, our suggestions and estimat- 
ing service are available at your re- 
quest. 
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While the Iron’s Hot” 


with this 


New Plan Book 


Authorities in all parts of the country say 
that investors are rapidly returning to the 
most substantial investment, ‘Homes.” 
Now, is the time for building supply deal- 
ers to place their company in a position to 
profit by this attitude. 





Chicago, Illinois. 
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OR MANY years before the cur- 
rent depression, the lumber indus- 
try was suffering from ailments 

peculiar to itself and owing largely to 
methods that had survived an earlier 
day and to attitudes that were largely 
traditional. Lumbering in practically 
all its branches always has been typi- 
cally individualistic. It is believed that 
in few industries of comparable mag- 
nitude is competition so fierce; and 
yet this trade rivalry exists alongside 
the greatest of generosity. While the 
individual lumberman always has been 
proverbially quick to do everything in 
his power for his fellow in distress, 
he has been strangely reluctant to do 
as much with him. 

Organizations in the lumber indus- 
try are patterned largely after those 
in other industries. Manufacturers are 
organized as one group, wholesalers as 
another and retailers as another; with 
still others variously grouped as inter- 
est or sentiment seems to dictate. All 
this is doubtless as it should be, for 
unity of effort is necessary where unity 
of interest exists. But separate organ- 
ization in the lumber industry does not 
mean and it can not mean the isolation 
of groups from one another. 

The fact that lumbering is spoken 
of as an industry implies a unity that 
brings all branches together in one 
large group with many interests in 
common; and community of interests 
implies also community of effort. In 
fact, from some viewpoints there is 
more of common interest between, say, 
a retailer and the wholesaler or mill- 
man who supplies him with his lum- 
ber than there is between that retailer 
and another dealer who competes with 
him for the consumer’s patronage. The 
interests of the millman and the whole- 
saler who markets his product are al- 
most if not quite identical. 

As already intimated, everything has 
not been well with the lumber indus- 
try. The illness has been communi- 
cated to all branches. It has been quite 
human for those in each branch to at- 
tribute some of their ills to the faults 
or frailties of others in the same group, 
and there has been a temptation for 
one group as a unit to find the source 
of its troubles in the policies or con- 
duct of another. As a consequence of 
the latter there has been a tendency 
to emphasize the idea of defense or 
protection in association programs and 
activities. Perhaps this tendency is 
less pronounced nowadays than at an 
earlier period when the functions and 
fields of the different lumber groups 
had not yet been definitely recognized 
and mapped out. 

Notwithstanding the prevalent no- 
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tion that there is essentially a conflict 
of interests among the different groups 
in the lumber industry, the feeling has 
grown until it has become a conviction 
that there is not only opportunity for 
great self-improvement within each 
group, but that the community of in- 
terest among all groups is sufficiently 
important and vital to inspire unity of 
effort along a wide front. This trend 
in thought has manifested itself in re- 
peated efforts over many years to har- 
monize differences, define functions 
and seek channels of promotion that 
are open alike to lumbermen in all 
branches of the industry. 

One of the most promising, and in 
the best sense, the most determined 
moves in the direction of harmony in 
the lumber industry was the appoint- 
ment several years ago of committees 
on trade relations representing the 
manufacturers, the wholesalers and the 
retailers, to investigate all matters af- 
fecting the relations of the groups with 
one another and concerning the lum- 
ber industry as a unit in its relations 
with outside forces. Only a general 
statement of the aims and purposes of 
the committees is attempted here; but 
it is believed that it is sufficiently ac- 
curate for the present purpose. 

The sincerity, the earnestness and 
the determination of the leaders in the 
industry generally and in the commit- 
tees particularly are sufficiently indi- 
cated by the continuance of their ef- 
forts over so long a period. While no 
definite, final report has been made by 
the committees, there have been from 
time to time reports of progress that 
in themselves are encouraging. The un- 
dertaking has been one of magnitude 
at the same time that it has been of 
the most vital interest and importance, 
and its working out may justifiably 
require all the intelligence and patient 
effort that can be concentrated upon it. 

While interest in the work of the 
committee has been keen throughout 
the industry, there has hitherto been no 
comprehensive and authoritative state- 
ment regarding the problems with 
which the members have been labor- 
ing. Lumbermen will, therefore, wel- 
come the opportunity to read the state- 
ment, published in full in this issue, of 
Harry T. Kendall, chairman of the 
committee, made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas. 

All lumbermen know, and most of 
them readily admit, that such friction 
as exists within the industry is not 
owing altogether to the fault of any 
single group. It follows as a matter 
of course that if friction is to be wholly 
eliminated there must be manifest a 
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spirit of give-and-take on the part of 
all branches. Not only so, but it may 
well be that more careful and extended 
examination of some of the problems 
will present them in unaccustomed if 
not unwelcome aspects, which may 
necessitate changes in views. 
Obviously, the committee was so 
constituted as to represent adequately 
the interests of each of the groups 
within the industry, so that any pro- 
posals or recommendations made 
would do justice to all. At the same 
time it is equally obvious that, since 
many of the industry’s problems are 
external, all interests must be repre- 
sented in order that the industry 
may present a solid front in meeting 
outside competition and other obsta- 
cles that hinder its progress toward 
prosperity. It is believed that lum- 
bermen in all branches of the industry 
will find in Mr. Kendall’s statement a 
comprehensive as well as an impartial 
presentation of the situation of the 
lumber industry. They will find also 
that, though the difficulties confronting 
the industry are serious, they are not 
insuperable, and lumbermen, working 
in harmony can bring about vast im- 
provements that will work to the bene- 
fit in proper measure of all branches. 





Increasing Competition 
Through Scientific 


Research 


OWADAYS research is a combi- 
nation of promises and threats; 
promises to new industries and 

threats to old. New products of re- 
search provide the materials for the 
building of new industries: natural 
products are supplanted by synthetic, 
and new products take the place or 
challenge the claims of old. No prod- 
uct and no industry is safe; even one 
synthetic product may displace an- 
other, and changes in sentiment, taste 
or fashion may wipe out one industry 
and create another almost over night. 

In the face of competition created 
by research and by sudden changes in 
fashion, custom or taste, there is little 
hope or security for the industry that 
can not adapt itself, its views and polli- 
cies to changed situations. The man- 
ufacturer and the merchant must ob- 
serve and take into account develop- 
ments of every description that may 
affect their businesses. Like the mari- 
ner, they must study the industrial 
weather charts and watch the com- 
passes and weather vanes of business. 

While new products of research 
may sometimes supplant older com- 
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modities, they often serve as alterna- 
tives. For example, the buyers of 
dress goods may choose either rayon 
or real silk. It is a matter of skill in 
manufacture, enterprise in advertising 
and selling or ingenuity in presenta- 
tion that determines which product 
shall receive the buyer and user’s ap- 
proval. There is no longer such a 
thing as a monopoly ; there is a substi- 
tute for practically everything under 
the sun. In fact, what is considered to be 
a substitute today may itself be con- 
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fronted with another substitute tomorrow. 

Not only, therefore, does a commod- 
ity on one merchant’s shelves compete 
with the same commodity in another 
merchant’s stock; not only does the 
product of one industry compete with 
the product of another in a similar use, 
but all commodities are rivals in seek- 
ing the favor of the public to the ex- 
tent of its buying power. The num- 
ber of commodities in which the buy- 
er’s interest may be aroused is limit- 
less, while his means of satisfying his 
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desires are quite definitely limited. 

Under these new conditions lumber, 
being one of the most adaptable of ma- 
terials, suffers no handicap in compari- 
son with others. But it can not escape 
the general competition which con- 
fronts all commodities. Starting with 
the advantage of centuries of public 
approval and with many intrinsic val- 
ues quite peculiar to itself, lumber 
needs only intelligent and_ skillful 
manufacture and merchandising to win 
its full share of public patronage. 





Large Retail Concern 
Reorganized 


New York, April 15.—John E. Mullaney, of 
Springfield, Mass., becomes president of the 
Mahlistedt Lumber & Coal Co., New Rochelle, 
under a reorganization that is just being com- 
pleted. Other men of wide experience in the 
lumber and building material field will be con- 
nected with the firm as officers or directors. 
These include Gardner W. Taylor, president 
Gardner W. Taylor Lumber Co., New York 
City; Charles E. Vollshardt, vice president and 
general manager Harry Hubbell (Inc.), Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Rex Cole, president Rex Cole 
(Inc.). Mr. Mullaney is temporarily in charge 
of the firm’s affairs and it is said that new of- 
ficers will be elected at a board meeting to be 
held before the end of the month. 

Robert A. Mahlstedt, who has carried on 
against heavy odds since the death of his broth- 
ers, J. Albert and Henry G. Mahlstedt, will 
remain with the company in an executive capac- 
ity. The Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. is one 
of the best known concerns of its kind in the 
East and has several splendidly equipped yards. 


a Home 
New York, April 14—H. H. Tinkham, 
president Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply 


Co., which operates a number of Long Island 
yards, gave a clear resume of conditions on 
the island. He said: 

The prospective builder of a home on Long 
Island now has every factor in his favor. 
First, there is plenty of money available for 
construction. There is no doubt that literally 
thousands of families who have been planning 
to build during the last year or two have 
stayed out of the home building field because 
of the psychological effect of the depression, 
which has made them defer their projects 
until the return of the so called better times. 

Then again, of importance, is the fact that 
both material and construction costs are 
undeniably low—so low in fact, that the re- 
turn again of activity within the building 


field is bound to deplete existing stocks of 
materials and result in advanced prices. 

From the standpoint of labor supply also 
there never has been a time when skilled 
workmanship has been so easily available at 
present prices. 

The foregoing major facts, combined with 
many others of a minor character, definitely 
indicate that never has the prospective pur- 
chaser had a better opportunity to inaugurate 
his home buying or home building program 
than is presented him at the present moment. 





Co-operate in "Better Homes’ 
Week 


PortLANb, Me., April 14.—Lumber dealers 
and builders are co-operating in a “Better 
Homes and Art in Industry Week” which will 
be held in this section during the week of April 
26, with Miss Grace E. Allyn directing the 
various exhibits. The project is expected to 
have exceptionally fine results because of the 
present low cost of lumber and other building 
materials, and general conditions which encour- 
age “build now” activities for strong economic 
reasons. There will be a special exhibition of 
modern art as applied to industry, a special 
showing of applicable merchandise, including 
window displays, in the various stores, and a 
program of lectures and addresses in the 
library, theaters, art gallery, churches, Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce auditorium. 





Situation at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Catir., April 15.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor for the last week 
totaled 6,028,000 board feet, according to the 
report of twenty-four local firms. Incoming 
cargoes totaled 16,779,000 board feet, of which 
17 were of fir, with 15,957,000 board feet, and 
two of redwood, with 822,000 board feet. 
Forty-nine vessels are reported laid up and one 
operating off shore. Building permits for the 
first eleven days of April were valued at 
$1,493,402. 





Sales One Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 16—Five hundred and fifty softwood mills of six associations for 
the week ended April 11 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association produc- 











tion aggregating 198,216,000 feet, shipments, 193,491,000 feet, and orders, 199,462,000 feet. The 
week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 
No. of 
Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern BN te iii a oo Sw Hata ee 134 38,271,000 40,719,000 33,810,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 221 114,950,000 118,255,000 133,861,000 
Western Pine Mire. Associations... ....csscecrs 2 32,860,000 24,493,000 22,725,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.............. 7 4,313,000 2,463,000 2,557,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn...... 20 1,905,000 1,092,000 1,483,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..............-. 86 5,917,000 6,469,000 5,026,000 
I I oi esos a tia tinea Reals 550 198,216,000 193,491,000 199,462,000 
Hard woods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 198 17,294,000 19,516,000 18,828,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.... 20 3,036,000 2,227,000 1,722,000 
nN aR i a nea Ga 218 20,330,000 21,743,000 20,550,000 


Sitka Spruce Manufacturers to 
Form Export Sales Plan 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PortLaNnD, Ore., April 14—Sitka spruce 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest will 
meet on or about April 25 at some place yet 
to be designated, to formulate an export sales 
plan something similar to that carried on by 
the fir manufacturers, catering especially to 
offshore business. They also intend to engage 
in exploitation to widen and increase the de- 
mand for spruce. 


Opens District Sales Office in 


California 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 11.—The Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. announces the opening of a 
district office in San Francisco, which will be 
in charge of Robert W. Hunt, a veteran of the 
Weyerhaeuser organization, and for many years 
sales manager at the Everett (Wash.) mills. 
Mr. Hunt will be in charge of California ter- 
ritory. He is thoroughly familiar with that 
trade, having participated in it in connection 
with sales of the Everett mills for many years. 

The sunny smile and wise counsel of Bob 
Hunt will be missed in lumber circles through- 
out the Puget Sound territory, where for so 
many years he has taken an active part in all 
gatherings of sales managers’ or meetings of 
general interest to the industry. 

John R. Titcomb will succeed Mr. Hunt as 
the new sales manager at Everett. Mr. Tit- 
comb has been associated with the Weyer- 
haeuser organization, gaining his lumber ex- 
perience largely at the plant of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 
More recently he has been connected with the 
Tacoma offices of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. 








Made Secretary-Manager of 
Builders Exchange 


San Antonio, Tex., April 13.—Bringing 
years of experience in newspaper circles and as 
a builders’ exchange secretary, R. W. Archer 
is to come to San Antonio May 1 as secretary- 
manager of the San Antonio Builders’ Ex- 
change. 

For the last four years Mr. Archer has been 
manager of the Beaumont Builders’ Exchange, 
having had unusual success with that organi- 
zation. Becoming its manager when the ex- 
change was small and weak, he built it up to 
one of the best exchanges in the nation for a 
city of Beaumont’s size. 

In addition to directing the exchange activi- 
ties proper, Mr. Archer has organized as 
branches of the exchange the Material Dealers’ 
Association, and its Materialmen’s Credit Bu- 
reau; Subcontractors and General Contractors 
Division, all of which have been successful. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices remains unchanged 
at 70.4 for the week ended April 8, 1931, from 
the week ended April 1, 1931. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Sales Commission and Cash Discount 


Referring to Inquiry No. 2,612, discourt on 
commission sale, if the transaction in 
tion was entirely between the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler, it would really make no 
difference which was figured first—the 2-percent 
discount or the 5-percent commission, inas- 
much as the total would be the same: i. e., 
$.069 per $1 

Of course, there might be an argument be- 
tween the sales department and the account- 
ing department, but the actual proceeds of the 
shipment would be exactly the same in either 
event. 

However, in the event that the shipper 
billed the shipment direct to the wholesaler’s 
customer, and allowed the wholesaler a com- 
mission of 5 percent, it would work out a little 
differently. If the customer deducted 2 per- 
cent from the shipper’s bill, and the shipper 
figured the commission for the wholesaler 
after deducting the 2 percent discount, then 
the wholesaler is out. Most mills seem to 
work it this way where they allow a certain 
commission on the net, after deducting freight 
and other charges In this case the middle- 
man would be getting $.049 per $1 instead of 
$.05 per $1 As this would be strictly a com- 
mission deal, it would be incorrect to refer to 
the middleman as a “wholesaler.’’—INQUIRY 
No. 2,612-A 


ques- 


Cash Discount on Net of Bill 


We note with interest your Inquiry No. 2,612 
regarding discount on an invoice that is sub- 
ject to commission deduction. More than 30 
years of experience in handling such matters 
as this leads us to say that we can see only 
one possible way of figuring discount on such 
an invoice as this. Cash discount is an allow- 
ance for prompt payment, and we do not see 
how discount can possibly be figured on any 
other amount than the net amount of the in- 
voice that is to be paid to the mill.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,612-B. 


Result the Same Either Way 


In your issue of April 4 under “Query and 
Comment” we find a letter asking about dis- 
count on commission sales. We can not fig- 
ure that it makes any difference which way it 
is figured The final result is the same.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,612-C. 


Discount, Freight Charges and Duties 


We are interested in an article under “Query 
and Comment” in your issue of April 4, en- 
titled “Discount on Commission Sale.” This 
question has come up with us two or three 
times in the last year, with some of our mill 
connections. 

Our contention has been that the 2 percent 
cash trade discount has no bearing on the 5 
percent commission or wholesale allowance. 
In other words, the 2 percent cash discount is 
passed on to the retail customer by all whole- 
salers. In figuring our remittances to the 
mills we take the freight from the gross 
amount of the invoice, take 2 percent of the 
balance for our cash discount, and 5 percent 
of the same balance for our wholesale differ- 
ential. If it is figured the other way it means 
that we are penalized 5 percent of the 2-per- 
cent cash discount which the dealer takes, and 
we don’t receive a 5-percent remuneration for 
our sales effort. This question only comes up 
on wholesale business. A commission sales- 
man selling on 5 percent commission receives 
the full 5 percent of the net amount of the 
invoice. If a wholesaler and a commission 
man are doing business with the same mill 
and the mill insists that the 2-percent cash 
discount be taken off the net amount before 
the 5 percent is deducted, the commission man 
gets more than the wholesaler. 

Another question has come up Since the 
duty has been imposed on Canadian lumber, 
which we don't believe has had the attention 
of any of the associations. Some British Co- 
lumbia mills contend that the duty is part 
of the freight and should be deducted from 


the gross 
2-percent 


amount of the 


cash discount and 


wholesale allowance are deducted. 
is no 
though some arrangement 
be made by the mill to have the railroad col- 


tention is that the 
freight, even 


duty 


lect it. 


We should be very much interested in get- 
ting the consensus of these two questions.— 


INQuIRY No. 2,612-D. 


[The foregoing letters have been received in 
response to an inquiry regarding the method of 
figuring commission and discount, published as 
in the issue of April 4, 


No. 2,612, 
Epitor. } 


Safe Only to Ship "As 


I am writing you regarding an article which 
appeared in your issue of April 4, and in which 
incident 
yard dealer attempted to secure a reduction 
of $7 per thousand on a shipment of lumber 
was ordered in the rough, but 
was actually shipped surfaced, 


you call attention to an 


which 


size. 


It may be that this was a simple case of a 
hold-up, but on the other hand the buyer may 
have had some particular reason for wanting 
the surfaces of the lumber rough rather than 
For instance, we have customers who 


smooth. 


in buying 1l-inch rough yellow 


folding always specify that the boards must 
not be run through a planer set full size hit 


invoice 


before the or miss. 
the 5-percent pery. 
Our con- I recall an 


part of the 
may 
although full 
on which was 
paint which 
surface. 
Almost any 


hering 
giving the 
1931.— 


mill shipped 


mension instead of Norway 


refused car. 


Ordered" 


“C” finish. 


customer sent 
wherein a 
accepted the 
have received 
which but probably 


customer 
better than ordered. I 


carload of “C 
customer 


would 
although full he ordered, although 


Surfaced yellow pine is rather slip- 


instance where a customer 


ordered some stock in the rough and was un- 
able to use it when he found it to be surfaced, 
size. It 
being used a particular kind of 
would not 


was for a certain job 
adhere to a smooth 


wholesaler can cite instances 


where he has got into troul-le through not ad- 
strictly 


to specifications, even though 
good or 
recall a case where a 
2-inch white pine di- 
pine, and had a 


something as 


ear of 


There was another case where a wholesaler’s 
order to a mill called for a small amount of 
The 
immediately on arrival of the car the retail 


mill shipped B&better, and 
the wholesaler an order for a 
finish. Had this order been 
naturally would not 
an entire carload of B&better 
have received just what 
expecting something as 


good as the small amount received on previous 


shipment. 


adhered to 
pine for scaf- all by 


reason 


jority. 


Some buyers 


have a habit of inserting cer- 


tain specifications in their orders which if not 
strictly are 
some kind even though they suffer no loss at 


basis for claim of 


of the deviation. Fortunately 


such buyers are not numbered among the ma- 
INQUIRY No, 2,618.] 
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At the lumbermen’s banquet 
in Chicago last week R. H. 


Flournoy, the genial agent of | 


the recently established “Lum- 
ber Line” running from the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota pro- 
ducing section, made a few 
happy remarks in the course of 
which he mentioned the inten- 
tion of the dealers of the upper 
Mississippi section to form a 
lumbermen’s association. 


* * * 


The last meeting of the lum- 
bermen of this city was held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel on 
Saturday, the 26th, the mate- 
rial part of the feast being pro- 
vided by the Kirby-Carpenter 
Co. The lunch upon this occa- 
sion rose to the dignity of a 
banquet and the guests, num- 
bering upwards of 100, were 
permitted to regale themselves 
with a meal that was in all re- 
spects square. 

om * - 

Once or twice a year there 
comes a rain storm when the 
atmosphere favors the water 
freezing as fast as it falls, cov- 
ering trees, fences and build- 


ings with a thick coat of ice. | 
A storm of that nature visited | 
Chicago a few days ago and} 
breaking 


did much damage, 
down telegraph 
shade trees. 


wires and 
In the country 


badly injured, and in the for- 


ests it is reported that limbs| 


large enough seemingly to re- 
sist any weight were broken. 
During the progress of the 
storm a gentleman made sev- 
eral interesting tests. He cut 
off a small limb that weighed 
two pounds and three quarters; 
after the ice had melted off, it 
weighed two ounces. Another 
trial was made and a limb that 
weighed but three ounces bare, 
pulled down four and a half 
pounds when loaded with ice. 
Again a four-ounce limb held 
nine pounds of ice. The last 
trial resulted in selecting a 
limb weighing two pounds that 
with the ice upon it weighed 
32 pounds. The wonder is that 
at such times the fruit and for- 
est trees are not more badly 
damaged than they are. 


* * . 


The Delta Lumber Co., re-| 


cently organized at Lapeer, 
Mich., will build a large saw- 


mill at the mouth of the Man-| 


istique River, beginning opera- 
tions about June 1. E. L. 
Thompson, of the lumber firm 


\of Piper & Thompson, formerly 


extensive operators at Lapeer, 
is president of the new com- 
pany. 

* * . 


Skidding has been so difficult 
in some of the Michigan piner- 


\ies that gangs that have before 
around here fruit trees were) 


skidded 100 logs or more per 
day this season have been able 
to skid but from 25 to 30. 


The mills of Stillwater, 
Minn., and its vicinity expect 
to cut 132,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber this season. 

* * * 


Logging on Black River is 
practically at an end for the 
present season. The aggregate 
amount of logs will probably 
reach 225,000,000 feet. There is 
a fair amount of snow still left 
in the woods, but the great 
blizzard that struck Chicago on 
March 19, did not reach the 
pineries of the Black, and 
neither did the previous one 
add very much to the quantity 
of snow. A large portion of 
the camps have stopped opera- 
tions. The mills at Lacrosse 
are not likely to get started be- 
fore April 15 as the ice is still 
solid in both the Black and 
Mississippi. 


* 7 + 


From all directions come 
complaints of weather and of 


snow and mud which effectu- 
ally act as an embargo on 
trade. Navigation gives no 


promise of a speedy opening, 
although one or two steam 
craft have entered this port 
after battling with heavy ice 
fields at the mouth of the har- 
bor. From the other side of 
the lake we learn of vessels 
making preparations to load 
but with the discouraging pros- 
pect of thick ice to prevent 
their sailing. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Bookings Off; Shipments Are Heavy; 
Industrial Inquiry Larger 


Southern pine bookings declined during the week ended 
April 11 to 88 percent of the production, but shipments ex- 
ceeded the production by 6 percent. The impression in the 
trade is that the yards have filled out their stocks, and will 
wait until spring building begins before ordering fresh 
supplies. Southern pine sales in the first thirteen weeks of 
the year exceeded the production by 12 percent, and ship- 
ments exceeded it by 9 percent, so that mill order files are 
in fair shape. There is very little lumber moving now to 
the new Texas oil fields. Export trade continues dull, 
though a few bookings have been reported recently. While 
there is a fair demand for crating stock, other industrial 
items are slow. Considerable inquiry is reported from the 
railroads, but their purchases so far have been few, as 
have those for Government river work. 


Western Pine Volume Steady But Inquiry Is Improving; 
Production Has Increased 


Production at identical Inland Empire mills during the 
week ended April 11 was about one-third less than last 
year’s, though it had increased to 46 percent of capacity, 
compared with 41 percent the preceding week. Bookings 
amounted to 69 percent of the cut, compared with & per- 
cent the preceding week. Volume of business is keeping 
on an even keel, but the disappointing thing is that it fails 
to show a normal spring increase. There has, however, 
been a larger inquiry recently, and it is hoped that this 
means that yards and industrials are preparing to place 
more orders. Current buying by both groups is being done 
cautiously. In the period ended April 15, sales prices of 
Pondosa inch C selects and No. 3 common stiffened, but 
1) selects and Nos. 1 and 2 common were off. In Idaho, 
the Nos. 2 and 3 common were a trifle lower, while selects 
kept about even, and No. 1 common advanced. The firm- 
price policy is proving a great help under present condi- 
tions, and there are indications that if necessary it will be 
backed by a further curtailment of the production. 


West Coast Mills Increase Output and Oversell It; Rail 
Volume and Prices Better 


Recent reports from the West Coast are, in important 
respects, distinctly more cheerful. Although production 
in the week ended Aprii 11 increased to 44 percent of 
capacity, from 41 percent the preceding week, bookings 
exceeded it by 16% percent. Rail trade orders made a 
nice gain for the week, and averages of rail prices on lead- 
ing items were all a little stronger. Export trade appeared 
to be on the way to stabilization as the result of the ac- 
cession of many mills to the export organization. 

The Atlantic coast market continues a doubtful factor. 
Domestic cargo bookings in the last week made a big gain, 
largely accounted for by the California trade. East coast 
space is easy at $9, and occasionally obtainable at $8. It 
is indicated that some of the forwarding is to take advan- 
tage of space previously contracted for. Arrivals on the 
Atlantic coast have been in excess of current needs, but it 
must be remembered that eastern stocks underwent con- 
siderable reduction last year, those of both wholesalers and 
retailers, and demand has been reviving. The starting up 
ot building, encouraged by present low costs, is making it 
necessary for the yards to fill out their stocks. 

Last week’s export bookings made a better showing than 
recent averages. Japan and China have been leading buy- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 23 and 41; 


ers. Prices have been unprofitably low, but it is believed 
that the better co-ordination of the exporters will stabilize 
the trade, and bring a larger volume of business to the mills 
at reasonable figures. 

Rail trade continues hesitant, but good weather is re- 
sulting in a larger call on the yards, especially those in 
rural and suburban sections, and as most of them have 
stocks at the minimum, they may be expected to enter 
the market soon for increased amounts. 


Arkansas Mills Report Gain in Yard Demand for Uppers; 
Industrials Buying More 


Production at Arkansas soft pine mills continues on cur- 
tailed schedules, and as new business about equals it, there 
is no inducement to increase the cut. More orders have 
recently been coming from the retailers, especially those 
in the middle West, but eastern trade also has been picking 
up, and the volume of inquiry is much more encouraging. 
The principal interest is in shed stocks, such as flooring 
and finish, orders calling for small lots is well assorted cars. 
Common dimension and boards are not much called for, 
but mill stocks of these are light and broken in assortment. 
Offers of the railroads on car material are too low to be 
interesting, but some grain door material has been sold, at 
low levels. Industrial business is slow, but improving, 
some orders for step-ladder and other stock having been 
reported recently. 


Northern Pine Mills Increase Output, Reduce Prices; 
Hemlock Sales a Little Better 


Northern pine production at identical mills increased in 
the week ended April 4 to 24 percent in excess of last year’s, 
but the average cut of identical mills for the thirteen weeks 
ended that date was 27 percent less than last year’s. Total 
shipments since the first of the year have exceeded the 
production by 86 percent, and although mill stocks are of 
fair size they require some rounding out. Business has 
been about one-third less than last year’s largely because 
lower prices on competitive woods have cut into northern 
pine trade. The mills have therefore revised their lists 
downward, and believe that with their ability to give quick 
delivery they will be able to secure a larger proportion of 
the spring trade. 

Business in northern hemlock continues dull, but yards 
in Wisconsin and Michigan are showing a little more 
interest. Orders are being booked at about $9.50 off list, 
and the producers feel confident that at this low level they 
will be able to increase their sales. 


Hardwood Mills Report Encouraging Gain in Inquiry; 
Prices Continue Low 


Last week’s reports agree that there has been a decided 
increase in the inquiry for hardwoods, but they also indi- 
cate that prices may be a bit weaker, because of concessions 
offered on stocks that have been a long while in mill yards. 
Foreign trade recovered from its recent slump, but sales 
are being made at very unattractive levels. The automobile 
plants are taking more hardwoods than they were expected 
to, and it is hoped that their purchases will sustain mill 
volume until building picks up. Furniture factories are 
buying, but only small quantities. Box grades are selling 
in fair volume. Building trades demand is still small, but 
flooring factories are taking good amounts, and there is 
some movement to the millwork plants and retailers, which 
is expected to show early increase. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 67 to 70 
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Turn Your Home Building Prospects Into 


Customers — 


Here’s a sales-closing tool ready to the hand 
of the retailer. The graph on the opposite page 
is a convincing proof that there has been a 
steep and steady decline in the cost of lumber 
entering into the construction of the typical 
frame home of which floor plans and perspec- 
tive rendering appear on this page. Prices of 
the lumber for this building reached their post- 
war peak of $1,890 in 1920. The highest level 
touched since then was $1,192, in 1923. By the 
early part of 1931 they had dipped down to 
$965—a drop of 49 percent below 1920 level, 
and 29 percent from the 1923 level. 

The retailer who 


1930, softwood mills, an average number of 625 
reporting weekly, sold only 1 percent more than 
they cut. In the first quarter of 1931 a similar 
group sold 18 percent more than their produc- 
tion. 

These statistics furnish sound reason for be- 
lieving that the lumber price decline has about 
reached its limit. Taking a chance on further 
declines is a rather risky speculation. Building 
now is an attractive investment at the lowest 
prices in ten years. 

It may be noted that the lumber prices on 
which the chart is based are retail prices, 


These Pages Convince That Substantial Reductions 
in Retail Prices Make It Profitable to BUILD NOW 


The retailer who urges building now surely 
has a strong and growing public sentiment in 
his favor. A move to stimulate home building 
has just been inaugurated by President Hoover, 
as the administration believes that home build- 
ing will expedite the return to prosperity. He 
recently had a conference on home building, par- 
ticipated in by Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
and has invited the suggestions of a number of 
men interested in the construction business. One 


recent consultant was Herbert U. Nelson, 
executive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, who, in co- 


operation with a nun- 





would make use of 
this sales tool must be 
prepared to answer 
any question as to 
whether the present 
trend will continue. 
There are good Trea- 
sons for thinking that 
it probably will not 
and that this is there- 
fore a good time to 
build, and the user of 
this sales tool should 
be — to give 
them. Eight softwood 
manufacturing associa- 
tions, reporting for an 
average of 484 mills 
weekly, in the thirteen 
weeks ended April 4, 
1931, produced 36 per- 
cent less than was cut 
by these same mills in 
the corresponding 
period of 1930. And a 
similar group, averag- 
ing 490 mills, in the 
first quarter of 1930 
manufactured 10 per- 


cent less than in the 
first quarter of 1929. 














The reason output has 
been so heavily cur- 
tailed this year is that 
prices have declined to such a point that there 
is not merely an absence of profit but an actual 
suffered by operating mills, though they 
have made strenuous and successful efforts to 
economize on their costs of production. 

On the other hand, demand has been catch- 
ing up on mill output. In the first quarter of 
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ber of University of 
Chicago professors and 
officials in the build- 
ing and financing 
fields, is making an 
effort to work out 
easier financing 
arrangements for the 
man who wants to 
build. 

That home building 
revival will be an im- 
portant stepping-stone 
to prosperity is being 
recognized among 
local leaders through- 
out the country. When 
Mayor Cermak took 
the reins in Chicago, 
his first statement em- 
phasized the necessity 
for reducing taxes, so 
as to relieve the bur- 
den on the home 
owner and encourage 
home building. He 
said, “The building of 
homes will make more 
employment, more em- 
ployment means more 
business, more business 











Decline in retail prices for lumber in this house is charted on opposite page 


current at Aurora, Ill. They therefore include 
freight from the mills, and yard mark-up. They 
were prepared by Arthur Todd, of White & 
Todd, Aurora retailers, from price records 
maintained by him at the yard. The house that 
Mr. Todd had in mind was the one shown on 
this page, a 2-story Colonial building, size 24 
feet by 30 feet. He selected twenty-five of the 
most used items of yard stock, figured out the 
proportion of each that would be used in this 
building, and then extended the retail price on 
that amount of lumber, each year. The totals 
given in the graph are therefore correctly indi- 
cative of the cost of a home to the owner. 

That this chart will prove a powerful sales 
tool if properly used is shown by the experience 
of others who presented similar figures to pros- 
pective builders. For instance, Richard Weller, 
an Evansville (Ind.) attorney, submitted a 
home for estimate last year, but decided to post- 
pone it when bids were received. This year he 
again submitted the same plans for estimate, 
and found that the saving this year was so sub- 
stantial that he decided to go ahead. 

This chart will be especially useful in warm- 
ing up cold prospects, those who had shown an 
interest in building, but decided to wait. The 
retailer would probably find it advisable to go 
over his list of prospective customers for a 
home, and show them this chart which will 
prove to them that there is a sure saving right 
now. If they disclose any inclination to recon- 
sider, the retailer can offer to refigure the plan 
they have in mind. 


means more prosperity, 
more prosperity means 
more happiness and 
that is what we are all driving for among our 
citizens.” 

That phrase “wants to build” is an important 
one to the retail lumberman who would stimu- 
late home building in his own community. Crea- 
tion of the desire for a home is a necessary 
preliminary to considering the prospective build- 
er’s problems of accommodation, location or 
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An Urgent Call to the Colors 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 13.—A_ letter 
signed by A. C. Dixon, president; W. M. 
Ritter, vice president and treasurer; E. A. 
Frost, vice president; R. B. White, vice presi- 
dent and chairman trade extension committee, 
and Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, has 
been sent to every lumberman now participat- 
ing in the trade extension work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and to a 
large list of other manufacturers, urging them 
to attend the annual convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
in Chicago April 22-24. The letter to the manu- 
facturers is as follows: 

You would attend a directors’ meeting 
if the question before the meeting was: Shall 
we pass or continue the dividend? 

The question before the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the annual 
meeting in Chicago will be: Shall we pass 
or continue dividend-paying trade extension 
in the lumber industry? 

The intangible dividends of trade exten- 
sion may be even more important than the 
tangible dividends of the corporation. It is 
unfortunate that the decision must be made 
in the gloomiest time the industry has 
known for many years. 

But our rival industries, also mired in de- 
pression, look upon this as a time of en- 
forced leisure which can be devoted to 
thinking and planning ahead for competitive 
advantages over lumber. 

What we do now about the future will 
be more important than what we do in the 
future, and will largely determine whether 
our industry goes forward or backward. 

The Chicago convention should go into 
lumber history as marking the beginning of 
the industry’s greatest concerted effort for 
the extension of lumber markets. 

Will you come? 

This is a critical time not only for lumber 
distribution and consumption but also for 
lumber capital and production. What the 
United States Timber Conservation Board 
does in the next year may have a critical 
relation to the public’s attitude and that of 
State and Federal authorities toward the 
problems of over-production, orderly market- 
ing and public regulation of private timber 
holding and utilization. The lumber industry 
should consider this board as a means of 
fundamental correction and emergency re- 
lief for its distressing problems of excessive 
production and destructive competition. 

Will you come? 

Part of the lumber industry’s troubles are 
of an internal nature. The competitive con- 
flicts between regional and species groups 
are often productive of nothing but losses 
for both and profits for other materials. 
Surely, the industry is broad enough and 
wise enough to correct this situation. 

Will you come? 

The lumber business needs better under- 
standing and co-operation between manu- 
facturers and retailers. The directors of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be in session in Chicago next week. 
They will meet with our directors and at- 
tend the annual dinner. The trade practice 
code will be considered in final conference 
with retailers and wholesalers. 

Will you come? 

Whatever your relation to the organized 
lumber industry, you will be welcome at the 
annual meeting—April 23-24, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


In time of peace prepare for war; in busi- 
ness depression prepare for business ad- 
vance. The lumber industry did not have 
its share in the last period of general pros- 
perity. Will it have its share in the next? 
That is largely up to you, not so much in 
your individual capacity as in your role of 
a unit of the lumber industry. 

Alex Legge, former chairman of the National 
Farm Board, will be a speaker, and it is under- 
stood will dwell on his recent observations as 
a public official as contrasted with his long and 
distinguished business career. He also will dis- 
cuss the value of co-operation as contrasted with 
destructive competition in business in the light 
of his official success in promoting co-operation 
among agricultural bodies. Another speaker 
will be Strickland Gillilan, well known humor- 
ist and lecturer. 

The principal business before the annual 
meeting of the lumbermen will be a pro- 
posal to continue national trade extension 
work on a larger scale than formerly. It is 
suggested that the intensity of competition 
between the organized lumber groups and 
the other industrial groups, representing 
competitive materials, is such that a war 
chest of a minimum capacity of $1,500,000 
is required. 

Reports of President A. C. Dixon and Wil- 
son Compton, secretary and manager, are ex- 
pected to reveal remarkable progress in modern- 
izing the lumber industry and its products, 
which are multiplying in number and changing 
to a considerable extent from purely physical 
to chemical products. 

The meeting is expected to declare the atti- 
tude of the lumber industry toward the United 


Hold Novel “Nut 


STEVENS Point, Wis., April 13—A “Nut 
Crackers” meeting was held by the Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel 
Whiting here on Wednesday evening, April 9. 
It was voted one of the most “beautifully 
planned” meetings in the history of the club, 
with an unusual program prepared by A. E. 
Way, of the Dairy Belt Lumber Co., Marsh- 
field, president of the club, and Art Curtis, of 
the Wisconsin Building Material Co., Schofield, 
secretary. 

Vital problems to be cracked and digested, 
were presented at the meeting through the in- 
genious arrangement of the officers. A gavel 
and knocker were at each place, with the club 
emblem, B Square, burned into the wood. On 
the knocker reposed a walnut, with a number 
written on it. There were 31 dealers present, 
and 31 walnuts. Starting turn about around the 
table, the dealer would crack the walnut at his 
place, extract the “kernel” which was a type- 
written slip carrying a problem of the lumber 
business, and devote three minutes to answering 
it. 

The gavel and knocker had been prepared by 
President Way, and the nuts and questions by 
Secretary Curtis. Here are some of the ques- 
tions which the dealers were asked—and which 
they answered: 


When sales volume decreases, should a 
dealer cut his stock of merchandise down 
below normal? Or should he keep adequate 


supplies on hand to meet a possible sale? 

What do you consider unethical in the 
conduct of a retail lumber business? 

Do you believe in closing open accounts 
into notes? 

What benefits do you derive 
discounts to contractors? 

Do you employ a collection agency on your 
slow pay accounts? 

When a prospect says: “You'll 
sharpen your pencil! I'd like to 
the business, but your price 


from giving 


have to 
give you 
is too high,” 


States Timber Conservation Board recently 
appointed by President Hoover to deal with the 
various problems of forest conservation and 
economical utilization of forest products. Lum- 
bermen are said to be particularly interested in 
the possibility that the Timber Conservation 
Board may recommend legislation as a means 
of aiding conservation. It is said that the un- 
restrained and blindfold competition, enforced 
by the laws, prevents united and co-operative 
effort to adjust the annual cut to necessary con- 
sumption, the result being a steady tendency to 
overcut, accompanied by destructive competi- 
tion, which makes it impossible completely to 
utilize all forest material made available by the 
excessive cutting. In such a situation, it is 
pointed out, there is no business incentive to 
reforestation, as it is evident that if lumber 
can not be profitably produced from natural for- 
ests it obviously will be impossible for it to 
prosper with artificially grown forests. 


Forest Growth to Equal Cut 


It is predicted that complete utilization of all 
forest material provided by lumbering opera- 
tions, which will flow from orderly controlled 
forest industries, together with the fact that 
wood is no longer required for purposes which 
formerly made lavish demand upon only the 
best part of the tree, will soon bring about a 
balance between forest cutting and forest grow- 
ing. Already, 40 percent of the lumber manu- 
factured in America is from forest lands that 
previously have yielded one or more tree crops, 
and the volume of annual regrowth is rapidly 
increasing, due principally to progress in pre- 
venting and suppressing forest fires which do 
not destroy much ripe timber but are a scourge 
of young growth. 


Cracker’ Session 


what do you say or do? 

If the business world were 
price cutters, would there be any business? 

Do you favor installment buying? Or do 
you think one of the causes of present con- 
ditions is due partly to installment buying? 

Do you deliver materials regardless of dis- 
tance? Or do you have a uniform charge for 
these services? 

Do you ever visit your competitor’s yard? 
Or should he and you be strangers to each 
other? 

Why always quote the per thousand or the 
per piece price on materials? Why not try 
and quote a unit price on the job to be done? 
Does the auto salesman stress the cost of the 
horn, tires, windshield and other parts when 
talking a new car to you? 

If the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation recognizes the position of the re- 
tailer in the present distribution of lumber 
and its allied commodities, why then, should 
there be so much talk of “direct to the con- 
sumer” selling on the part of some groups? 


dominated by 


Prior to the meeting there was a guessing 
contest as to what kind of wood was used in 
the head, handle, and holder of the gavel. The 
small piece of wood, plus the club brand, and 
the shellac on the gavel, made the task difficult, 
and only 50 percent were right the first time, in 
naming the head as northern hemlock, and the 
handle of birch. The holder was also of birch. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, com- 
mented that the meeting was excellently con- 
ducted, and declared it “showed again that the 
results of any meeting are in direct proportion 
to its preparation.” 

In closing the meeting, and presenting each 
member with a gavel, President Way told the 
members to take the gavels home with them and 
think of them as the most important articles used 
in the construction of the building, and not to use 
them for “knocking” but for building faith and 
confidence in their competitors. 
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Joys of Home Owning 


A Place for the Children 

Pity the child who is reared in a three- 
room flat! To anyone old enough to re- 
call the days of spaciousness when every- 
body had room enough to live a complete 
life in, these modern cubby holes are both 
pitiful and funny. 

The parents may have picked this nar- 
row, cramped way of living for them- 
selves, but the children, poor things, are 
sardined into it against their wills. For 
no boy or girl would choose such an ex- 
istence who had once glimpsed the joyous 
life of the fortunate young ones who live 
in real homes. 

Think of a boy without a single foot 
of turf to dig fish worms out of! Ora 
back fence to walk on. Think of a girl 
without a flower to pick or a swing in 
which to go flying up into the skies. 

Children need contact with growing 
things; they need the blessed light of the 
sun and the fresh breezes sounding 
through tree-tops and bushes, bringing 
health to young lungs. Their young eyes 
need the grateful restfulness of nature’s 
own green; their young muscles need the 
romping and rolling that only their own 
back yard will permit. 

Little ones also need a room all of 
their own to play in, to study in, to dream 
in. They need the discipline of necessary 
work around the home, the training in 
little carpentry, painting or repair jobs, 
or of planting, weeding, mowing. ‘ 

There is much talk about the wayward- 

ness of modern youth. Perhaps the most 
potent factor has been this lack of room 
to romp in; room to work off that super- 
abundant energy that any healthy child 
possesses. 
_ There is no opportunity to develop ini- 
tiative, self reliance, responsibility and 
self control when there are no necessary 
little tasks, no precious little possessions 
to be given loving and anxious care. 

The boy or girl of a generation ago 
developed a manual dexterity and a sense 
ot property values that are sadly lacking 
In so many of the youth of today. These 
were developed by healthful and useful 
work in the house, yard or the good old- 
fashioned barn which many a father looks 
back on with regret that his son can never 
know the fun a boy can have in a barn. 

There grew up with that useful training 
of young muscles to co-ordinate, some- 
thing of character, a sanity, a serenity 
that modern youth knows not. A boy has 
time to think while he is working on some 
beloved project such as a dog kennel for 
the yard or a shelf in the garage for some 


of his treasures; has time to plan out a 
big stunt for the fellows to put on in the 
back yard next Saturday. Instead of get- 
ting his recreation vicariously through 
watching Charley Chaplin slinging pies, 
he creates his own amusements and grows 
strong, mentally and physically doing it. 
Ingenuity, originality, self confidence, 
mental activity and bodily poise are in 
large measure the results of early environ- 
ment and right living in a real home. 


y,rgy 
Homes Beautiful 


The time is coming when all homes will 
be beautiful. Perhaps some of the older 
dwellers in the prairie regions think that 
they are all beautiful now when they look 
back on the old days and certainly both 
pioneers and moderns will admit that 
homes are infinitely more convenient and 





comfortable today. Gone are the old iron 
sink and the old iron pots, the old zinc- 
lined bathtub (if any!) and the old iron 
stove. 

The modern housewife, with her enam- 
eled kitchen range, gas or coal as_ she 
chooses, her beautifully tinted, washable 
bathroom with its creamy white tub, her 
green or yellow, blue or pink kitchen uten- 
sils, pots and pans, neat and convenient 
kitchen cabinet, her hardwood floors and 
vacuum cleaners, is surrounded with a 
beauty and comfort that her grandmother 
never dreamed of. Art and science have 
entered the home hand-in-hand. Homes 
are better planned, both for beauty and 
for use. All that was good and beautiful 
in the old is being adapted and retained 
with the new. Heat, dust, worry and 
hard physical labor have all been banished 
by modern home designers. How foolish 
the family which does not take advantage 
of modern achievement and enjoy life in 
such a home. 


Looking Out of the Windows 


What kind of outlook do you have from 
your windows? Is it a vast, ugly stretch 
of chimney pots and squalid roofs? Is it 
a blank wall of the neighboring apart- 
ment? Or is it the sweet aspect of your 
own flower-bordered green lawn? 

No matter which view you are looking 
out upon there is one thing you can do to 
improve it. There are few things in life 
one gets more joy out of than a window 
flower box. Something will grow in al- 
most any situation. Making a flower box 
to fit your window is a bit of craftsman- 
ship one may well be proud of when it is 
finished. It takes some ingenuity and 
careful werk, but it’s a lot of fun as any 
man can testify who has tried making 
one for his window. 

Then, when it is painted, you have 
something bright, ornamental, fresh, 
which even before anything is planted has 
already brightened up the view from your 
window, and more than that, the view of 
your window. 

3ut what a joy you have later on when 
you begin experimenting with seeds and 
eagerly watching to see what comes up. 
Maybe at first the results will be some- 
thing of a family joke, but anyhow the 
entire family will be keenly interested. So 
will your neighbors. Then after a few 
seasons you will have learned just what 
you can make grow in that particular 
situation and after that the view from 
your window will be set in a frame of 
loveliness, for the simplest growing thing 
gives a touch of loveliness and grace to 
any scene. 

Wherever you are, but especially if you 
are in a home of your own, you can have 
window boxes and a miniature garden 
throughout the warm months. 


*.¥ F 


Tuis 1s the most propitious time in ten 
years to build a home, according to home 
financing experts. Ohio building and loan 
surveys show that building costs are down 
from 12 to 18 percent on ordinary con- 
struction in that State and those figures 
are probably a fair estimate of the reduc- 
tion in all parts of the country. Real 
estate is also down to a low point and an 
investment in a home at this time looks 
like a pretty sure profit-maker in dollars 
and cents as well as in less material values. 


, ¥ #¢ 


A Happy home is the single spot of 
rest which a man has upon this earth for 
the cultivation of his noblest sensibilities. 

—F. W. Robertson. 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprints on request. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER | 
Ideas Gathered Here and There 


A Practical Book About Building Specifications—Using Techni- 
cal Knowledge to Create Confidence—The Right to Advertise 


John M. Wyman, associate 
editor of the American Building 
Association News, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has prepared a book of 
unusual practical value. It is 
ealled “Building and Loan Con- 
struction Standards: Specifica- 
tions for Residential Building.” 
The dealer who is expanding his 
service to include any kind of 
construction work or supervision 


will find here, presented fully 
but compactly, the information 
which makes for satisfactory 


building. It will aid him not 
only if he desires to enter the 
contracting field but also if he 
expects to inform his customers 
about the meaning of reasonable 
building standards. It will help 
him to work out with his contrac- 
tors a suitable standard to reas- 
sure both the owners and the 
capitalists who make loans on 
residential property. If the dealer 
does not contemplate entering the 
building field in any capacity, 
this information none the less 
will be of much service in ex- 
plaining to inquiring customers 
what they should look for and 
insist upon when planning their 
houses. 


Why a Useful Tool Was 
Made 

It is easy to understand why 
Mr. Wyman wrote the book. The 
business of jerrybuilding, espe- 
cially since the Great War, has 
hurt the reputation of the build- 
ing industry. Building and loan 
associations felt its secondary 
effects. They made loans on 
houses that were going to pieces 
long before they were paid for 
and that were bringing upon the 
owners the expense of unantici- 
pated repairs. This made col- 
lections hard, caused voluntary 
forfeiture of contracts and made 
other prospects gun-shy about 
building. A number of associa- 
tions have undertaken a service 
of fixing specifications and of 
superintending construction to 
protect their own interests. 

This volume of 188 pages deals 
with every part of residence con- 
struction. It has been prepared 
with the co-operation of some 
sixteen different associations and 
represents the matured ideas of 
experts. It is illustrated with 
many detail drawings; and the 
index, which covers sixteen or 
seventeen pages, gives ready ac- 
cess to the information desired. 


A glance at the main index divi- 
sions will indicate the range cov- 


ered: Basement floors, chim- 
neys and flues, concrete side- 
walks, driveways, porch floors 


and steps, flashings and gutters, 
floors, foundation walls and foot- 
ings, framing the house, frame- 
veneer construction, heating, in- 
terior plastering, masonry con- 
struction, plumbing, roof cover- 
ings and wiring. 


A Guide Through a Techni- 
cal Maze 

While the book is not intended 
for popular reading, in the sense 
of being sales promotion mate- 
rial, it would be of great help to 
the owner who tries to struggle 
through the technical business of 
dealing with a dozen different 
trades in getting his house built 
under his own supervision. But 


object lesson and in a sense a 
warning to dealers; a warning 
that they need to know the stuff 
they sell. 

Such information appearing in 
a popular magazine indicates 
that a shrewd editor has decided 
the general public is interested 
in such things and will read 
about them. The further fact, 
that customers will be more cri- 
tical in their questions, becomes 
apparent if they actually do this 
reading. The questions must be 
answered, fully and accurately 
and in the right way. Not to 
answer, to stall or to say with- 
out further explanation that the 
idea or the material inquired 


about is no good will not satisfy 
the customer but will plant a 
seed of distrust about the deal- 
er’s knowledge. 

“It is natural,” he said, “when 














As a method of educating the general public and to give it a visual idea 
of proper and improper construction of a frame house, this exhibit was 
made at the Forest Products Show held in Seattle last February 


it will be of even greater value 
to the dealer who finds it neces- 
sary to know more about the 
technical standards of safe con- 
struction. And in these days 
almost all lumbermen have to 
use such information. 


**e & & & 


An association executive re- 
ferred to the usefulness of such 
technical information as this as 
a sales aid. He called the at- 
tention of this department to a 
section running to thirty pages 
in a popular magazine, dealing 
with all kinds of building mate- 
rials, and declared it to be an 


a prospect becomes interested in 
a house plan, whether he sees it 
in a magazine or in the dealer’s 
plan book, and decides it is about 
what he’d like to build, that he 
should say to the dealer, ‘What 
will that cost me to build?’ He 
wants to know the answer, but 
he’ll not be quite satisfied with 
a blunt statement in dollars and 
cents. He may not quite know 
what else he wants to be told, 
but it is a safe guess that he’ll 
appreciate an answer that indi- 
cates both the interest of the 
dealer and also that the dealer 
is competent to deal with the 
undertaking intelligently. That 


question about costs brings the 
transaction up to a critical point. 


Kind of Construction Deter. 
mines Cost 


“The dealer should be ready to 
say something like this: ‘T'll 
need to know something about 
your idea of a house before I 
can say what it will cost. A 
house, following that plan, could 
be built for a rather small sum 
of money, or it could cost a 
great deal more. The cheap 
house wouldn’t please you if you 
plan to live in it. In the long 
run it would waste your money 
and prove needlessly expensive 
in repairs. It wouldn’t keep you 
warm in winter or cool in sum- 
mer. You wouldn’t have pride 
or satisfaction in owning it. On 
the other hand, it could be made 
to cost more than would be jus- 
tified. There’s a medium line of 
expenditure that will produce a 
solid and satisfying house; and 
variations from that line will de- 
pend on how you want it finished 
inside and such other variations 
in personal taste.’ 

“Then the dealer should begin 
say, with the basement and show 
the wisdom of 10-inch walls in- 
stead of 6-inch. He will discuss 
floor joists, bridging, quality 
framing lumber, frames, fire 
stops, insulation, floors, finish, 
roofing and the like. He will use 
non-technical language and will 
deal with these things from the 
point of view of the customer’s 
own interest. The idea is not 
to educate the prospect to be a 
contractor, for this can’t be done 
in a conversation. But if the 
lumberman does it well he’ll im- 
press the prospect with his own 
expert knowledge of the tech- 
nique of building and his ability 
to use this knowledge to get his 
customer the maximum results 
for his investment. The pros- 
pect will feel a reluctance to go 
elsewhere even to ask for figures. 
He’ll reflect on his new-found 
knowledge that a house is not 
just a house, always costing ex- 
actly the same except for what 
the dealer can be induced to 
knock off from his own profit. 
A large number of people seem 
to have just that idea; that the 
actual material and its wholesale 
cost is just the same, no matter 
who builds it or who furnishes 
the material, and that shrewd 
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puying consists of getting the 
dealer cornered and jockeying 
him into taking a less profit. 
Such a discussion of the details 
of sound construction will go far 
to dislodge that idea. 


Value of Usable Information 


“But to do this, the dealer has 
to know his stuff and the right 
way to use it. There’s much to 
pe known. The customer is hear- 
ing about some of the new ideas, 
especially about insulation, heat- 
ing, roofing and the like. He 
reads about them in magazines. 
A home-building or a home-deco- 
rating department in a magazine 
refers to these things in such a 
way that the customer wonders 
if his own dealer knows those 
important new building facts. 
Many of his questions are really 
for the purpose of finding out 
what the dealer knows and how 
up-to-date he is and how inter- 
ested in his customers’ real wel- 
fare. The buyer is looking for 
an atmosphere of assurance. If 
a dealer can pass this examina- 
tion and prove that he knows 
his way about in every part of 
the material and construction 
field, he has gone a long way 
toward making the sale on a 
mutually satisfactory basis.” 

** * * * 


Paul Kendall, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., one of the able 
young lumbermen of the present 
generation, has been making a 
speech on advertising. Every- 
body has to be interested in ad- 
vertising, whether he is an ex- 
tensive advertiser or not. This, 
of course, is an age of advertis- 
ing, and a good many incorrect 
ideas are floating about in re- 
gard to it. 

Some of these phoney ideas got 
their start in the days of strong- 
arm selling that followed shortly 
after the Great War. The notion 
got abroad at that time that 
people could be compelled to 
buy; that pressure was the thing 
that made sales. Mr. Kendall 
does not agree, and the reputable 
manufacturing concerns have 
discontinued the practice, if in- 
deed the reputable ones ever 
worked very hard at it, of sub- 
stituting black-jacking methods 
for quality, serviceability and 
correct use. 


The Right to Advertise 


Mr. Kendall makes the blunt 
Statement that not every so 
called mercantile concern really 
has the right to advertise. Ad- 
vertising, at least of articles ca- 
pable of being judged in actual 
use, is nothing more than a sales 
talk; and a sales talk that is not 
borne out by experience with the 
article in use reacts against the 
concern making the talk and 
selling the article. 

In a large sense, Mr. Kendall 
Says, a business has no right to 
advertise unless it will succeed 
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in a measure without advertising. 
If it offers the real service, qual- 
ity and fitting of goods to proper 
uses, it will attract a certain num- 
ber of the people who appreciate 
those things. They’ll tell their 
neighbors, and the news will get 
around. This kind of spreading 
of buying news is important, and 
it is sometimes called advertis- 
ing. But in the sense in which 
we are using it this kind of news 
spreading isn’t advertising. But 
if the concern is doing a good 
enough job so that it succeeds 
in a measure anyway, then it 
has earned the right to adver- 
tise; to send out its sales talks 


crooked lumber piles; a dirty 
office and people in charge who 
are listless and sullen and ig- 
norant of the things the prospect 
wants to know. That advertis- 
ing is worse than no advertising 
at all; for the prospect will be 
more than human if he does not 
spread around his disgust at be- 
ing deceived. 

Mr. Kendall’s idea is that, 
quite aside from the _ precise 
means used, the wisdom of ad- 
vertising and even the right to 
advertise must depend in large 
part upon the preparation the 
yard has made to back up and 
make good the things it prom- 
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and, of course, the records make 
available music of a range and 
character and quality that the 
station could not get otherwise. 
Not many stations can hire the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, and no station now can have 
the services of Caruso. 

This “Music Shop Concert” has 
been a daily feature for some 
years; and the interesting fac- 
tor is that the music selected for 
these mid-western farm families 
is of the highest type available. 
No jazz, no honking of saxo- 
phones, no braying of trombones 
with a derby hat over their muz- 
zles. Victor Herbert is one of 
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The order for the lumber in this barn, which was erected on a farm near Delavan, Wis., certainly 


ran to a sizable amount. 


owner in this structure 


There’s bound to be many years of usefulness and satisfaction to the 





through the newspapers and by 
letters and billboards in the bus- 
iness of attracting the attention 
of a wider circle of people. 

The Realm mentioned this 
theory of advertising to a friend, 
who said he thought it was dis- 
proved by the success of worth- 
less patent medicine. He said 
that Pickpocket’s Punk Pills for 
Putrid People were not worth 
storage room in Gehenna, and 
yet florid advertising brought 
them a great commercial suc- 
cess. But even here the theory 
works. Advertising doesn’t make 
an intelligent man of a sap or 
vice versa. Your Punk Pills 
would have achieved a certain 
sale without advertising. There 
are the people who would buy 
them if they saw them; and this 
publicity merely brings together 
the pill and its natural customer. 
In selling goods that can be 
checked up in use and that are 
bought by discriminating people, 
advertising statements have to 
be based upon quality and serv- 
ice. There are plenty of these 
people, and they are natural buy- 
ers of quality goods. Publicity 
brings together quality product 
and its natural customer. 

But suppose a lumber dealer 
makes a florid advertising cam- 
paign of good goods and prompt 
and proper service; and a pros- 
pect in answer to that publicity 
comes down to the yard. He 
finds tumble-down sheds and 


ises in its publicity. Advertising 
is firmly rooted in what the con- 
cern is prepared to do for its 
customers. 

There was a time when all 
kinds of merchants thought that 
people didn’t appreciate quality 
goods. It never was as true as 
some salesmen thought it was. 
If customers took the less desir- 
able stuff it was largely because 
no one made the effort to tell 
them the real value of the better 
articles. Quite as often as not, 
the merchant got scared about 
the prices for the better goods 
and passed them up without 
trying. 

**e* &£ & & 

The Realm has been interested 
in a “quality marketing” under- 
taking of a different, sort. It 
doesn’t involve the exchange of 
money, but unless we are mis- 
taken it contains some food for 
thought. 

The State Agricultural College 
of Iowa operates a radio station. 
It operates this station distinctly 
for the benefit of farmers. Over 
this station, W O I, come market 
reports, crop reports, lectures on 
crop and stock production, on 
home economics and scores of 
other things of an educational 
nature selected to be of inter- 
est to mid-western farmers. 

But each morning it broad- 
casts a breakfast concert by 
means of phonograph records. 
The transmission is excellent, 


the few so called popuiar com- 
posers to appear; and Victor 
isn’t on the air from this station 
nearly so often as is Beethoven. 
Whether it means anything or 
not, it’s an interesting fact. The 
farmers like it. They don’t want 
it changed. If mid-western farm- 
ers like Wagner and Bach and 
Schubert and Stravinsky better 
than jazz, perhaps they’d take 
the same attitude toward better 
buildings if someone took the 
pains to get them acquainted 
with the value of better build- 
ings. In fact this isn’t a guess. 
Plenty of able lumber dealers 
have proved it in practice. 
** © * & 

At the end of this article we 
are adding a line in salute to an 
old friend. Some little time ago 
the manager of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN received a pleasant 


letter from C. E. Greef, of El- 
dora, Iowa. Mr. Greef was one 
of Met. L. Saley’s hosts of 


friends, and he is a lumberman 
of many years’ experience. He 
is retired now, at the age of 77, 
and amuses himself with a num- 
ber of hobbies. Some years ago 
he made bird houses. A bird 
house offers endless possibilities 
of an architectural nature; and 
Mr. Greef made some wonderful 
houses and gave them away to 
his friends. He sent the mana- 
ger of this paper a handkerchief 
box, beautifully made of wood 
and carefully finished, 
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Sales Effort for a Small Order 


Admittedly this is not lumber, but it is some- 
thing that interests most lumbermen. It is 
merchandising. 

A Chicago restaurant—on “Printers’ Row” 
it is, on Dearborn Street not far from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices—made a new 
customer the other day. Of course the waiter 
doesn’t know it but he was the cause. 

The writer was in a hurry, and walked in 
under the sign “Lunch Room” with the sole 
intention of getting a cup of coffee and walk- 
ing right out again—just as many a customer 
drops in at the lumber office to buy just a 
board or two, maybe to fix the broken step at 
the back door or some other little matter his 
wife has called to his attention—to forget all 
about the place. As he entered he beheld three 
men behind the long counter, and steeled him- 
self for the glum, disinterested look waiters 
often affect when a man comes in after the 
breakfast rush and asks for a cup of coffee. 

But that’s not what happened. One big fel- 
low in white, apparently noticing the hurried 
steps of the customer, had a glass of water 
ready about the same instant the newcomer 
sat at one of the stools, and his manner clearly 
said, “Here’s a customer, what I was doing 
doesn’t matter just now.” With a deft twist 
of his hand he laid a menu card on the shiny 
counter, and with a voice that smiled he boasted 
a little about “our wonderful fruit that we have 
this morning,” before the surprised writer 
thought of saying “cup o’ coffee.’ He made 
it sound so good that it seemed the height of 
folly to neglect to try some fruit. And when 
he got the order he didn’t turn languidly and 
shout ina voice like a raven, “grapefruit,” which 
so often happens; he had a happy smile as he 
demanded, “A nice juicy grapefruit!” and when 
it came he laid it on the counter almost rever- 
ently and promised, “It looks good, but it tastes 
even better.” 


He was right. It was good grapefruit, and 


had been cut and cored just right. The coffee 
was good, too, and he took the extra effort 
to make sure there was enough cream. As 
soon as he found nothing more was wanted 


(although he had some coffee cakes he was 
proud of) he retired to the far end of the 
counter, after a cheery observation on the 


weather. 

It is not hard to get half a grapefruit and 
coffee (of a sort) in Chicago for fifteen cents. 
In this case the writer paid a quarter, and 
considered it a bargain. 





“But of course the lumber business is dif- 
ferent.” ; 
Salesman Who Makes Poor 


Showing Blushes Under 
Brown Derby 


An Indiana lumber and building material 
dealer has demonstrated that a brown derby can 
be put to other helpful uses than as a campaign 
trademark for a presidential candidate. Now 
that spring is at hand and the derby season is 
giving way to straw hats, it is hardly stylish 
to be seen wearing a derby of any kind, par- 
ticularly a brown derby. This lumberman is 
trying to beat last year’s business and the head 
of each department, such as hardware, building 
materials, roofing, lumber and other separate 
selling departments, each week is given a quota 
based on an increase over the same period last 
year. The department head who makes the 
poorest showing is required to wear a brown 
derby during the following week. 

After being kidded by his friends and having 
to explain why he is goofy enough to wear 
such a lid at this season, he is not anxious to 
repeat the performance and the next week really 
gets out and promotes some business. As a re- 
sult of this novel plan, the dealer reports that 
the entire volume of business is showing good 
gains over the same period a year ago. 








This Week’s 


Keeps Sales Literature Neat and Handy 


A minor problem of the average retail lumber office is that of keep- 
ing in order the thousand and one pieces of advertising literature that 
the manufacturers supply, while at the same time having them con- 
veniently available to customers and prospects. 
ber Co., Denver, Colo., has contrived a system that keeps all literature 
in place and yet makes it easy to take out a leaflet or booklet. 
is the idea. A long, narrow rack is fastened against the wall. Across 
the front of it, about three inches from the bottom and at a like dis- 
tance down from the top, is a long, thin, coiled spring, about 14-inch 
in diameter and set out a mere fraction of an inch from the back of 
the rack. Behind this spring are thrust the various packets of liter- 
ature, which are held in place by the tension of the coil. 
a simple matter to take out a leaflet or a packet, and just as easy to 
put it back. An advantage of this plan, besides that of keeping the 
leaflets and pamphlets in place, is that it accommodates literature of 
all widths, whereas a rack with small compartments will only ac- 
commodate such sizes as will slip into the compartments. 


Timely Tip 


The Federal Lum- 


Here 


Thus it is 
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Timely Appeal to Homemakers 


In the spring, more than at any other season 
of the year, people are “repair-minded.” It’s 
in the air—this inclination to “fix up”’—and the 
wise retailer will take advantage of that fact to 
suggest to home owners specific things that 
ought to be attended to in the immediate future. 

This can be done by advertisements of a sea- 
sonable character carried in the dealer’s local 
newspaper, but perhaps more directly by circu. 
lar letters sent to a select list of home owners. 
The latter method has been used very effectively 
by the Lord Lumber & Fuel Co., operating 
vards at La Grange, Hinsdale, Westmont and 
Downers Grove, all suburbs of Chicago. 

“Did you ever notice how regularly each 
spring Mother Nature goes about putting things 
in order—freshening, renewing, rejuvenating?” 
This pertinent question forms the introductory 
paragraph of a letter sent by the Lord company 
to “The Homemakers of our Community.” 

“Most home loving people at this time of the 
year likewise turn to fixing up their homes,” 
the letter continues. Stressing the fact that “It’s 
time to repair and remodel,” the householder 
is told that the improvements which he has 
long been considering can now be made most 
economically, because labor is plentiful and costs 
of building materials are at the lowest level in 
a decade. The sharp reductions made in lum- 
ber and millwork prices during the last few 
months are specifically referred to. 

Thus in a few concise paragraphs the home 
owner is brought face to face with the fact 
that now is the logical time to have “those re- 
pairs” attended to. 

Added selling “punch” is imparted by print- 
ing in ink of contrasting color, down the left 
margin of the letter, a list of seasonable repairs 
and improvements, together with others that are 
always in order, such as general modernizing, 
new floors and built in conveniences. 





An Announcement of Impor- 
tance to Dealers 


An announcement of unusual importance to 
dealers, especially those who now are handling 
Sisalkraft or who may plan to become Sisal- 
kraft dealers, is that the Sisalkraft Co. now 
owns an exclusive license on the basic patent 
covering the curing of concrete by waterproof 
paper. The Sisalkraft Co. was a pioneer in 
promoting the idea of covering newly laid con- 
crete with a waterproof paper to keep in the 
moisture and thus enable concrete to reach its 
greatest possible strength and hardness. The 
company spent considerable money experiment- 
ing, servicing jobs, contacting architects and 
large contractors, and demonstrated that Sisal- 
kraft offered an ideal means of curing concrete 
slabs of all kinds. Many builders adopted the 
idea, particularly for curing concrete floors in 
office buildings, factories, garages, stores etc. 
An important fact to dealers is that every bit of 
Sisalkraft used in this way has been sold 
through retail lumber and building material 
dealers. 

Later it was found that certain basic patents 
had been allowed covering this use of water- 
proof paper and that steps were being taken to 
license manufacturers of other papers, most of 
whom have no recognized dealer sales policy. 
To save this business for its dealers, the Sisal- 
kraft Co. has succeeded in acquiring exclusive 
ownership of the license under the Gage patent 
re-issue No. 17,737, for the curing of concrete 
by waterproof paper. 


This announcement to the dealers assures 
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them that the acquiring of this patent will not 
be made an excuse for raising prices, and deal- 
ers can give their customers positive assurance 
on this point. , é 

Dealers are advised that there is a big market 
for them in the sale of Sisalkrait for covering 
newly laid concrete in practically every type of 
application. T hey are given a suggested slogan, 
“Every slab of concrete should be cured,” and 
are advised that Sisalkraft provides the prac- 
tical, automatic and efficient curing method for 
every job, large or small. 





Dealer Offers 15-Year Financing 


Plan to Home Builders 


Newark, N. J., April 13.—Clark & Co., an 
old established lumber and millwork concern, of 
this city, recently has prepared for prospective 
builders a handsome booklet entitled ‘For 
Lovers of the Outdoors,” and through its use 
is making a drive for log cabins and bungalows. 
Describing its service as “planning, building, 
financing,’ in addition to supplying the ma- 
terials, this company offers its clients every- 
thing from a log cabin for $450, with three 
years in which to pay for it, to an all-year home 
up to $20,000, with 15 years in which to pay. It 
also offers to make repairs and home improve- 
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Specializes in Selling Complete 
Homes—Finances Them 


3ROWNSVILLE, TeEX., April 13.—Specializing 
in selling the complete home, with financing 
suited to the customer’s needs and his ability to 
pay, has been found a successful and profitable 
procedure by the local branch of the Eagle Pass 
Lumber Co., of which W. A. Heaner is resident 
manager, with E. W. Bounds as assistant man- 
ager. 

“Build Now—Pay Like Rent,” is the yard’s 
slogan, blazoned on its attractive Spanish-type 
office building. “Our problem is to sell the cus- 
tomer the floor plan he specifies, completed and 
guaranteed, built into the elevation he selects, 
and financed after a fashion suitable to his 
ability,” said Mr. Bounds. 

“We are able to do this,” he continued, “by 
working with the contractors, giving them all 
the assistance we can, and guaranteeing their 
work. Our billboard advertising, exploiting the 
complete home, is followed up by newspaper 
and direct-mail advertising of the same type— 
all aimed at selling the completed house before 
it is built.” 

The lower Rio Grande Valley attracts people 
from all parts of the United States, due to its 
high mean temperature and its agricultural pos- 
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tions drawn up for a summer cottage, the 
material for which probably will total in the 


neighborhood of $700. Another case is that of 
our estimator. His grocer who received a 
check from him bearing one of these stickers, 
has just decided to build a garage. This 
grocer says very definitely that the sticker 
held his attention to the extent that it acted 
almost as a demand on him to come and see 
this estimator with reference to the garage. 

These are but a few concrete examples of 
reciprocity in business developed by the use of 
these stickers and demonstrate that where a 
friendly atmosphere already has been created 
the chances for making a sale are considerably 
better than if the prospect is approached from 
an entirely different angle. The Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co. reports gratifying results 
from the use of these stickers by its em- 
ployees. 





Inland Empire Retailers Are 
Sprucing Up Their Plants 


SPoKANE, WASH., April 13.—Extensive re- 
modeling and alteration work is now under way 
on the plant of the Potlatch Lumber Co., at 
Opportunity, Wash. The old office building and 
warehouse are being entirely remodelled. Sev- 
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(Left) Office building of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co. at Brownsville, Tex. 
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(Right) One of the billboards which proclaim the complete home build- 


ing and financing service offered by the Eagle Pass Lumber Co. 


ments on monthly payments. Its customers are 
advised that: 


Whether you decide to own a log cabin or 


an all-year home, bear in mind that Clark 
& Co.’s financing methods enable you to en- 
joy your purchase on the most liberal pay- 
ment plan ever devised. Indeed, the carry- 


ing charges are so low that you probably will 
find yourself in a position to select a design 
far in of the amount to which you 
had expected to limit yourself. 

Prospective builders are assured that none but 
selected materials of enduring quality are used, 
and the company bases its claim for business on 
the further fact that for more than 50 years 
it has kept faith with a large and ever growing 
clientele through a service that goes beyond the 
provisions of written contracts. 


excess 
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Prizes for Quantity Surveys 

Derroir, Micn., April 14.—The American In- 
stitute of Quantity Surveyors is offering prizes 
for the best quantity surveys on each trade in 
the building industry. This competition, which 
is Open to all quantity surveyors and estimators 
connected with building construction, ‘will close 
May 15, and the winners will be announced at 
the annual convention of the institute in Cin- 
cinnati on May 25, 26 and 27. Contestants are 
requested to forward their surveys to the sec- 
retary, F. E, Dischner, 910 Empire Building, 
Detroit. 

Commenting on this contest, Mr. Dischner 
said: “From the result of this contest we hope 
eventually to establish a uniform method of 
quantity surveying which will be beneficial to 
the entire construction industry.” 


“ 


sibilities. “Naturally,” says Mr. Bounds, “our 
population grows steadily keener, each prospect 
is of a different type and each new customer 
must be handled in a special way. It evolves, 
therefore, that each must be sold on the basis 
of quality of the product and completeness of 
the article sold—the home.” 





Reciprocity Stickers Bring in 
New Customers 


That the reciprocity stickers being placed on 
checks sent out by employees of the Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., in pay- 
ment of their personal accounts, are bringing 
definite results in the way of business is indi- 
cated in a statement made to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by J. L. Debes, 
credit manager of that company, This little 
sticker was reproduced in. the April -1f issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. . In discussing 
the results, Mr. Debes pointed to three direct 
cases of reciprocity business traced. to the use 


of these stickers within the last few weeks. 
He said: 
Our eost clerk uses these stickers on his 


checks, and in paying for the fire insurance 
policy on his home recently attached such a 
sticker, As a result this morning his insur- 


ance broker stopped in at our office and placeé: 
approximately $200)... 


an order amounting to 
for materials to be used in building an addi- 
tional room in his attic. -One of the men in 
our hardware department in sending a chevk 
recently for a doctor’s bill used the stieker, 
Today the doctor came in to have specifica- 


eral old buildings have been removed, and the 
ground they occupied is to be landscaped. The 
grounds will be furnished with attractive gar- 
den furniture. Lloyd Taylor, manager of the 
plant, reports much interest in a new finance 
plan for home building and remodeling work, 
and states that his company has much confidence 
in the return of prosperity and the continued in- 
crease in population of Spokane Valley. 

The Woodbury Lumber Co. yard at Oroville, 
Wash.—under the management of A. S. LeMay 
—has been getting a general overhauling during 
the last several weeks. The office has been en- 
larged for a proper display of building hard- 
ware and paint, and an entire job of painting 
in white the outside and all the yard has been 
completed. 

A. A. Byersdorf, manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co, plant at Hartline, Wash., for many 
years, has taken charge of the Davenport 
(Wash.) plant of the company. Mr. Byersdorf 
will move his family within a few weeks. 





Eastern Dealers Take Over 
Flooring Line 


New York, April 13.—Announcement. has 
been made that effective today, Charles F. 
Fischer & Co. (Inc.); retail lumber dealers ‘at 
1380 Randall Avenue, the Bronx, will take over 
the flooring business of George H. Storm & 
Co. -(Inc.).' While warehouse space to accom- 


modate this additional stock is under construc- 
tion, this branch of the business will be operated 
from the yard of George H. Storm & Co., under 
the supervision of Thomas McMahon. 
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Creating Customer Interest 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


in the Lumber Yard 


In a specially-constructed building separate 
from everything else, set in the long parkway 
which has done much to keep the front of its 
yard one of the beauty spots of the neighbor- 
hood, last week the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co. opened for public inspection a novel, in- 
teresting, educational, attention-getting, ex- 
clamation-provoking display room. Most people 
who pass this fast-stepping Chicago retailer’s 
establishment on Halsted Street in the daytime 
notice the new display, and at night it is almost 
impossible for the passerby, whether motorist 
or pedestrian, to miss the brilliantly floodlighted 
kitchen. 

For it is a kitchen that is on display. In this 
special sales-getting effort the artistic possibili- 
ties of the usual “best foot forward,” the living 
room, were relegated to a position of lesser im- 
portance because they already have been quite 
well covered by “dollar down and dollar per 
haps” methods, and the lumberman set about 
proving that “Come Out of the Kitchen” is 
the wrong idea, that instead one should come 
in to the kitchen—that the man who wants to 
interest a householder today should enter 
through the back door, not through the front 
door. There is a new idea in kitchen planning 
nowadays—the idea that the kitchen must be 
at least as pleasant as any room in the home, 
and probably the most efficient of all the rooms 
—and the Sterling officials believe that it is up 
to lumbermen to lead in promoting this idea. 

“Why,” demanded John Moeling, hustling 
young vice president of the firm, “should a 
plumbing contractor be the man to handle such 
home equipment as this when there’s a lumber- 
man around. It is cabinet work, and people 
naturally would expect a lumberman to sell it. 
The manufacturers would prefer to deal with 
a lumber retailer, too, but if the lumberman 
won't, then you can bet the manufacturer of 
these cabinets will go to some other kind of 
retailer. I know of one lumberman who was 
offered a proposition like these cabinets, and he 
refused to sell them because he didn’t want to 
handle anything but lumber. So the manufac- 
turer made a connection with a plumbing con- 
tractor, and then this retailer had the brass to 
kick because the company wouldn’t stand by 
the lumber industry! We have the full co- 
operation of the manufacturer, or we never 
would have spent the money to make this dis- 
play. Of course our mill is equipped to make 
cabinets, and we always have when people 
ordered cabinets, but these that we buy and 











sell make us just as much money, and big 
manufacturing companies like the one that 
made these always make our selling job easier 
by advertising.” 

The accompanying illustrations show, rather 
better than words can describe, the method used 
by the Sterling company to proclaim to all who 
pass the corner of 119th and Halsted streets, 
whether motorists or pedestrians, that this lum- 
ber company is able to make old kitchens 











Shingle-covered display house built by the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co., Chicago retailer, to show new kitchen cabinets 


blossom out with all the modern conveniences, 
and to put these time-savers into new homes 
when they are built. The display house was 
placed separate from the office, so that it might 
be so “different” as to attract special attention. 
A feature of it is that it is all display, and 
serves no other purpose. It is 22 feet long, dis- 
placing that much of the long green fence 
which fronts the Sterling yard, and is 94 feet 
wide. It is of double-wall construction, with 
Compo-Board used on the inside and redwood 
siding on the outside. The front and ends are 
also covered with Weatherbest stained shingles, 
as is the roof, but the rear wall of the building, 
which one may see from the yard side of the 
fence, displays several different types of red- 
wood siding. The house has three rooms, and 
the visitor enters the small one at the right. 











Left—Redwood siding of different types forms rear 
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Make a Novel Display Room 
in a Separate Building and 
Keep It Bright and Snappy, 
Is Chicago Dealer's Method 


Three display windows, with an_ over-all 
length of 12% feet, form the street-side wall of 
the main room, in the center, and it is here 
that one sees the principal display of kitchen 
equipment. The center of attraction, of course, 
is the sink, flanked on either side by a long com- 
bination work table and drain board with splash 
board at the end and across the back—all one 
piece of porcelain-covered pressed steel. Under- 
neath this, to the left of the sink, is a table that 
one can pull out and 
use to serve breakfast 
for two, or for addi- 
tional work space, and 
next to the table is a 
combination dish cup- 
board and “vegette.” 

“T’ve learned some- 
thing about kitchen 
work since I’ve _ been 
working with these cab- 
inets and with a manu- 
facturer that maintains 
a domestic science de- 
partment. For instance, 
take this vegetable com- 
partment —when you 
pick up vegetables to 
prepare them, what do 
| you do next—where do 
| you go?” 

“To the work table,” 
replied the writer after 
a bit of alleged thought, 
“T suppose.” 

“No you don’t! Or,” 
a ite he qualified it, knowing 
his visitor keeps a bachelor apartment, “a wo- 
man doesn’t, anyhow. She goes to the sink 
first, and washes off whatever vegetables she 
has chosen for the meal. So the vegetables 
ought to be kept near the sink, and near the 
work table too. With an outfit like this, she 
can. And you know, these Nappanee cabinets 
are made in sections that you bolt together, so 
they can be made to fit any space. We have 
a different type of cabinet in each of these 
rooms, and some of the different color combina- 
tions are shown, too. The sink, even, is made 
to fit any requirement, practically, that a home 
owner might have.” 

All this conversation, of course, was not with- 
out its interruptions, for we were in the display 
house, it was Saturday, and customers and other 
visitors were coming in to be shown and told 














open vegetable drawers 


wall.—Right—J. E. Moeling shows how porcelain top is one piece of pressed steel; note the 
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what this new kitchen plan is and does and 
saves. People from many walks of life stopped 
to inquire and admire. A welder had heard of 
it and came to see, then went away declaring it 
was the best he had seen and was “going to tell 
the world about it,” as well as try to figure out 
4 way to use it himself. A policeman, formerly 
4 builder, who owns a two-flat building chanced 
to see the display, and after some investigation 
thought the installation of such kitchen equip- 
ment might save the necessity of cutting his 
rents. Some of the visitors went also into the 
office, to see the other displays there, and some 
went through the yard itself. 

Special invitations to come and visit the dis- 
play and yard during the last four days of the 
week had been sent to all home owners in the 
company’s trade territory, by means of letters 
which said, in part, after mentioning the fea- 
ture display : 

In connection with this new line, we have 
augmented our regular service departments 
handling lumber, millwork and building spe- 


cialties, with a kitchen pian department. 
This department will be able to give you 
every service in connection with planning a 


kitchen for your new home, or in remodeling 
your old kitchen. It will be in a position to 
furnish you a detailed floor plan and to show 
you, in colors, just how your new kitchen 
will look. There are many new colors and 
designs to suit every individual taste. 
During your visit. we shall be glad to con- 


duct you through our yard, mill and new 
office, and show you just what a modern lum- 
ber institution looks like. Our object is for 
you to “Know Your Lumber Yard,” and we 
promise that you will see many interesting 
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things that will well repay you for the time 
spent. No one will try to sell you anything. 

A similar letter was sent to architects, urg- 
ing them also to visit the yard during the four 
days and become acquainted with the new de- 
partment, which “at your direction will furnish 
for your clients floor details and show them, 
in colors, just how the kitchen you planned for 
them will look.” The retailer seeks, this let- 
ter said, “to become better acquainted with you, 
and to show you what this concern has done 
and is doing to co-operate with your profession.” 
The full co-operation for which the company 
has made a reputation was mentioned in its 
letter to contractors, also, who were urged to 
come and see “what this concern is doing to 
help you interest new customers.” 
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Members of various parent-teacher associa- 
tions were contacted through employees or 
their wives who either were members them- 
selves or knew members of the associations, a 
personal element which proved to be valuable 
indeed. Hundreds came during the four days, 
some because of the invitations and others be- 
cause they saw the display itself. Interest was 
added by the presence of Miss Margaret Ny- 
dam, an employee of the company, who was 
dressed in the traditional Dutch girl costume. 

Most of the time J. C. Dekker, manager of 
the Sterling company’s mill department, stayed 
at the display to acquaint visitors with the 
merits of the cabinets. He is mainly responsi- 
ble for the building of the structure and has 
made a study of kitchen problems. 














Looking across Halsted Street at the new display house of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 


Chicago retailer. 


Notice the lawn furniture on either side, along the fence. 


The white build- 


ing at the right is the office, at 119th Street, fifteen miles from the Loop 


Students Hear Lecture on Lumber Merchandising 


St. Louis, Mo., April 13.—The potential 
merchandising and use factors of modern lum- 
ber were analyzed and described for the first 
time before the merchandising class of Wash- 
ington University on April 8. Lincoln O’Gara, 
district field assistant 
for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., addressed 
this class in economics, 
which is conducted by 
Dr. Joseph Klamon, as- 
sociate professor of eco- 
nomics, who was re- 





LINCOLN O'GARA, 
Of Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Who Talked to 
University Students on 
Lumber Merchandising 





sponsible for this 
innovation in the aca- 
demic curricula. The 
student body evinced 
great interest in the 
talk and plied Mr. 
O’Gara with questions 
after the meeting. 

Mr. O’Gara stressed first of all the new fac- 
tors in lumber production and selling that “are 
taking lumber out of the cracker-barrel stage,” 
such as the facts that lumber is being manu- 
factured and packaged like other products, that 
it is being produced with the micrometrical ac- 
curacy of steel products, and that it is now 
featured by display and sales advantages com- 
parable to those of other highly exploited 
Staples. That, in short, another revolution had 
occurred in an industry. 


_ He said the lumber industry represents an 
investment of more than 12 billion dollars and 
that one out of every ten persons in the United 
States is supported by the production, transpor- 
tation and utilization of lumber products. Yet 
since 1909 there has been a radical decline in 
per capita lumber consumption, due largely to 
the active promotion and widespread use of sub- 
stitute materials, one reason for which he gave 
as the disorganized state of the lumber indus- 
try. He added, however, that leaders in the 


industry, individually and _ collectively, are 
working to correct the conditions that have 
made it possible for substitute materials to gain 
such a foothold in markets formerly regarded 
as exclusive lumber markets. Mr. O’Gara said: 

The success of lumber substitutes is 
chiefly due to the fact that they have em- 
ployed modern merchandising principles in 
establishing their markets, and it is in this 
field alone that many of them have demon- 
strated a superiority over lumber. 

Now, however, the lumber industry is suc- 
cessfully utilizing the tactics and _ sales 
weapons used by substitute manufacturers. 

Using the Weyerhaeuser company as an ex- 
ample, Mr. O’Gara outlined its methods of 
making an exhaustive research in lumber pro- 
duction and sales, coming to the conclusion after 
analysis that lumber could be made to possess 
every use and sales qualification essential to 
successful merchandiing. His description of the 
metamorphosis of old-style lumber into a refined 
lumber inherently possessed of super-merchan- 
dising qualities was in essence a portrayal of 
the higher merchandising principles that have 
brought success to all standardized, quality 
merchandise. 


It proved to be a revelation of how modern 
merchandising involves not only the working 
- out of practical sales and advertising plans, but 
the development of a product with definite sales 
and use qualities to which the plans can be ap- 
plied. He climaxed his argument with the state- 
ment that the sales of the new-style improved 
lumber were 91 percent greater for the first 
three months of 1931 than for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


Mr. O’Gara listed the ten distinct selling 
advantages stressed by his company which put 
lumber on a par with its substitute competitors 
in so far as retailer and consumer are affected. 
They are: 

(1) Exact standards; (2) Ease of use; 
(3) Time and labor saving; (4) Better crafts- 
manship; (5) Better display value; (6) Spe- 
cies-marked and grade-marked; (7) Color 
packaging; (8) Style—finer finish; (9) Trade- 
marked; (10) Guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer, 





_In addition to national advertising campaigns 
directed to the consuming public, direct appeals 
are made to the professions and building trades 


through their respective business and trade jour- 
nals. These appeals are to architects, contrac- 
tors, carpenters and lumber retailers. 


To enable the retailer to capitalize fully on 
this intensive sales promotion effort, an elabo- 
rate array of sales-helps was prepared for his 
use. In this list Mr. O’Gara included author- 
ized agency signs, local newspaper advertise- 
ments, billboard display, door signs, window 
and office displays, mailing cards, letterhead 
cuts, mailing enclosures and carpenter aprons. 

He explained that in the opinion of his com- 
pany, its sales promotion effort did not end 
with this comprehensive program, consequently 
a merchandising department was created for 
the purpose of co-operating with the retailer 
in solving the problems of lumber usage in all 
types of building, the problem of sales co-opera- 
tion with the retailer, and the development of a 
general program of dealer-employee education. 
This department is likewise interested in the 
co-operation of the retailers themselves. Under 
the heading of “dealer co-operation,” Mr. 
O’Gara said that the department’s work includes 
such phases of retailing as merchandise dis- 
plays, yard management, mark-up and selling 
costs, advertising, training yard and office em- 
ployees, and sales work with architects and con- 
tractors. 


In the course of his address, Mr. O’Gara pre- 
sented concrete illustrations of his sales helps, 
such as the book on “Eleven Plus Values” of 
the new type lumber, and an elaborate sales- 
man’s manual, “Modern Lumber Merchandis- 
ing.” There was also an example of the Four- 
Square Guide Line framing and advertising dis- 
plays of it. 

In conclusion Mr. O’Gara explained that the 
packaged lumber line includes only the upper 
grade stocks—siding, flooring, roofing, moldings 
in cartons, ceiling, siding and finish lumber. To 
this line there was recently added what he 
described as No. 1 common dimension lumber, 
known as Guide-Line framing, which is not 
packaged. In addition to standard lengths and 
squared ends, this lumber is marked off like a 
ruler inch by inch throughout its length. And 
because of the use and merchandising advan- 
tages of this lumber, he said, retailers have 
been able to sell it at a higher price in compe- 
tition with ordinary lumber of the same grade. 
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Another Well Organized 
Lumber Yard Adds Coal 


Axron, Ono, April 13.—The last year pre- 
sented many problems to retail lumber dealers. 
Construction slumped, and in Akron building 
permits showed only 20 percent as much con- 
struction in 1930 as in 1929. Competition grew 
keener. However, there was still business for 
progressive dealers if they went out after it, 
and the Portage Lumber & Building Co. got its 
full share with a surprisingly low percentage of 
credit trouble. 

This organization, which was started in 1867 
by Solon N. Wilson, originally handled a full 
line of builders’ supplies and paint as well as 
lumber, which it got by barge via the old canal 
At that time it also did contract building. 
However, as the city of Akron developed, the 
company discontinued its contracting, and began 
to specialize more and more. But, during 
the last year it felt the need for more winter 
business and increased its line again to include 
domestic coal. This was done only after a care- 
ful survey of the market, and the company pro- 
ceeded cautiously, avoiding any over extension, 
for it knew the folly of attempting over-ex- 
pansion in dull times. Behind its office it had 
some vacant ground convenient to a spur track. 
Consequently it was. decided to use this plot, 
which would hold two carloads of coal conveni- 
ently and not interfere in any way with the 
regular trade. 

The first problem to be met was how to 
handle the coal from the cars and get it piled 
for easy truck loading. This was quickly solved 
by purchasing a motor-driven portable loader 
from the Fairfield Engineering Co. after in- 
vestigating the use of this equipment in other 
lumber and building material yards. This 
equipment takes the coal as it comes from the 
cars and piles it ready for reloading on trucks 
for retail orders. At one side of the yard is 
a carload of West Virginia splint coal and at 
the other a stock of Pittsburgh No. 8, both good 
sellers in the Akron market. 

As orders are received the trucks back in 
near the designated stock. The loader is moved 
so that its foot is close to the stock pile and the 
discharge overhangs the truck. The motor is 
started and one man feeds the loader by forking 
or shoveling the coal to the pick-up lip of the 
loader. This practice enables the company to 
load a truck in about fifteen minutes, and its 
officials say they can not see how they could 
possibly get along without this mechanical aid 


- ~ 





Office building of the Portage Lumber & Building Co., at Akron, Ohio, 
showing how attractive such a structure can be made 


which saves so much time and reduces coal 
breakage. Both man hours and truck time are 
saved, and R. B. Wilson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the organization, says that the equip- 
ment has practically paid for itself, even though 
the company has handled only 15 carloads of 
coal during the last season. 

Instead of making a big drive for coal sales, 
the company has gradually built up its business, 








A special display window on the side of the 
office building is used to show a varied line 
of paints and paint brushes 


starting with orders from contractor and builder 
customers, already on its books, and their 
friends. When an order is delivered the driver 
secures if possible from the purchaser the names 
of the customer’s next door neighbors. These 
names are turned in at the office and a postal 
card is mailed to these prospects calling their 
attention to the fact that their neighbor is using 
coal purchased from the Portage Lumber & 
Building Co. and suggesting that they talk with 
their friend and see how well he is satisfied and 
then send in an order themselves. This prac- 
tice has proved highly successful and a steady 
patronage has developed, the prospects appre- 
ciating the lack of high pressure methods and 
the fair suggestion that satisfied customers are 
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Power Loader Expedites Hand. 
ling and Lessens Cost—Drivers 
Encouraged to Promote 


Neighborhood Sales 


the best boosters the company can have. In this 
way advertising and sales costs have been held 
to the minimum and a steadily increasing volume 
of repeat order business is being developed, 

The results of this year’s experiment with 
coal are so encouraging that the company plans 
to enlarge its facilities next year, utilizing for 
coal bunkers a group of storage sheds formerly 
used for building supplies, thus enabling it to 
maintain a larger stock of sizes and conse- 
quently fill more orders more easily. 

A well balanced, but not excessive stock of 
lumber and made-up stock is carried at all times 
so that orders can be filled without delay. Yel- 
low pine and poplar stock is bought ready 
worked, but the company finishes all its oak 
and birch. The hardwood stock is carried in a 
tile building kept heated during the cold 
weather. This care in storage insures tight, 
smooth floors and non-warping trim and is a 
material aid in maintaining the company’s repu- 
tation for quality materials. 

Experience has shown the Portage Lumber & 
3uilding Co. that it should carry certain other 
products closely allied with lumber, and so it 
carries a line of Logan-Long asphalt shingles 
and roofing, a selection of Permastain cedar 
shingles, American Gypsum plaster board, Celo- 
tex sheets and lath, and some Presdwood, for 
which it reports an increasing demand. A good 
line of nails and sash weights is also main- 
tained, so that a carpenter or contractor can 
place his full order without leaving the office. 

A well equipped shop enables the company 
to make up practically anything desired in the 
way of cabinet work or special stock. In addi- 
tion to the usual machines, an M. L. Andrew 
& Co. multiple boring machine (6 spindles) was 
installed during the last year and is proving 
well worth while. All machines are motor 
driven and arranged with special attention to 
their sequence of use, eliminating as far as 
possible all waste motion in the routing of 
orders through the shop. 

Well made and well glazed window sash, and 
assembled door and window frames have proved 
profitable, and a considerable business in this 
line has been developed. Both single and dou- 


ble strength Libby-Owens glass is used, and 
every unit shipped carries an identifying sticker. 
Each unit also carries a separate sticker calling 
special attention to the fact that the sash have 
been glazed with primeless putty and urging 
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The front part of the company’s office is made attractive, with a table 
carrying literature prepared by various manufacturers 
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The Portage company operates a planing mill in which cabinet work 


and special stock are made 


that the sash and putty be painted as soon as 
they are exposed to the weather, giving the 
reasons clearly, yet in a friendly manner. 

To continue the company’s policy of making 
it easy for the contractor or builder to place 
his complete order without leaving the office, a 
well balanced line of paints manufactured by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has been added 
and one of the office show windows is devoted 
to display panels. These panels and literature 
are furnished by the manufacturer and are effec- 
tive in drawing attention to the fact that the 
company can now furnish paint for finishing 
not only the sash, but all other interior and 
exterior woodwork. 

A nice business in repairing and replacing 
broken window sash has been developed. 
Prompt, courteous service at fair rates has 
gained the goodwill of builders and owners, and 
the company gets a considerable amount of 
business through the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. which has a large number of employee 
homes under its supervision. 

The shop building is heated by hot air, using 
forced circulation. The furnace is fired with 
sawdust and waste scraps, thus combining eff- 
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ciency and comfort. The furnace was orig- 
inally arranged to be fed through a hopper, but 
some difficulty was experienced with fire creep- 
ing up the feed spout, so it was disconnected 
and now firing is done by hand, the sawdust 
and scraps being kept in a separate bin and 
shoveled into the furnace as necessary. 
Advertising in several different forms is used 
by the Portage Lumber company. A liberal 
use of newspaper space supplemented by direct 
mailings of manufacturers’ literature has been 
found valuable, and novelties are used on occa- 
sion. Last year the company secured a quan- 
tity of the large sugar pine cones and some 
of the smaller ponderosa cones from the West 
Coast and furnished them to the industrial de- 
partments of all the schools in Akron. Each 
cone carried a tag telling about the wood etc. 
and bearing the stamp of the Portage Lumber 
company. Manufacturers’ literature was freely 
distributed to the instructors and they were 
urged to bring their classes to the mill for 
instruction. This offer was well received and 
has been effective in building goodwill. The 
company also carries on hand a small stock 
of balsa wood, which is sold to youngsters for 


A portable motor driven loader is used to remove the coal from the 
cars and pile it for easy loading into trucks 


making airplanes. This stock does not take up 
much room and more than pays for itself, espe- 
cially considering the goodwill value and direct 
advertising the company gains by favorable 
comment among the boys and instructors. 

The front window of the office carries sam- 
ples of various materials kept in stock, with 
special manufacturers’ displays from time to 
time. The front portion of the office is arranged 
for display purposes, a table carrying manufac- 
turers’ literature, and a number of swinging 
panels showing samples of lumber etc., with 
pictures and other auxiliary displays. 

Ross A. Wilson is president of the organiza- 
tion, and Ralph B. Wilson acts as secretary and 
treasurer. Both brothers are active in the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and their 
firm has the reputation of being unusually suc- 
cessful in handling credit situations. They are 
active themselves in selling, and the salesmen 
work under definite instructions to sell material 
rather than credit. Credit is of course extended 
on a liberal and friendly basis whenever investi- 
gation shows that it is warranted, but the firm 
maintains that the loss of an order is better than 
securing the order and losing on the material. 





Declares Maintenance of Re- 
placement Cost Is Necessary 


LyncHsurG, Va., April 13.—The Burruss 
Land & Lumber Co., of this city, believes that 
conditions in the lumber industry would rapidly 
improve if manufacturers and wholesalers would 
realize the mistake that is being made in not 
adopting a firm price for lumber and sticking 
to that, rather than accepting any offer that 
is made by a prospective buyer. That this com- 
pany is sincere in this belief is shown in a 
letter written a few days ago to an Ohio con- 
cern, to which a quotation had been made. The 
prospective buyer objected to the quotation on 
the grounds that the lumber was being sold in 
his territory at a lower price than that quoted 
and he would have to have a still lower price 
in order to get a profit. In its letter, the Bur- 
russ Land & Lumber Co. said: 

We have your kind letter of the 3rd, in which 
you take exception to the price we name in 
our list of April 1, of $23 on a car of 2x6—9 
dimension, same running 60 to 65 percent No. 


1 common, balance good No. 2 common, and 
we note with interest the statement in your 
second paragraph that this lumber is being 
offered for $20.50 f. o. b. Cleveland, by com- 


mission salesmen, and that we would have to 
Sell same to you at $19.50, thereby giving you 
a profit of $1 a thousand and to let you know 
promptly 


whether we would be interested in 

entering the order for two or three cars at 
this price, 

Now, Mr. —, we got out the list April 


1, quoting $23 on this stock, and this list was 


gotten out by the Burruss Land & Lumber 
Co. and not by a sheriff, a constable or by a 


commissioner in bankruptcy. 


We are fully aware of the fact that it is 
Possible that you will buy this lumber from 
someone who is in such a financial condition 


that, it is absolutely necessary that he sell 


this stock to you at whatever you agree to 
pay him. However, we sincerely hope that 
these fellows who are willing to sell their 


lumber at anything, or at nothing in order to 
have the honor of shipping the car, will soon 
be out of business. They have no place in 
any lumber establishment, as they simply ruin 
the retail dealer, they will soon bankrupt the 
wholesaler, and they will put the entire lum- 
ber business on a basis that will be ruination 
to all of us. We, therefore, offered this lum- 
ber on April 1 at the price noted above, and 
will not take any less. 

This price represents the cost of replacing 
the lumber today. This is all we are trying 
to do, to get a price for the lumber that we 
have on hand that we can replace same for, 
and have a little work to keep our men doing 
something while the other fellow is going 
broke selling lumber at way below cost. 

We mean nothing personal with reference to 
all that we have said above, but feel that we 
must ask that the wholesalers, retailers and 
everyone else co-operate in trying to improve 
conditions in the lumber business rather than 
driving it down to a lower ebb than it finds 
itself in now. 





Another Mill in New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., April 13—The Big 
Chief Lumber Co., which is installing a mill 
in the Mount Taylor region, north of Laguna, 
N. M., has opened offices in Albuquerque. Its 
planing mill will be located at Laguna, the ship- 
ping point for its products. R. E. Hussey, who 
is directing operations, is president of R. E. 
Hussey & Co., of St. Louis, and has long been 
identified with tie production in the South and 
Southwest. With his family he has established 
a home in Albuquerque. Associated with Mr. 
Hussey in this organization is John Zalaha, 
president of the New Mexico Lumber Co., 
McPhee, Colo. 


New Company Has No Con- 
nection With Old 


SPOKANE, WasH., April 11.—As was an- 
nounced in Feb. 28 issue of AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN, the Spokane Pine Products Co. was 
the first 1931 addition to the Spokane roster 
of re-manufacturing and millwork companies. 
From some mistaken source of information the 
impression has gone out that the Spokane Pine 
Products Co. was in some way related to, or 
was a re-organization of the Home Sash & 
Manufacturing Co. Such an impression is en- 
tirely in error. 

The Spokane Pine Products Co. is a new 
company, organized by lumber and millwork 
manufacturers, well known throughout the In- 
land Empire. The president of this company 
is J. M. Brown, who is also president of the 
Long Lake Lumber Co., of Spokane, and was 
formerly Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. 
There is probably no more widely known lum- 
berman in Spokane than Mr. Brown. E. C. 
Wert, vice president of the Spokane Pine 
Products Co., also holds the same office with 
the Long Lake Lumber Co., having been as- 
sociated with Mr. Brown since the organiza- 
tion of. the last named company. W. J. John- 
son, secretary-general manager of the Spokane 
Pine Products Co., a lumberman all of his 
business life, formerly sales manager of the 
A. C. White Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho, is rec- 
ognized as an expert in the manufacture and 
distribution of frames and sash, 

These lumbermen have purchased the plant 
built and formerly operated by the Home Sash 
& Manufacturing Co. for a cash consideration. 
There is no other connection, and the per- 
sonnel of the two organizations is entirely 
different from top to bottom. 
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Another Modern Sawmill for Philippines 


Contracts Awarded for Electrically Oper- 
ated Double Band Mill and Re-manufac- 


turing Plant—Michigan Concern Designs 
Mill and Will Supply Equipment 


cott 3-block, 48-inch carriage on the right; both carriages to be of the 
screw block type, equipped with Prescott patented drag offsets and Pres- 
cott electric setworks. These setworks embody many novel features, 
such as one piece castings for the frame and column containing all parts 
of the machine therein, shell type electric motors of special design built 
right into the machine, all bearings anti-friction, all gears steel cut, alloy 
steel shafts, and new type quick setting head with but one lever instead 
of the usual two levers. In addition, the bottom frame of the setworks 
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Remanufacturing plant will contain a Prescott 5-foot roller bearing 
horizontal resaw, with motor driven variable speed feed works 


EW YORK, April 13.—A new electric sawmill for the Atlantic, | 
N Gulf & Pacific Co. of Manila, completely equipped with Pres- | 
cott machinery, is to be erected soon in the Philippine Islands. | 
The Manila Machinery & Supply Co., agent in the Philippine Islands for 
the United States Machinery Co. (Inc.), 136 Liberty Street, New York 
City, which is the export representative for The Prescott Co., of Meno- 
minee, Mich., and Seattle, Wash., was instrumental in securing the con- 
tract for the complete equipment. 

The complete new plant was designed and engineered by The Prescott 
Co., in co-operation with A. M. Amend, of Manila, vice president of the 
Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., and Charles T. Nelson, purchasing agent, 
in the San Francisco office. 

The mill will be a double band and vertical resaw sawmill, with a large 
remanufacturing plant, and is laid out to handle 40-foot logs, with pro- 
vision for 24-foot lengths through the resaw. A drag saw with steam 
log dog will be installed on the log deck, arranged to cut a maximum 
length of 40 feet. Rivetless steel chain will be furnished for the log haul, 
with cast alloy steel dogs spaced 8 feet apart. The drive will be electric | 
motor direct connected to a Falk gear speed reducer. | 

The log deck machinery will consist of a Prescott 16-x36-inch, and a 
14-x30-inch log kicker; a Prescott 16-x30-inch, and a 14-x24-inch log | 
stop and loader; Prescott electrically operated overhead log turner, and | 
two Prescott 10-inch and 12-inch x 6-foot full oscillating steam niggers. 

The main sawing units will consist of two Prescott 9-foot roller bear- 
ing band mills with electric guides and saw changing devices; a Prescott 
5-block, 60-inch carriage and trailer on the left hand side, and a Pres- 


















The main sawing units will consist of two Prescott 9-foot roller bearing 
band mills with electric guides and saw changing devices 


serves as an oil well so that the gears run in a bath of oil. A combina- 
tion splash and drip system provides all bearings with a continuous flow 
of oil. The carriage tracks to be furnished will be 90-pound railroad 
rail riveted to %-inch x 10-inch steel plates. The carriage trucks will 
have alloy steel axles and chrome nickel rolled steel wheels. 

The knees will be equipped with Knight type quarter-sawing dogs and 
Prescott patent non-defacing dogs in steel cases. 

The carriages will be operated by two Prescott 12-x16-inch geared 
twin engine duplex rope feeds with steel sub-frames and herringbone 
gears. 

The main live rol!s will be 12-x36-inch for the left hand side, and 
12-x30-inch for the right side, mounted in surrounding yoke frames. 
Rolls will be made of chilled cast iron and mounted on channel steel 
PRESCOTT cases, with cast iron legs. The roll gears will be contained in oil and 
dust proof housings. All the transfers in the roll cases will be the auto- 
matic steam lift type, having cast steel skids. The drive for each section 
of rolls will be roller chain on cut steel sprockets, connected to a Falk 
gear speed reducer, direct connected to an electric motor mounted under- 
neath the roll case on the saw floor where inspection will be extremely 
simple. Two heavy Prescott steam-operated timber swing saws will be 
— —_——_—_—_—_——— J installed in the last section of the main roll cases; one for the left hand 
" ; : : : side and one for the right hand side. The drive for these two timber 
A Prescott 7-foot roller bearing vertical resaw will be furnished, saws will be triple roller chain on cut steel sprockets connected to electric 

equipped with motor driven variable feed works etc. motor with drive incased in oil tight housing. 
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A Prescott 7-foot roller bearing vertical re- 
saw will be furnished, equipped with motor 
driven variable feed works and motor driven 
upper guide. The feeding system will have six 
large chilled cast iron feed rolls turning in 
Timken roller bearings. The setworks will be 
4 combination side sawing and center sawing 
mechanism that can be changed from one to 
another in an instant. The resaw is fitted 
throughout with a pressure lubrication system. 
The rolls in front of the resaw will be roller 
chain driven, while those in the rear will be 
gear driven. Seven of the rear rolls will be a 
combination of live and dead rolls so that cants 
can be conveniently held while resawn lumber 
passes on down to the edgers. A return system 
will be installed and ample storage space will 
be provided. 

The edgers will consist of two 8-x72-inch ma- 
chines with motor driven variable speed feed 
works. The motor for driving the feed works 
will be mounted directly on to the base of the 
edger. All movable saws and stationary side 
guides will be furnished. The front tables will 
have three divided rolls on a heavy timber table 
suitably rodded and braced. The rear tables 
will have gear driven rolls mounted on channel 
steel cases arranged to bridge the slasher pit. 
The roll gears will be contained in oil and 
dust proof housings. 

A Prescott 6-saw slasher will be furnished. 
Arbors of alloy steel with forged steel collars 
will run in adjustable arbor boxes of cylindrical 
design. The slasher will have 14 feed chains 
with saws spaced 4 feet 1 inch apart. 

A Prescott 14-saw overhead trimmer will be 
furnished, equipped with Prescott patent me- 
chanical lift units mounted on steel channels; 
also the trimmer will have chain driven ladders. 
Features claimed for this type of trimmer are 
its ability to operate in all climates regardless 
of temperatures or humidity, also that the chain 
drive for the ladders does away with costly belt 
upkeep and assures positive power at all posi- 
tions of the saw. 

The lower floor will be practically clear of 
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machinery and will present a particularly neat 
appearance, due to the electric drives. All con- 
veyors will contain a Prescott special forged 
conveyor chain driven by electric motors direct 
connected to Falk gear speed reducers. Also 
all transfers will be driven by electric motors 
direct connected to Falk gear speed reducers. 
Two 15-pound CG Mitts & Merrill hogs will 
be furnished, arranged for intermittent service 
through a slab switch which will deliver all the 
mill refuse to either hog if desired. In this 
way one hog will always be held in reserve. 
A remanufacturing plant is included and will 
contain a Prescott 5-foot roller bearing hori- 
zontal resaw having motor driven variable 
speed feed works; a Prescott 4-x40-inch motor- 
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for the sorter will be electric motor direct con- 
nected to Falk gear speed reducer. 

Provision has been made for the installation 
of three 500-horse power Union Iron Works 
water tube boilers. All fuel from the sawmill 
and remanufacturing plant will be delivered 
directly to the fuel house which is adjacent 
to the boiler room, and the fuel for the boilers 
is automatically taken from the fuel house by 
an electrically driven conveyor. 

All motors in the plant will be furnished by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and all chain other than the con- 
veyor chain will be furnished by the Link-Belt 
Co. E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
are furnishing the saws, and the Covel-Hanchett 














Edgers will consist of two 8x72-inch machines, with motor driven variable speed feed works, this 
motor mounted directly on base of edger 


driven edger having the motors mounted on 
the edger base, also a Prescott timber steam 
operated swing saw similar to that being fur- 
nished for the main mill. Rolls and transfers 
will be so arranged that lumber can be taken 
directly from chains behind the trimmer, re- 
manufactured and returned to the same chains 
and delivered to the lumber sorter. 

The sorter will be of the cable type, with four 
cables approximately 200 feet long. The drive 


Co. is furnishing the filing room equipment. 
The filing room equipment will be entirely elec- 
trically driven. 

The piling is already being driven for the 
sawmill, the main unit of which will be 68x234 
feet long, with a remanufacturing plant 45 feet 
wide by 152 feet, 6 inches long. Buildings will 
be of creosoted timber construction and a 6-inch 
seem floor will be laid over the entire ground 

oor. 





Stimulating Modernizing 
Business 


SPOKANE, Wasu., April 11.—Harold A. 
Shaw, secretary of the Exchange Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., is using the following arti- 
cle in special publicity for the purpose of stim- 
ulating building in Spokane and vicinity : 

When is an old home worth modernizing? 

This question is asked each year by thou- 


sands of home owners who are dissatisfied 
with their dwellings but hesitate to spend 
money modernizing them because they feel 


that perhaps doing so would be foolish from 
the investment standpoint. 

This hesitancy to spend money on an old 
dwelling is perfectly justified because there 
are a number of factors which bear upon the 
advisability of doing so. 

The first question the home owner should 
ask himself is: “Do I like the neighborhood in 
which I live?’ The answer to this question 
must include more than mere personal feeling 
such as sentimental attachment for a familiar 
neighborhood. 

For example, is a business district grad- 
ually encroaching upon the residential area 
In Which the house is situated? Are other 
homes in the neighborhood cared for and will 
the home owner’s modernized dwelling fit into 
neighborhood surroundings or will it be a 
Swan among ugly ducklings? If the neighbor- 
hood measures up to the standards indicated 
by these questions, the home owner may be 
assured that modernizing of his dwelling will 
hot only make it a better abode, but will be 
a Sound investment, provided, of course, that 
the condition of the house itself warrants 
Spending money for improvements. 

To decide this question, the home owner 
will usually find it wise to rely upon the judg- 
ment of an experienced, reputable contractor. 
In the event the home owner is not acquainted 
With a good contractor, a progressive lumber 
merchant will be glad to put him in touch 
With one. 

Here are four major items which the con- 


tractor must consider in reaching his decision 
on the advisability of modernizing any home. 
These are: First, the strength and preserva- 
tion of the supporting timbers or walls; sec- 
ond, the condition of the foundation; third, 
the condition of the roof supports, and fourth, 
the general adaptability of the plan as it 
now is. 

Such a survey of the condition of an old 
dwelling often makes it possible for the owner 
to obtain financing help from his local build- 
ing and loan association. To apply for such 
help, of course, it will be necessary for him to 
visualize carefully just what modernizing is 
planned, how much it will cost and what the 
result will be. 

By doing this, the owner makes it possible 
for the loan association to estimate accurately 
how much the contemplated improvements 
will increase the home’s value and thus decide 
the amount of the loan the improvement war- 
rants. 

Home owners who are dissatisfied with 
their dwellings will find the present an ideal 
time for modernizing because good labor is 
plentiful and lumber and other building ma- 
terials are cheaper than they have been for 
many years. 





Changes Corporate Name 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 13.—Announce- 
ment recently has been made that the corporate 
name of Klamath Pine Distributors has been 
changed to Kent Lumber Co. In this announce- 
ment, sent out by Joseph S. Kent, president, the 
statement is made that there is no change in 
management, ownership nor policy, but merely 
the re-adoption of the name under which the 
Kent Lumber Co. started in business in 1925. 
The announcement says: 

“In July, 1930, we adopted Klamath Pine 
Distributors as a descriptive name, owing to a 
combined selling arrangement with Kesterson 
Lumber Co. This arrangement has been dis- 
continued. We will henceforth operate under 
the original title.” 


Important Shippers Affiliate 
with Export Organization 


SEATILE, WAsH., April 11—L. E. Force, 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., has issued the following statement: 

Negotiations have been pending for some 
time and the movement just completed marks 
one of the most forward steps recently taken 
in the lumber industry. 

Approximately 90 percent of the export ship- 
ping mills will now handle their export sales 
through the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., which was one of the first companies 
to organize under the Export Trade Act and 
has been in business, maintaining a leading 
position in the export trade, since 1916. 

The move of the mills in getting behind this 
organization is greatly welcomed by export- 
ers, as well as foreign buyers, as it will make 
it possible to stabilize conditions and elimi- 
nate violent fluctuations which have been 
most unprefitable to foreign buyers and have 
created a condition which has restricted their 
purchases. 

It will also be possible for the export com- 
pany to carry out a much more extensive 
campaign in foreign trade development. 

Export shipping mills consider this move- 
ment one of the most constructive and one 
which lends greater promise for improving 
conditions in the lumber industry than any- 
thing which has happened for some time. 

The above mentioned increase in the member- 
ship of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. includes: Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
view, Wash.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
Linnton, Ore.; Coos Bay Lumber Co., Marsh- 
field, Ore.; the export shipping mills, of Ever- 
ett, Wash., which were not already affiliated 
with the organization, and the so-called Olym- 
pia group of mills. This inclusive membership 
marks the fulfillment of an ideal in the minds 
of the lumber manufacturers who organized the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. fifteen 
years ago. 
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Fire Destroys Last of a Long 
Line of Mills 


MENOMINEF, Micu., April 14.—The J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co.’s plant and yards here were 
destroyed, supposedly by incendiary fire, early 
Monday, April 13, with a estimated at 
about $1,000,000, fully covered by insurance. 

A large, modern mill, a hardwood flooring 
plant, dry kilns, sheds, barns, 26,000,000 feet ot 
lumber and 2,000,000 feet of logs were con 
sumed in the blaze as the wind sent flames roar 
ing through the plant. The Wells plant, front 
ing on Green Bay at Menominee and extending 
back four blocks, covered 32 acres. It was 
one of the largest and finest plants in Michi- 
gan, and was the last of many on the Menom- 
inee River. 

The fire started about 12:30 a. m. in an old 
building near the stables at the southwest cor- 
ner of the plant, and was preceded by one 
other fire, near the same place. The first was 
put out, but the last had gained some headway 
when discoyered. Twenty-five horses were in 
the stables, and many of them perished in the 
fire. 

A. C. Wells, president of the company, de- 
clared that many attempts had been made to 
burn the plant. The night of the fire he had 
appealed to the police for additional protection 
to augment the watchmen on duty at the plant. 
Ilis request was granted and extra watchmen 
were on duty. 

The plant was founded by the late John 
W. Wells in 1878 and was owned by his estate, 
the heirs of which are his five children. The 
plant burned in 1901 and was afterward re- 
built. A new mill was constructed in 1910. 
The plant had been working at two-thirds ca- 
pacity and has been employing 350 men; had 
a capacity of 100,000 feet in ten hours, all hard- 
wood, and had been producing 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 feet per annum of lumber and about 
8,000,000 feet of maple and birch flooring. 


loss 





Southern Californians in Trade 
Promotion Conferences 


Los ANGeLes, Catir., April 11.—Using as 
their theme song, trade promotion, 274 south- 


ern California lumbermen attended a_ get- 
together meeting April 7 at the Elks Club. 


Dealers were represented from every district, 
from Ventura to Riverside, and joined in the 
program which echoed a note of sound business 
practice and optimism throughout. This is the 
second meeting of its kind that has been held 
here since the Lumber & Allied Products In- 
stitute of Southern California has been organ- 
ized and has done much to create a better 
understanding among the local dealers and 
assist them in solving their problems. 

An excellent program followed the dinner 
and among the speakers were W. J. Van 
Valkenburgh, president of the Los Angeles 
County Building Materials Association, Frank 
Burnaby, president of the Sun Lumber Co., and 
Kenneth Smith, secretary-manager of the in- 
stitute. Jack Dionne was speaker of the eve- 
ning and delivered a stirring address. 





To btedieonins a Third Kiln 


Sepro Woottey, Wasu., April 11.—Following 
the recent rebuilding of two dry kilns that were 
considered out of date from the standpoint of 
efficient drying and to take care of an increased 
demand for its products, the Hardwood Prod- 
ucts Corporation, of this city, has contracted 
for the modernization of a third dry kiln. When 
this third kiln is completed this company will 
have one of the most modern and efficient hard- 
wood drying installations on the Pacific coast. 
Kiln temperatures, humidity and ventilation in 
these new kilns, which all are of the Moore 
reversible cross-circulation type, are auto- 
matically controlled and the drying is constantly 
under the control of the kiln operator, thus 
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making it possible to. dry lumber to a definite 
moisture content with almost complete elimi- 
nation of degrading. 

lhe Llardwood Products Corporation, one of 
the largest concerns in the Pacific Northwest 
manufacturing hardwood exclusively, has a 
daily capacity of 15,000 feet of band sawn lum- 
ber. The output consists chiefly of alder, birch, 
maple and cottonwood and is seasoned after 
cutting, at low temperatures in the Moore kilns. 
G. H. Gilbertson is president, Charles Gilstrap, 
manager, and Carl Allen superintendent of the 
company, the latter being in charge of the dry 
kiln operations. 





lowa Lumber and Material Deal- 


ers Will Go to School 


Des Iowa, April 13.—In_ accord- 
ance with the desire expressed by a number of 
the members, the directors of the lowa Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association have ar- 
ranged to sponsor a short course to be held 
at the lowa State College at Ames in the 
latter part of July. 

Secretary C. D. Marckres announces that 
subjects to be studied at this 2-day short course 
probably will include State college service 
available for building material dealers; founda- 
tions; construction—frame, masonry and con- 
crete; roofing; the farm house; animal hous- 
ing; crop housing; farm machinery housing. 

Of course this is only a rough outline, but 
will give dealers an idea of the valuable in- 
formation that will be in store for those who 
attend this short course. Iowa State College 
includes on its staff engineers who have a 
broad knowledge of all problems that enter 
into building construction. It also has the 
necessary equipment to test building materials 
so that accurate knowledge may be obtained of 
their strength and durability. 


Moines, 
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Careful Methods for Manufac- 


turing Door Jambs 


Omak, WaASH., April 11.—The Biles-Cole. 
man Lumber Co., here, is now using a method 
of manufacturing door jambs that insures the 
jambs being absolutely straight. Stock which 
is to be used for door jambs is first put through 
a jointer which makes a straight edge on the 
piece. This straight edge is then run against 
the guide of the machine which makes the door 
jamb. Manufactured in this manner, the jamb 
is bound to be perfectly straight, and when the 
door is properly hung it fits tight against the 
jamb and excludes the draft and dirt that would 
filter through with a loose fitting jamb. 

About a year ago the company employed 
A. M. Christensen, a man of wide experience 
in pine re-manufacturing, and placed him jn 
the plant with the title of “inspector of manu- 
factured articles,” with the sole purpose of 
checking up to see that material used in O, K, 
(Omak Kwality) soft pine frames, or other 
product, was made exactly to the rigid standard 
required. The result of this super-inspection 
service has been to make the operator of each 
machine refuse to take stock coming from a 
previous operation that is not perfectly run to 
pattern, nor is he inclined to do less than his 
best to see that the product of his own machine 
is of required standard. Another result is that 
these skilled workmen think more of their jobs 
and their contribution toward perfection of arti- 
cles made of wood; hence the company has 
practically no labor turn-over. 





TREELESS ICELAND is being afforested with 
Canadian pine, spruce, tamarack and balsam 
through the efforts of the Icelandic reforesta- 
tion society of Winnipeg, Man., which is raising 
funds to ship more coniferous seeds to Iceland 
this spring. 


Forest Fire Reports Exaggerated 


That reports of excessive losses to timber and 
to other property in forest fires in Wisconsin 
the latter part of last week, as indicated in dis- 
patches to the daily papers, were greatly ex- 
aggerated, is indicated in authentic reports that 
have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
lumber manufacturers and timber owners in that 
section. In a telegram on Oct. 15, W. A. Holt, 
of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., said: 

Last Saturday and Sunday 
forest fire days, extremely dry, with a high 
southwest wind prevailing. There were fires 
everywhere in the dry grass and brush which 
were uncontrollable. We have not heard of 
much except to young forest growth, 
outside of the destruction of Wallace, Mich., 
and the burning of some cedar posts, pulp- 
wood and logs on landings. Tipler, Wis., had 


were typical 


loss, 


a close call and several settlers near there 
were burned out. Monday the wind changed 
to the north and the fires died down, but 


there are a number of fires still running in 
the brush and grass. 


W. D. Connor, president of the Connor Lum- 
ber & Land Co., Marshfield, Wis., in a wire 
said: “Reports regarding fires in Forest County 
and Laona greatly exaggerated.” Laona and 
Wabeno were mentioned in news dispatches as 
places that suffered most heavily from these 
alleged forest fires. In connection with these 
reports, Mr. Connor said: 

In tne last thrée years in all our timber 
lands in Forest County we have not had 40 
acres of timber burned over. Seeing that 
fire last Sunday, a person not accustomed to 
forest fires or never having seen one, would 
think there was no chance for saving any- 
thing and that the whole country was afire. 
It was a terrific fire, but was burning in 
slashings. Our forest fire fighting equipment 
and engines and pumps were sent to the 
scene, cleaned the dry grass and brush away 
from old growth, did a little back firing and 
kept the fire away from the timber and from 


the homes of people living in that settle- 


ment. Not one settler was burned out. Ther: 
was no fire within three miles of Laona and 
reports that the village of Wabeno was wiped 
out were entirely erroneous. Not a single 
homesteader lost his home and no building 
of any kind within a radius of three or four 
miles of Wabeno was burned. 


Mr. Connor says that based on newspaper 
reports, the district Red Cross office received 
a telegram from headquarters in St. Louis, ask- 
ing how many families were burned out and 
what assistance the Red Cross could render. 
They were advised that there was no need for 
assistance. 

Reports that have come to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN so far indicate that while the fires 
burned fiercely and there was a smoke pall over 
a large section of country, these fires were con- 
fined largely to brush and grass and the slash- 
ings in old logging operations. 

The destruction of the plant of the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., at Menominee, Mich., had 
no connection whatever with the forest fires. 

In response to a request for information as 
to possible forest fire damage, O. T. Swan, 
secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., on 
\pril 15 wired: “No special survey being made 
by association, but such reports as received 
indicate that no sawmill town has been dam- 
aged by forest fires. It is reported that 200,000 
feet of logs were burned in the Winter to Park 
Falls district. Rains are expected over most 
of the area today.” 

Numerous woods and brush fires are attrib- 
uted to the fine touring weather and unusually 
dry conditions that prevailed on Sunday, 
emphasizing the fact that human carelessness 
still makes fires faster than the present State 
organization can handle them. In the opinion 
of Mr. Swan, much educational work is needed, 
directed towards the touring public and the 
settlers. 
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* National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincTon, D. April 13.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended April 4, and for 


thirteen weeks ae that dé ate, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
le- identical mills ior the corresponding period of 1930: 


























thod ONE WEEK No. of ‘ Percent Percent Percent 
the Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments. of 1930 Orders of 1930 
hich Southern P ine Association..............+..+- 116 32,413,000 63 39,249,000 83 36,372,000 85 
ugh West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ: OR rts elated 198 102, 785,000 58 101,690,000 68 121,248,000 77 
7 Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 62 27, '975, 000 57 25,847,000 69 23,767,000 56 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assoc iation. 7 3,110,000 124 3,093,000 75 2,348,000 60 
aInst Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 1,437,000 60 792,000 64 682,000 70 
door North Cz alias Pine Association............. 41 4,828,000 77 5,410,000 119 4,256,000 85 
amb Ne ee eee ere er enne 142 172,548,000 59 176,081,000 72 188,673,000 75 
| the Hardwoods: 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 186 16,120,000 56 20,840,000 81 18,139,000 838 
‘ould Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 3,076,000 59 2,251,000 56 1,648,000 42 
ey IN i iis a itctaa-de og. dca a erorwinasth oon ela 204 19,196, 000 56 23,091,000 78 19,787,000 £0 
oyed rer re rr ee eee eT 628 191,744,000 59 199,172,000 73 208,460,000 75 
ence THIRTEEN WEEKS Mills 
n in softwoods: Reporting* 
anu- Southern Pine Associ ation sit ied cide tekigohiaca aaa 124 459,358,000 66 498,834,000 77 513,723,000 77 
apes West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 198 1,262,319,000 63 1,325,887,000 72 1,395,178,000 75 
e of Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 257,715,000 63 344,392,000 78 321,123,000 72 
). K, California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.7.. 25 57,065,000 84 152) 218,000 £2 149,268, 000 72 
ther Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 18,536,000 73 34,410,000 71 34,873,000 87 
1: Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 23,593,000 57 15,309,000 68 16. 064,000 66 
¢ ard North Carolina Pine Association............. 16 56,117,000 63 65,464,000 93 53,447,000 76 
ction - —- ——_—___—— — —_———_———— — 
each ie DED sc hecwee nae cebeneere< + écewe 184 2 AL 34, 703, 000 64 “2,4 40,514, 000 75 “2,48 3,676,000 75 
ma Hardwoods: : ; " 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute... 6.20. ) 207,021,000 58 242,451,000 76 252,222,000 80 
“ Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 2 52 701,000 56 32,239,000 62 34,195,000 66 
1 his ———— ; eee — os — 
“hine i DO. a cama cw ae neheeee cows Xr alow 2 259,722, 000 57 274,690, 000 74 286,417,000 78 
that fC ee re nee H 2,394,425,000 63 2,715,204,000 75 2,770,093,000 75 
jok *Average weekly number. Ten weeks. 
ODS 
arti- 
“ Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks Western Pine S 
with Wasuincton, D. C., April 13.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross | [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Sonn stock footage April 4, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: PortLAND, Ore., April 15.—The Western Pine 
— No. of Gross Unfilled ae Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
‘ising Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent on operations during the week ended April 11: 
land Bomterm FIG AOWSCIMTIGMs ooo 6c 60 oss occ ccs dcvies 112 832,644,000 106,302,000 3 ° 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 166 1,461,771,000 392,284,000 27 Total number of mills reporting, 82: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 87 1,226,424,000 114,608,000 9 Actual production for week....... 32,860,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 7 257,226,000 19,841,000 8 I a te rclicie dias bids w 9 a aceon ae 24, +S 000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 160 969,711,000 149,102,000 15 Ce SE hii'ew claw eee oreaye 22,725,000 
od Report of 61 mills: 
eae ) . . . Operating COVOCIY 6.00 6sccecses 69,267,000 
- Hemlock and Hardwood barrels. Production in March, 1931, was 26.7 | Average for 3 previous years..... 48,655,000 
percent less, and shipments were 18.7 percent | Actual production for week....... 31,912,000 
"here : : = : less, than in March, 1930. Stocks at the mills 
| _ Osukosu, Wis., April 13.—The Northern | were 3.3 percent less than those of a year ago er 
viped Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- “i , * | Average production ............+. 41,122,000 
ingle ciation makes the following report for the week Op Re ener rere 112,684,000 
ingle = . & re . oo Stock on hand—April 11.......... 1,208,450,000 
lding ended April 4: Percent ° Séentical mil) rti 61 
four of Ca- W, + "i + R entic s reporting, : 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity es Oas eview Production— 
Capacity, 48 units*..10,164,000 210,000 100 : f ra 2 ae 9 987 0 
oe heltns wredection... < 106, 000 92'000 13 | [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Operating capacity ............ 69,267,00 
pat Shipments+ ........ 3,135,000 65.000 20 ' i ‘ F ee i Average for 3 previous years... 48,655,000 
eived Orders received} __.. 2.557.000 53,000 25 oe SEATTLE, WasH., April 15.— The } 221 West Week ended Week ended 
_ask- Orders on hand....20,193,000 ..... Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving April 11,1931 April 12, 1930 
° é ° . , a ~~ »7 019 
t and Hemlock— production, shipments and orders during the —— week... + 912,000 ie a8, ee 
ys Capacity, 68 units*..14,366,000 210,000 100 week ended April 11 reported: Orders received .. 22' 446,000 35,851,000 
d tor Actual production... 2,391,000 35,001 6 : +7 rm 
Shipmn = ction ety + yo * | Production 114,950,000 : : Identical mills reporting, 80: 
Orders re ceived+ estes 081.000 14,000 7 Shipments 118,255,000 2.88% over production 'r *ti 
RICAN Orders on hand..... 8,082,000 ‘ : | Orders 133,861,000 16.15% over production | Production 
» fires si waean scabs eS 2 ee “Ee , ‘ Average for 3 previous years... 40,730,000 
| over Combined production of hardwoods and hem- A group of 340 mills whose production re- Week ended Week ended 
Ba": lock for the week amounted to 59 percent of ports ol 1931 to date are complete, reported April 11,1931 April 12, 1930 
lash productive capacity. | as follows: Unfilled orders 112,242,000 143,312,000 
stash- *Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 , ew ity 297.77 Gross stocks on 
feet is “auiiened ane unit. The avaduetion avecnae pees — bg sven its hand ....++++++s. 1,191,189,000 1,174,363,000 
. W. is based on lumber scale. : — sii ia sg ata 
‘ De oc se seer eda 158,450,000 
. had ,{Lamber fabricated at mill and used in con- 1931 . é 117 053 000 
s stniatdam waneee te toa 4 pmcon, | 1981... seers eee eee sees etseees 053,00 m 
es. : rt ot Ala k is included in total orders and Actual cut week ended April 11.... 132,445,000 Southern Pine Report 
on as ‘ 
Swan, | A group of 221 mills whose production for : ca , 
lwood —— the week ended April 11 was 114,950,000 feet, a Pi pegg en a a the ~— 
Ss. On | m + St + + reported distribution as follows: endec pril 4, Saturday, 133 mills ot tota 
made | e en a ISTICS Unfilled capacity of 136% units (a unit representing an 
. | r . ‘ ‘ Shi ents rders Orders xe 2 ( 
eiwed | WW ASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—American all pepeneeenl bo tie sete — ener” A output of 1, ony oo eae 
dam- Portland cement mills still show a decline in | D mestic = gies reas yer Spey = a - Pe ; Fao ‘ 
00,000 the ratio of operations to capacity. According | _ cargo 47,936,000 56,119,000 196,418,000 | Teport as follows to the Southern tine /issocia 
Park to statistics of the bureau of mines of the | _e ort 20,880,000 28,655,000 166,120,000 | tion: I 0 foe 
. oo * eee 8,619,000 | LSS 4 " 
most Department of Commerce, the ratio of oper- | nina Pescarioeasis ia sei _ | Production— Carsf Feet Ave. tual 
eee to capacity for the twelve months ended | 118,255,000 133,861,000 476,354,000 | Aver. 3 years.. 56,753,000 — 7 
ittrib- farch 31 was 58.6 percent. The ratio per- | : ; : | Actual ...... . 85,210,000 62.0: . 
é - . | Ag 95 : whose re ; - | Shipments* :2,00 2,126,000 74.23 119.64 
sually centage for the twelve months ended March | , A caps: Pa peed = ween reports “ we —— en 
inday, 31, 1930, was 66.1 percent, and for the twelve | ie gris. ae — i os ete tor | ~ Received* 1,865 39,165,000 69.01 112.2 
ssness months ended March 31, 1929, was 70.9 per- | 198° and 1931, to date, reported as follows: | On hand end 2 042 
State cent. Weekended Average for 14 weeks week? ..... 113,043,000 ....  -- 
pinion During March, 8,227,000 barrels were pro- April 11, 1931 1931 1930 *Orders were 92.97 percent of shipments. 
eded duced, 7,172,000 | oii i hi ad, § stock Production 110,846,000 97,948,000 154,890,009 | tOrders on hand at above 133 mills showed 
ecce", | fe yarrels were shipped, and StOCKS | Shipments 114,693,000 102,836,000 143,817,000 | a decrease of 2.55 percent, or 2,961,000 feet, 
d_ the on hand at the end of the month were 29,627,000 ' Orders 129'117,000 108,216,000 143,789,000 | during the week. 
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Home Sales Stressed at Millwork Banquets 


Lumber Dealer Entertains Bank- 
ers, Realtors and Contractors 


Betoit, Wis., April 13.—The Hilton Hotel 
in this city on last Tuesday evening was the 
scene of an interesting gathering, the occasion 
being a dinner for contractors, bankers and 


address of welcome. The principal speakers of 
the evening were S. S. Cook, of the Curtis 
Co., Clinton, Iowa; L. A. Quinlan, of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; Fermor S. Cannon, a 
prominent architect and head of the Railroad- 
men’s Building & Savings Association, and 
3ert Westover, building code expert of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 











Beloit (Wis.) building interests hear talk on home design 


realtors, sponsored by the Home Lumber & 
Mill Co. 

The principal speaker was W. D. Sawler, 
Chicago, his subject being “Building and Financ- 
ing Homes of Correct Architectural Design.” 

E. R. Knudson, manager of the Home Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., had charge of this meeting. 
Commenting upon it to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he said: “We were 
very much pleased with the success of this meet- 
ing and believe there is much to be gained 
for the lumbermen by working with these three 
branches of the building industry—the con- 


tractors, realtors and bankers.” 
This delightful occasion was attended by 
about fifty bankers, realtors, lumbermen and 


building contractors. 


Company Holds Annual Smoker 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 13.—The annual 
smoker, held recently by the Capitol Lumber 
Co., of this city, was attended, as guests of the 
company, by approximately 275 Indianapolis 
contractors, architects and builders. L. C. 
Huey, vice president, presided and made the 





Westover discussed the value of kiln dried lum- 
ber and said that all homes should be con- 
structed of lumber that is thoroughly dry and 
preferably kiln dried. 

An entertaining vaudeville program was pre- 
sented during the serving of a buffet luncheon. 





Hosts to Contractors and Loan 


Officials 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 13.—An event 
of outstanding importance was a meeting re- 
cently held here, at which the contractors and 
building and loan association officers of Grand 
Rapids were the guests of the following dealers : 


Comstock Park Lumber Co., B. F. Edge 
Lumber Co., Engel Lumber Co., Keegstra 
Lumber Co., Oakdale Lumber Co., Riverside 
Lumber Co., Sinclair Lumber & Fuel Co, 
Togan Stiles (Inc.); Valley Lumber Co., and 
Verhey Lumber Co. 


The principal speaker was William D. Saw- 
ler, of Chicago, who stressed the desirability of 
building homes that are architecturally correct 
and called attention to the loan values of such 


homes when compared with those of a 
descript type. _ 

Joel Leslie, secretary of the Mutual Home & 
Savings Association, of Grand Rapids, in an 
interesting talk, accentuated the fact that good 
design is considered and is recognized as an 
asset by the building and loan associations. 

This meeting was well attended and all of 
the builders present have commented favorably 
on it and have expressed the opinion that the 
dealers are rendering a real service to the com- 
munity in stressing the value of good construc- 
tion and proper architectural design in the build- 
ing of homes. 

These dealers, who were the hosts on this 
occasion, have equipped several rooms in one 
of Michigan’s greatest department stores, the 
Herpolsheimers Co., that show the correct wood- 
work in colonial and English living rooms and 
dining rooms, and also several colonial and 
English entrances. This is an elaborate display, 
correctly furnished as to drapes, furniture etc, 
by the Herpolsheimers Co. This display, an- 
nounced by large newspaper ads, was opened 
today and already has attracted tremendous 
interest. 


non- 


Entertain Pecos Valley Contrac- 
tors and Lumbermen 


Roswe.t, N. M., April 13.—Voicing a feeling 
of optimism in regard to a reawakening in the 
building trades, Pecos Valley contractors and 
lumbermen were guests at a banquet given in 
their honor at the Nickson Hotel in this city 
last Saturday by the El Paso Sash & Door Co. 
C. H. Salmon and G. L. Sloan represented the 
hosts at the dinner. In his capacity as toast- 
master, Mr. Salmon expressed appreciation of 
the presence of the visitors and voiced the opin- 
ion that real salesmanship is needed in the 
building trades. He gave statistics indicating 
the field for those in the building trades during 
the next 20 years through increase in popula- 
tion and remodeling of out-of-date homes. 

“The business is there for the lumbermen 
who go after it and apply real salesmanship,” 
said Mr. Salmon, “and when the lumberman 
sells lumber and building materials it means 
work for the contractors and carpenters.” 

The guests were welcomed to Roswell by 
State Senator John H. Mullis, of the Pecos 
Valley Lumber Co. The invocation was pro- 
nouncd by F. I. Sullins, local contractor. D. 1. 
Clowe, mayor of Artesia and manager of the 














Contractors and building and loan officials gather at banquet at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Kemp Lumber Co., of that place, replied to 
the address of welcome. 

Referring to Mr. Salmon’s statement concern- 
ing the opportunities for business for the build- 
ing trades, Joe Clayton, an Artesia contractor, 
expressed the opinion that lumbermen and con- 
tractors are letting automobile salesmen get 
ahead of them by inducing prospects to buy 
cars instead of homes. 

Lumbermen, contractors and building and 
joan association representatives were present 
from Roswell, Hagerman, Alamogordo, Fort 
Sumner, Artesia, Portales, Elida, Carlsbad and 
Lovington, N. M.; Farwell and Hereford, 
Texas, and Texhoma, Okla. 

The occasion was thoroughly enjoyed by every 
one present and all went away imbued with a 
feeling of confidence that better times are ahead 
for the building trades in the Pecos Valley. 


New Mill Installing High- 
Powered Dry Kiln 


FounTtAIN, AvA., April 13.—Having cut out 
at Ruthven, Ala., the Schuster Springs Lumber 
Co. has just recently completed a modern new 
mill at Fountain. New equipment, including 
the latest improvements, has been installed 
throughout. 





‘A Good Time to Cover 


For the information of those lumbermen who 
occasionally try to sell a car or two of 4/4 FAS 
hard maple, or 1x8-inch No. 2 southern pine 
shiplap, or maybe No. 1 common 1x8-inch 
Douglas fir boards, or perhaps it is 4/4 No. 1 
common and selects plain sap gum—for the 
information of these and other gentlemen of 
the trade, we repeat, it is quite in order to 
announce that horns, cloven hoofs and forked 
tail are not “standard equipment” of a purchas- 
ing agent. The writer can say that with deep 
conviction, after careful observation of the 
genus purchasor materia industrialis on Thurs- 
day evening of last week at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago at the Great Northern Hotel. 

These men, besides gathering for the purpose 
of electing officers and of being educated in the 
every-day happenings of the commercial world, 
were there to have fun, and judging by the 
jollity noticed around the dinner table they were 
having plenty of fun, both formally and infor- 
mally. There was also business, of course, and 
this included committee reports on the various 
commodities. Most interesting, to us, was the 
report on lumber, presented by W. E. Roy 
Howell, of the Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

He first mentioned hardwoods, reporting that 
there has been no change of consequence in 
the last two weeks; automobile and furniture 
factories are opening up, he said, “but not 
enough to disturb the market materially.” Soft- 
wood prices have dropped, however, he con- 
tinued, and closed with this advice: 

“If it is necessary for anybody to buy soft- 
woods, now would be a good time to cover up 
lor two or three months.” 

Other men’s commodity reports made it evi- 
dent, from advice to “cover now” or “we don't 
recommend heavy purchases now,” or (as in 
the case of cotton), “now is a good time to buy 
if you know where you can use it,” that what 
these men are seeking is an opportunity to 
obtain for their respective companies the mate- 
rials necessary, at a time when the lowest pos- 
sible prices are likely to be offered. The reports 
listed commodities as “a good buy” or “not a 
good buy,” according to the present prices and 
future prospects. We noticed with interest that 
what constituted a “good” buy was not an 
especially low price, but simply assurance that 
any future price change would be up, not down. 

But there was another form of education pre- 
sented that night. It was the speech, or ad- 
dress, or demonstration—call it what you will— 
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One of the outstanding features of the new 
plant is a high-powered Moore cross-circulation 
kiln of the efficient reversible fan system. This 
is a double-track kiln 104 feet long and 21 feet 
wide, and affording unusually large holding and 
drying capacity. Drying conditions within the 
kiln are electrically controlled. 

With this improved type of kiln drying is 
done on lower kiln temperatures with relatively 
high humidity and a fast, reversible circulation 
which is forced cross-ways in the kiln through 
sticker-openings in the loads of lumber. An 
enormous volume of air passes over both sides 
of each board in the load, and reversing circu- 
lation at regular intervals insures uniform dry- 
ing on both sides and at top, bottom and center 
of the loads. 


3ecause of the positive, reversible circulation 
no “flues” are required in the loads, and their 
elimination enables the pilers to stack as much 
as 40 per cent to 50 per cent more lumber on 
each truckload, thereby increasing the holding 
and drying capacity of the kiln. 


The Schuster Springs Lumber Co. is con- 
nected with the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Ala., of which J. E. McGowin is 
president. The high-powered and _ efficient 
Moore cross-circulation kiln at the Fountain 
plant was built by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 


by Harrison E. Howe, of Washington, D. C., 
editor of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
His subject was “Science and the New Compe- 
tition,” and the traveling bag on the table in 
front of him was chock 
full of samples with 
which he illustrated his 
talk. He talked very 
fast (he had to, because 





of the breadth of his 
subject) but distinctly, 
and this with the travel- 
ing bag made it look 
like a cross between 
W. H. HALLSTEIN, 
Chicago; 


Elected President 





Floyd Gibbons and a 
magician with his bag 
of tricks. 

His purpose was to 
show that the vast 
amount of research by 
chemists has resulted in 
several, or even many, 
different ways to ac- 
complish the same thing, thus breaking down old 
monopolies and bringing about the new compe- 
tition. He spoke of the numerous forms of 
transportation now available in a world where 
formerly there were but a few, and of the in- 
ventions which have provided several types of 
refrigeration to compete with Mother Nature 
and her annual harvest of ice—yet through it 
all the old remains, and so there is competition. 
There is the competition among cigarette manu- 
facturers, and now experiments with cigarettes 
that light themselves, by means of match mate- 
rial on the tip. There is “blue coal” as a trade 
mark; and great possibilities in the hydrogena- 
tion of fuel oil are seen, as well as in the con- 
version of soft coal into gasoline. Chemists 
are experimenting, successf-lly, with methods 
of “feeding” trees to advance certain character- 
istics of the trees, such as the amount of oil in 
the nut kernels. Sodium nitrate made in Hone- 
well, Va., has broken down the old Chilean 
monopoly, and furthermore it is more nearly 








pure. There is sugar half as sweet as. cane 
sugar, and also other sugar twice as sweet. 


Synthetic methanol is on the market, and also 
synthetic camphor. And cellulose, the modern 
wonder, which has several sources (including 
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Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. 
The Moore company has built nearly four hun- 
dred kilns of this efficient new type. 





Railroad Extension to Open Up 
Big Timber Tract 


ALBANY, Ore., April 11.—In conjunction with 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., the Oregon 
Electric Railroad is completing an extension 
from Albany via Lebanon to Sweet Home, 
Cascadia, Ore., into the vast timber areas of 
the Santiam, and trains will be under opera- 
tion as far as Sweet Home in the near future. 
From that point a branch is being extended to 
Holley and thence up the Calapooia Valley into 
one of the largest bodies of untouched stand- 
ing timber in the United States. 

The current year probably will see some of 
the largest developments in these districts that 
have taken place for many years. According 
to Tripp & Murphy, realtors of Albany, who 
have been actively engaged in that line for more 
than a quarter of a century, the timber regions 
of Oregon are being readily developed and with 
the Oregon Electric and Northern Pacific ex- 
tending south from Eugene, very little timber 
in Oregon will remain that is not subject to 
immediate use. 


Is Advice of Purchasing Agents’ 
Committee Reporting on Softwoods 


wood, bagasse, cotton, and cornstalks) and 
seemingly an endless variety of uses, “from lit- 
erature to lingerie.” 

“In these days of scientific development,” 
the jovial editor cautioned, “it doesn’t pay to 
say ‘It can’t be done.” He already had proved 
the truth of that statement, for several of the 
products he had been displaying were developed 
only in the face of unbelieving but short-sighted 
men who believed them impossible of accom- 
plishment—such, for instance, as Duco, and the 
fountain pens which are made of skim milk, and 
countless others. He touched on the develop- 
ment of Flexwood, and other products of the 
laboratory, and concluded with this statement 
of the aim of research: 

“The research man’s job is to keep you fel- 
lows reasonably dissatisfied with what you have, 
and to make you want something better.” 

After Mr. Howe’s address was the election 
of officers. There was no contest for the offices 
of the association, but three members of the 
board of governors were chosen from a field of 
six candidates. The new officers and governors 
elected are: 


President—W. H. 
Ventilating Co. 

First vice president—Harry J. Reefe, Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Second vice president—E. L. 
National Air Transport (Inc.). 

Secretary—Frederick J. Heaslip, 
Morse & Co. 

Treasurer—James 
Castings Co. 

Governors—James A. “Josh” Billings, Pay- 
son Manufacturing Co.; S. Fred Proctor, Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Co.; and George A. Nee- 
sham, Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 


Hallstein, Ilg Electric 





VanVechten, 
Fairbanks, 


Shepherd, Sivyer Steel 


Before the retiring president, C. M. Oberling, 
of the Container Corporation of America, relin- 
quished the gavel he spoke with satisfaction of 
the year which has just closed, complimenting 
the association on the fact that Treasurer Shep- 
herd’s report showed that the organization 
funds had increased more than $5,000. The new 
executive in taking over the “reins” announced 
that the program for the new year includes 
research and analysis of commodities on the 
initiative of the purchasing agents themselves. 
Concerning the business situation, he said ‘that 
“In the last month we have witnessed a decided 
improvement in public sentiment and cheerful- 
ness, but not so much in orders. We.... 
have a big job before us and it is only hard 
work that will win in the long run.” 
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ROTECTION is the thing that is wor- 

rying all branches of the industry. 

The odd thing is that each branch, in 

seeking protection for itself, overlooks 
or refuses to see that any other branch needs 
any protection. The retailer cries out for the 
sort of protection he thinks his forefathers had. 
The wholesaler appeals for an increasing per- 
centage as a protection against his rising costs, 
and the manufacturer solicits both the whole- 
saler and the retailer to make a market for 
his product. 

In this call for protection the retailers, being 
the greatest in number, made the most racket 
and made it first, so their side of the case is 
more generally known. But there are other 
angles to the problem, and before it can ever 
be settled right, and with fairness to all, we 
must stop and see what each branch of the 
industry is entitled to. It is possible that when 
we look at the protection problem from all 
angles we will decide that we don’t want what 
we think we want. Like everything else, pro- 
tection should be weighed by the answers to 
these three questions: Do we need it? How 
much does it cost? Is it worth it? 


The answer to the first question, “Do we need 


it?” or, “Is protection necessary?” can, I think, 
be disposed of quickly. The 
answer is definitely, “Yes.” If 
the aile as ) i 

Do We e retailer has no protection 


from the wholesale distributers, 





how can he safely conduct his 

Need business? If the wholesale dis- 
1+? tributers will sell the retailer's 
. customers, where is the retailer 
to market his stock of goods? 





If the wholesale distributers sell 
such a large proportion of the retailer’s trade 
that the remainder must pay such a high price 
to cover the heavy distribution costs which 
small volume creates, how can lumber be sold 
to the home builder on a reasonable basis? 
Therefore, it not to the direct interest of 
the wholesale distributers to have a large vol- 
ume pass through the retail yard so as to keep 
down the cost to the consumer? If the retailer 
accepts the responsibility of consumer distri- 
bution and then makes no effort to sell lumber, 
how can the manufacturer hope to move his 
product? If the retailer is made secure in his 
retail market, is not his responsibility very def- 
inite that he must push the sale of lumber 
The answer to all these questions is that we 
all need protection, not only each from the 
other, but the protection of unified interests. 

There is nothing peculiar to the lumber in- 
dustry in this situation. In every line of in- 
dustry distribution was based on a protected 
movement from manufacturer, step by step to 
the consumer. In every industry, distribution 
was forme ys rigidly held in definite channels, 
but in the last few years the retailer has noted 
a more or less breaking down of old distribu- 
tion methods. At first he is inclined to charge 
that the reason for this a lower standard 
of business morals on the part of the manufac- 
turer and wholesale distributer. This seems 
to be the easiest way to dispose of the situa- 
tion, but disposition of it on this basis is noth- 
ing short of plain buck-passing. It is conceiv- 
able that the manufacturers of any one com- 
modity might suddenly face a situation that 
would cause them to leave their distributers out 
on a limb, but it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the manufacturers of every commodity 
would do the same thing at the 
same time. We must look fur- 
ther and more carefully for our 
answer, and the longer we ex- 
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How 








Much amine the situation the more 
complex and far-reaching the 

Does It reasons for these changes be- 
come. 

Cost? Before we contemplate the 
cost of protection it will be 
necessary to give serious con- 

sideration to the reasons why protection is a 

paramount issue in the lumber industry. <A 


great many people have asked me why I am 
wasting my time working on a trade practice 
program when the lumber industry is going to 
the dogs. In other words, some of my friends 
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think we have been fiddling while Rome is burn- 
ing. My answer to them is this: 

Every time we approach the great problem of 
industry co-operation the retailer tells us that 
until the manufacturers are willing to insure his 
market, he is not seriously interested in pushing 
the sale of lumber; and the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers tell us that until the retailer 
is willing to get out and do a real merchandising 
job, they are not interested in an industry co- 
operation program. Thereupon, we find our- 
selves right back on the job, trying to work out 
a definite statement on distribution that can be 
clearly understood by all those who desire to 
understand it. 

There is plenty of accumulated evidence that 
this question of protection is a vital one and 
worth giving our attention to, so let us search 
out some of the reasons of the present unrest 
in the distribution of all commodities, and par- 
ticularly in lumber. The future business life of 
everyone in the industry is to be affected by 
the way the lumber trade seeks out the causes, 
weighs them and works out the answer to the 
present situation. Opposing interests may each 
at first decide that they will fight to the bitter 
end for their individual interests, but a fight on 
this basis means nothing but loss for all. There 
is a middle way that will lead to harmony and 
satisfaction. 


The lumber industry now finds itself in the 
ame position that a large number of other in- 
dustries have found themselves 
in recent years. The industry 
is at the cross roads, and it is 
up to 1t to decide which road of 
the many leading toward the 
future it will take. While the 
industry is always more or less 
in the position of being at the 
cross roads, a review of lumber 
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Worth 
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history of the last fifty years 
does not reveal the previous necessity on its 
part for a decision of such importance as it 


is now required to make. 

The most significant thing about life is not 
where we have been, or where we are now, 
but rather which way we are headed. 

When we come to consider this most signifi- 
cant thing, “which way we are headed,” there 
is no necessity for us to assume a gloomy atti- 
tude, because there is every reason why we 
should be agreeable about it. If you have a 
ticket directly to hell, or if your business 
headed straight for the bankruptcy courts, or 
if your industry is destined for the junk pile, 
certainly you are much better off today than 
you will be tomorrow. You should be glad to 
know the situation so as to take such steps as 
you can in personal interest. On the other 
hand, if your ticket reads to another destina- 
tion, or your business shows signs of becoming 
really prosperous, or your industry promises 
again to become a public favorite, you should 
be happy today, because so much better things 
are in store for you. So in our analysis of the 
lumber industry at the cross roads, let us look 
at the picture without the bias of fear, dissatis- 
faction or distrust, but with fairness, frankness 
and hope, and above all, granting the other 
fellow the right to express his sincere opinion 
without arousing our ire. 

This cross roads problem for the lumber in- 
dustry to consider is whether it will go forward 
distributing its product as it has in the past, 
or follow the path lately taken by several other 
industries and permit the rebuilding of its dis- 
tribution machine on some basis other than 
completely independent dealer distribution. In 
order to see why we are facing this prob- 


is 


lem, we must look at the detail and the whole 
of the lumber picture. We will have to set 
the stage from back drop to front wing, and 
with the complete set before us we can then 
face the making of a decision on the distriby- 
tion problem. 


The chief problems of the lumber 
as I see them, 


industry, 
have arisen from without, rather 
than from within. The jn. 
dustry has chastised itself 
severely for a_ generation 
and it has done so to qa 
point where it has lost con- 
fidence in its leaders, its pro- 
ducers and its distributers, 
We have become so wrapped 
up with consideration of our 
own limitations that we have 
failed to look out of the win- 
dow and see the great eco- 
nomic forces that have brought about changed 
conditions in every industrial walk of life, and 
not seeing, we have failed to adjust our affairs 
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to meet them. My analysis of the troubles 
within the industry can be summed up in one 
sentence. We fight like guerrillas, not like 


soldiers. We have been sniping at one another 
whenever occasion afforded, rather than fighting 
shoulder to shoulder for the industry. 

Later on we will discuss the internal affairs 
of the lumber industry, but in order to start 
setting the stage for this discussion it is neces- 


sary briefly to look at some of the forces at 
work outside of the industry. When I say 
“forces at work outside of the industry, > | 


should more properly say economic forces — 
are working in all lines of industry, lumber 
cluded. Among these things are the iolowien! 


1. Inter-industry competition. 

2. Short-cut distribution methods. 

3. Obsolescence of the whole industries. 

4. Changing living conditions. 

5. Improved transportation facilities. 

Good roads, permitting freer movement 

Overshadowing all of the foregoing are three 
major things of world-wide importance which 
have affected every living human being, directly 
or indirectly. They are: 

1. The increasing amount of State and local 
taxes on real property and the increasing] 
amount of intangible property which pays less 
than its just share of the whole tax burden. 

2. The decline in the value of silver. 

3. The uncontrolled use of “the machine”—J 
mass production. - 


It is not my purpose to enter into a detailed 


ata 





discussion of these three major influences which | 
are so vitally affecting every} 
ene of us, but a word about 
each of them is essential. _ 

For centuries the chie 
basis for levying taxes has 
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been on real property, anc} 

° until the last few decades} 

Major real property has been a 

chief form of the worlds§ 

Influences wealth. In recent years] 
however, the great bulk « 

the wealth of the world] 


has been shifting from real property to it 
tangible property, such as stocks, bonds, mort 
gages etc. It is true that the income from 
these intangibles has been taxed by the Federa 
Government and in a small way by many 0 
the State governments, but the heavy increas} 
in State and local taxes 
real property. This tax load has been one oF 
the causes of a change in the relative value o/ 
real property, which has been declining wit! 
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has been placed otf 
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startling regularity to new low levels each 
year. As a result of declining values and in- 
creased taxes the net return from real prop- 
erty has shrunk and this has forced a further 
decline in value. Never forget this: Net income 
is the basis of value. Real property must be 
relieved of a part of its tax burden if the 
income from and value of real property are to 
increase. The only way to do this is to place 
a share of the State and local tax burden on 
intangibles. This situation direcily affects the 
buying power of every owner of real estate, 
improved or unimproved, urban or rural. The 
tax burden and the diminishing returns have 
also definitely held up new building and the 
modernizing of old structures, so it indirectly 
affects those of us who own no real property 
at all. This tax problem has a definite bearing 
on the value of your lumber sales. 

The price of silver has declined from about 
67 cents an ounce to a low point of about 26 
cents. Inasmuch as one-half of the world’s pop- 
ulation uses silver as its basis of wealth and 
medium of exchange, it is apparent that the 
buying power of one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation has been more than cut in two. This 
means decreased markets for goods and unless 
silver values can be changed it will eventually 
force a lower world wide level of living condi- 
tions, all of which will permanently affect the 
manufacturers and distributers of the world’s 
goods. The smallest retail lumber business in 
this country has already felt the effect of this 
decline in the price of silver. 


For hundreds of years the world has lived 
under the fear of monopolies. Its laws have 
been drawn to protect 
the public from unfair 
combinations and_ the 
evils which result from 





The 


a monopoly of produc- 

Fear of tion. The manufacturer 
. and the producer were 
Monopolies in command. Research, 








science and human _ in- 
genuity have gradually 
developed manufacturing on a mass production 
basis, so that all manufactured articles can be 
readily produced in an amount far in excess 
ot the world’s ability to consume them. This 
has strewn the business world with the wrecks 
of the weaker business enterprises, almost elimi- 
nated the small manufacturer and in some lines 
has forced out all the middlemen and created 
the vertical trust, which does everything from 
accumulating the raw materials to selling the 
finished product to the consumer. As a conse- 
quence, conditions have changed, and instead of 
Manulacturing and producing being the prime 
effort of mankind, disposal of the world’s goods 
has become the principal problem. Due to com- 
petitive influences and uncontrolled mass produc- 
tion, old methods have been discarded; old 
standards of business have been junked and the 
cheapest and most direct methods have become 
the order of the day. Over-production means 
cut-throat competition and unemployment. To- 
day we need protection from over-production 
and its attendant ills just as desperately as we 
formerly needed protection against a monopoly 
of production. For instance, consider the lum- 
ber industry. 

The lumber industry alone can not solve the 
problems of proper tax revision, the decline in 
the value of silver and mass production, but we 
can do our part by individually giving them 
Proper consideration when the world sets out 
to handle them and we can see to it that the 
issues are not permitted to be clouded by poli- 


‘ibution, the Culmination of a Study of Four and a Half 
§ Texas Annual by Harry T. Kendall, of Kansas City, Mo. 


tics or selfish interest. These great problems 
must be solved in the same way we must solve 
our lumber problems—fairly, fearlessly and hon- 
estly. If they are not disposed of in this 
manner, they will rise again to plague a world 
which may for a time sit snugly in comfort, 
arrogant in its prosperity, but which will awake 
in a daze, poor and suffering, too bewildered 
to know where it is hurt or how it happened. 


We have in these three major influences the 
heavy, dark background for the 1931 picture of 
every industry. Let us now fill 
in the scene by considering the 
influences which are directly 
affecting the lumber industry. 


The 
1931 
Picture 


Inter-Industry Competition 


One of the causes of cut- 
throat competition within the 
industry, wholly aside from the 
weight of over-production, is 
competition between lumber and its substitutes. 
For years students of business affairs have held 
that this inter-industry competition would bring 
about greater industrial battles and fiercer fight- 
ing for markets than any competition that had 
heretofore existed within any industry. Lumber, 
like every other commodity, has been fighting 
for its place in the sun. It has had to surrender 
markets to other materials where these were 
better adapted to the consumers’ needs. It has 
had to surrender markets to materials which 
were not better in and of themselves but which 
were better merchandised; and it has had to 
surrender markets to materials which simply 
caught the public fancy, or on the theory that 
lumber is out of date. Because of your famil- 
iarity with this situation, it is needless for me 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the effects 
of this competition. It has resulted in a decline 
in the per capita consumption of lumber, much 
dissatisfaction in all branches of the industry 
and restlessness on the part of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, which has only served 
further to irritate the competitive situation 
within the industry itself. 








As an outgrowth of this ruthless inter-indus- 
try competition, many industries have found it 
necessary to adopt short- 
cut distribution methods. 
Manufacturing costs have 
been lowered to the limit 
and commodities sold un- 
der these costs. While in 
the main, transportation 
costs have not been low- 
ered, transportation com- 
panies have been besieged 
for lower freight rates in order to help produce 
a lower cost for the consumer. At present the 
operating statements of the railroads do not 
indicate that there is much hope for any marked 
reduction in transportation charges. Therefore, 
many industries have sought to solve the prob- 
lem of lower prices to the consumer by lower- 
ing retail distribution costs. This has developed 
in the oil industry, for example, organizations 
which produce, refine, transport and distribute 
petroleum products direct to the user. It has 
developed the chain store. It has eliminated 
the merchandise jobber, and in the lumber in- 
dustry it has shown itself in the form of a 
breakdown of old distribution methods. Not 
all of these short cuts are in the public interest. 
The world may not presently fear monopolies 
of production but it still can afford to look 
askance at monopolies of distribution. I sin- 
cerely believe that, in the lumber industry at 
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least, present distribution methods are the best 
for both the public and the industry. 


Obsolescence of Whole Industries 


Whole industries have disappeared from the 
business picture during our business lifetime. 
When an industry loses a market it has to fight 
its way into another, create another, or shrink 
its production. The average yearly production 
of lumber during the last five years was slightly 
more than the average production of the two 
previous five-year periods. Consequently, while 
the consumption of lumber has shrunk per 
capita, its total volume has been maintained. 
Lost markets have been substituted by new 
markets, so don’t for a moment harbor the idea 
that the lumber industry is dead or is obsolete, 
or even dying; for as long as lumber is avail- 
able in large quantities the lumber industry 
will be a factor in the world’s industrial life. 
The swing out of one market into another is 
a serious thing for any industry. The lumber 
industry has had to face this problem a great 
many times in the last twenty years. For ex- 
ample, the swing from the farm implement 
trade, which has largely gone to steel, to the 
automobile trade, was not accomplished with- 
out greatly disturbing manufacturing and dis- 
tributing lines, even though the market gained 
was larger than the one lost. As I have said 
before, the chief trouble with the lumber in- 
dustry is that we have been so busily engaged 
in finding fault with ourselves, our sales depart- 
ments and our distributers, and they, in turn, 
finding fault with us, that both the leaders and 
the rank and file have lost faith in the industry. 
It is hard to make a man believe, who sees the 
results of his life’s work swept away in the 
general debacle of the last five years, that the 
thing for him to do now is to stand courageously 
with his fellows in the industry. Nevertheless, 
it is the only chance for us to regain our lost 
ground. The fact remains, that if we don’t do 
it, somebody else will, because the industry is 
surely going on. 


For many years the trend in the cities has 
been toward multiple dwellings. This naturally 
reduces the amount of lum- 
ber consumed in residen- 
tial construction. Further- 
more, the automobile has 
so changed our mode of 
living that we do not re- 
quire the large, commod- 
ious living quarters which 
were necessary when the 
home was the family gath- 
ering place. On the other hand, the low priced 
automobile, affording cheap and rapid trans- 
portation, is now reversing the trend and there 
are signs that it will bring about a flattening 
out of our cities through a movement toward 
the outlying districts and even to the country- 
side. Living costs can be materially lowered 
by the proper use of a small plot of ground. 
This affords one way of escape from the perils 
of unemployment—part of the living from in- 
dustry and part from the soil. We can reason- 
ably expect some increase in the amount of 
lumber consumed in residential building in the 
next decade. 
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Improved Transportation Facilities 


Increased and improved transportation facili- 
ties for goods have permitted the world at 
large, and the lumber industry in particular, to 
carry smaller inventories. This has meant that 
over a period of many years the tremendous 
stocks formerly carried have been gradually 
liquidated. Lumber production and lumber 
prices are now much more sensitive to lumber 
consumption than ten years ago. The slightest 
falling off in consumption is immediately felt 
by the producer, because the dealers do not 
order ahead as they formerly did. The mills 
have not yet learned to adjust their production 
to the seasonable fluctuations in demand, so that 
this factor of increased and improved transpor- 
tation facilities has worked for market insta- 
bility. Some day the mills will learn to adjust 
their operating program to demand, or will learn 
the necessity of carrying larger stocks during 
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periods of lighter demand, so that this factor 
will be eliminated. 


The advent of the truck is one of the most 
disturbing factors in the lumber industry—dis- 
turbing because it offers 
more general competition, 
not only for the big city 
yards, but for the yards 
within 100 or 150 miles of 
every large center. Cheap 
trucking has put every 
little lumber yard in com- 
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petition with every big 
Freer yard in even the largest 
Movement cities. The truck and the 


good roads and increased 
competitive conditions in 
the cities have forced the 
city dealers not only to accept but actually 
seek business in the surrounding truck haul 
territory. To give you some idea of the possi- 
bilities of the use of trucks, the opportunity 
confronting our mill at Conroe, Tex., which 
is located on a through north and south high- 
way from the Gulf to north Texas and beyond, 
is a good example. [very ten minutes, night 
and day, a large truck goes south through 
Conroe to Houston and Galveston with cotton 
and other farm products. These trucks not 
only come from all points in north Texas, but 
from Oklahoma points as well. They are go- 
ing north empty, and it would be a very easy 
thing, indeed, to develop a dealer or even a con- 
sumer distribution by truck. 

While our company has not embarked on 
any method of distribution to dealers other 
than by carload rail movement, I have noted 
with deep concern the heavy increase of truck- 
hauled lumber from retailers out of large Texas 
centers to consumers in large outlying terri- 
tories. Advertisements appear in the metro- 
politan papers listing lumber without grade 
designation at low prices and offers are made 
to deliver lumber by truck at low transporta- 
tion rates. Radio programs featuring lumber 
prices without full grade information are an 
added feature. This character of advertising 
serves to disturb competitive and trade condi- 
tions over large territories, even though no 
lumber is sold. It is unfair competition of 
the worst kind. 








Through hearsay, and I can not prove this 
statement, I have understood that in some parts 
of the country full fledged 
lumber rackets are not en- 
tirely new, but none the less 
disturbing. If this industry is 
going to get down to a basis 
of buying and selling protec- 
tion for money, the moral 
fiber of it will be so weak- 
ened that it will not be worth 
saving. No successful indus- 
try can long be dominated by racketeers. 

In the large centers of the middle West, 
where the meat packing industry is a promi- 
nent factor, it is estimated that about half of 
the livestock reaches the stock yards by truck. 
These trucks are soliciting outbound freight 
and from some centers a large consumer lum- 
ber distribution has been built up. In other 
parts of the country large lumber distributing 
yards have been established which truck lum- 
ber 200 to 250 miles direct to the retail deal- 
ers’ yards, or even to the retailer’s job. To say 
the least, the advent of truck distribution over 
a wide territory presents many seeming ad- 
vantages and many perplexing problems. Truck 
distribution from retail yards to surrounding 
territory in competition with outlying yards is 
one of the things which all branches of the 
lumber industry should seriously consider. If 
it has the effect of wiping out the small retail 
lumber yard and thereby decreasing the avail- 
ability of lumber, I question seriously whether 
it is in public interest. I know that it is not 
in the interest of either the manufacturer, the 
large city retailer or the small country dealer. 
In any event, it is the cause of a lot of dis- 
content and added competition within the in- 
dustry. Whether the industry can control it 
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or not, I do not know, but it is a major factor 
in the lumber problem which we are now con- 
sidering. 

The development of truck transportation 
from mills and retail yards to dealers and con- 
sumers is a good illustration of the necessity 
to look even a gift horse over carefully be- 
fore accepting it. The truck was heralded as 
the acme of efficiency in transportation, so we 
innocently introduced it into our business, but 
in the shadow of the truck lie some perplexing 
problems. In the latest oil field development 
in east Texas the retail yards there depended 
almost entirely on truck delivery for their sup- 
plies. The insistent demand by the retailer 
for truck delivery because the truck could de- 
liver lumber to his yard and lower his costs 
a bit, forced a number of small mills in nearby 
territory to start up and they began running 
as many hours as there were in the day. The 
prices the mills received were much better than 
the average market and the demand was great, 
but now when the yard demand has fallen off, 
those mills which are able to do so are put- 
ting in their own yards and those which are 
not, are soliciting business directly from the 
consumer. Furthermore, as the volume of 
trucking diminished, many of the truck driv- 
ers, in order to keep in business, set about the 
solicitation of orders directly from the con- 
sumer. As a result of these and other develop- 
ments, I am inclined to believe that the av- 
erage retailer in the district is secretly won- 
dering whether he would not have been better 
off had he stayed at home with his old meth- 
odical friends, the railroad car and the big 
sawmill, 


We frequently run away from our fireside 
and follow something new and alluring, but 
after we have tested it and 
find that it is not all gold, 
we return home and we 
are generally upset to find 





Chasing 


that home is not just ex- 

New Ideas actly as we left it. Our 

* place has been more or less 
Disastrous 


filled, and sometimes we 
get very angry to think 
that while we have been 
chasing new ideas the home folks have dared 
to round out the family circle by seeking some- 
one to take the place we formerly occupied. 
There is meat in this thought for all branches 
of the industry to chew on. 

In placing before you this picture, I have 
said nothing about over-production of lumber 
and its attendant evils. Every school boy 
knows this story. Every school boy knows 
what ought to be done, but unfortunately every 
school boy doesn’t know some of the things 
that force excess production on an oversold 
market. Each individual has his own prob- 
lem. He may know what he should do, and 
he may know what he would like to do, but 
frequently he can not do it. I speak this 
word for the lumber manufacturer, because, 
with his burden of annually taxed raw mate- 
rial, he is in a different position from the av- 
erage manufacturer. He has a whole series 
of problems that are not worrying other indus- 
tries. Nevertheless, the presence of these prob- 
lems does not relieve the situation, but only 
serves to aggravate it. 

Aside from actual over-production, the situa- 
tion is often complicated by the frequent over- 
supply of lumber in the hands of retail dis- 
tributers. I do not mean by this that indi- 
vidual stocks are excessive, but there are too 
many stocks; in other words, too many lumber 
yards, and these yards, like the mills, make a 
price on their goods to do a little business to 
carry their fixed charges, and as a result, pro- 
duce a needless upsetting of lumber values, 
which promptly works on back to the producer. 


Now we have before us the picture of the 
lumber industry, harrassed by world wide, na- 
tional and local forces affecting industry in 
general and further irritated by conditions 
within the industry. Is it any wonder that, 
under such conditions, the industry has failed 
to ride on an even keel? Is it any wonder 
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that old, established trading methods anq 
standards have begun to break down? It jg to 
the everlasting credit of the entire industry 
that they have held as well as they haye 


We have spent considerable time in an effort 
to get an accurate view of the industry, A 
large portion of this discussion may seem trivia] 
and unnecessary. My object has been to tr 
to show you why certain things exist today 
and that the causes of them are economic moye- 
ments of great consequence, rather than the 
determination on the part of the manufacturers 
and the wholesalers to 
break into the retailers’ 
trade for no other rea- 
son than_ selfishness, 
Likewise, the owner of 
a small lumber yard lo- 
cated near a large city 
must not charge that 
the movement of lum- 
ber from the city yards 
to his trade territory js 
a movement instigated 
to do him harm, but 
rather is the result of a 
competitive condition in the cities. By saying 
this I am not condoning the manufacturer or 
the wholesaler or the retailer when he goes 
out and preys on the trade outside his normal 
business territory. Even though it is an act 
of self-preservation, I think it is a grievous 
mistake and it results from the fact that the 
doer has failed to weigh properly the reasons 
for his trouble It is a mistake because in 
the long run he 1s only adding to his own com- 
petition, which is already causing him so much 
concern. 

When business volume returns to normal, 
many of the present ills of the industry will 
seem rather ludicrous in the light of better 
times, but changes in fundamental business 
methods stay on and frequently rise, like the 
old man of the sea, to upset what would have 
been tranquil normalcy. So, in these periods 
of depression, it pays to “rock the boat” as 
little as possible. 





Causes 

and 
Economic 
Movements 








This question of holding present distribution 
methods intact is not a matter that can be set- 
tled by groups of lumber- 
men, or by associations, 
national or regional. It 
is a problem which every 


Holding 
° e ° individual in the industry 
Distribution must consider and decide 


for himself. You can 
Methods not stand aside or wash 
Intact 





your hands of your indi- 
vidual responsibility ; you 
must settle it by yourself 
and for yourself. 

Let us see what the industry expects of the 
lumber manufacturer and compare it with what 
the industry expects of the lumber retailer. 
The following covers in a general way what 
is expected of the lumber manufacturer : 


1. Make good lumber and take care of it 








properly. 
2. Make it as cheaply as possible. 
3. Aid in preparing a market for lumber. 
4. Protect the distributer in his market. 
5. Co-operate with the dealer in the sale of 


lumber. 
6. Have a definite code of trade practice 
and live up to it. 
In turn, the following things are expected 
of the lumber retailer: 


1. Handle good lumber and take care of it 
properly. 


2. Handle it as cheaply as possible. 
3. Aid in preparing a market for lumber. 
4. Protect the manufacturer in his market— 


that is, sell lumber where lumber showld 
be sold. 

Co-operate with the manufacturer in the 
sale of lumber. 


cor 
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6. Have a definite code of trade practice and 
live up to it. 


In short, what is expected of the lumber man- 
ufacturer is, in turn, expected of the retailer. 
This is not surprising, 
because this is an 
ordinary rule of life. 
We must get out of 
our heads any idea 
that we have a right 
reasonably to expect 
the other fellow to do 
something more than 
we, ourselves, are 
willing to do. 

The question as to 
whether the lumber industry is to continue its 
present distribution methods or stand aside and 
witness a breakdown of them and a reorganiza- 
tion on some other basis has been under con- 
sideration by a joint committee of manufactur- 
ers, Wholesalers and retailers for the last four 
and one-half years. While these conferences 
have had little publicity, largely because the 
conference committee has reached no final con- 
clusion, nevertheless, every phase of the prob- 
lem has had long, earnest and sincere con- 
sideration and study. 

At the first meeting the committee started 
with the premise of 100 percent retail distribu- 
tion of lumber. This. doctrine was found 
neither economically sound nor one that would 
redound to the benefit of any branch of the 
industry. With utmost frankness, and yet with 
complete friendliness, the conferees patiently 
considered the minutest detail of lumber dis- 
tribution. It could not be hoped that a state- 
ment could be made covering lumber distribu- 
tion that would apply with equal force in every 
section of the country, because conditions and 
customs vary in different sections. But it was 
the hope of the conference committee that a 
statement could be issued that would depict 
the general picture in such a fair and such a 
clear way that if it met with the individual 
approval of lumbermen it would serve as a 
guide for individual action. 

After four and one-half years of considera 
tion such a statement will soon be issued. You 
may not agree that it is fair and reasonable. 
You may think that it sets forth unreasonable 
limits or, on the other hand, you may think 
that it is far too liberal, but in any event, it 
will be before you. It may serve as a bill of 
rights for the individual lumberman, or it may 
be waste paper, but, mark you well, there 
have been many warnings and many signs of 
impending changes, so if you agree with me 
that the lumber industry as it is presently con- 
stituted is the best arrangement for the public 
and the industry, and if you agree with me 
that it is better to stop where we are, as un- 
satisfactory as it may be, rather than to go 
through the travail of years of fierce competi- 
tition which always accompanies great indus- 
trial changes, you will give this statement ear- 
nest and sincere consideration. Make up your 
minds, however, that every branch of the in- 
dustry faces the necessity of giving up some 
of the things which it has believed were its 
very own. 








Reciprocity 
for Retailer 


and 


Manufacturer 








Again, I respectfully call 
your attention to the fact 
that this is a normal rule 
of life. We can not have 
everything we would like, 
nor hold everything that we 

have. In order to get, we 
Yard must give. We must fre- 
quently cast bread upon the 
Weakest water with only a faint hope 
Link that it will return to us. 
No selfish policy has ever 
or will ever prevail for a 
long period. 

_Manifestly, the weakest link in the lumber 
distribution chain is the small country yard, 
especially those yards which lie under the 
shadow of our great cities. It is true, and 
we are bound to admit, that changed condi- 
tions have gradually enlarged the trade terri- 
tory of the cities, but it is my personal opin- 
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Country 
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ion that for the present we should consider the 
trade territory of the cities, the suburban areas 
outside of the city limits from which the resi- 
dents regularly come to the city to trade. 
Small yards in this area must take their 
chances. The yards in the small towns and 
trading centers well away from the suburban 
areas of the cities are in a different situation. 
They are a necessity to those communities. 
They are also a necessity from the standpoint 
of the lumber manufacturers and, as we shall 
see, serve as a real protection to the large 
city yards. 

‘The per capita consumption of lumber in the 
countryside is far greater than the per capita 
consumption in the cities. Therefore, it is 
manifest that lumber must be readily available 
to meet the needs of the rural buyer. Taking 
into consideration the time and trouble of go- 
ing to the city to buy a few pieces of lumber, 
the price the country yard asks, which may be 
higher than the city prices, is reasonable in- 
deed. Therefore, it seems to me that it is in 
public interest that these small lumber yards 
be maintained. 

Viewing the small country yards wholly 
from the standpoint of the lumber manufac- 
turer, it is certain that he can not afford to 
lose a single sales agent. He is definitely in- 
terested in seeing that lumber is readily avail- 
able to every buyer. So, it is directly in the 
interest of the manufacturers that the small 
rural yard be maintained. 


It is a little more difficult to make the big 
city yards see where their interest lies. This 
is because it entails a supposition of what may 
happen in case lumber distribution settles down 
to the large centers with lumber distributed 
from them over a large contiguous area. It 
seems to me that if this becomes the order of 
the day and, for example, if lumber distribution 
in Texas is to be largely from a half dozen of 
the big Texas cities, it 
would only serve as an 
invitation to the manufac- 
turers to put in distribut- 
ing yards in these large 
centers. As the lumber 





Where 
City Yards' 


| } + industry is now consti- 
nteres tuted, with its many thou- 
. sands of retail lumber 
Lies 





yards, the investment in 
retail plants and stocks is 
so tremendous that the 
lumber manufacturer, even if he were in far 
better shape than he now is, could not consider 
financing this means of distributing his product. 
lf, on the other hand, a lumber depot with a 
comparatively modest investment will serve an 
area within a radius of 150 miles, the financing 
of the venture would be comparatively simple. 

Please do not think that I am making any 
threats. I am only sincerely trying to point 
out frankly to you the possibilities of any 
marked change in lumber distribution. The 
right to make such a supposition is based on 
what has happened in other industries which 
have had this problem to face. 

Now, I will admit that it is hard to solve a 
question of economics through the application of 
ethics, but through the proper solving of the 
ethical problem we may strengthen the industry 
to a degree that it will be able and willing to 
tackle its other problems. 

Up to the present, the lumber retailer has 
been the freest of all retail distributers. He has 
had a wide market in which to buy; his buying 
market has been fiercely competitive; his goods 
have been standardized; and in the conduct of 
his business he has met with no interference 
from the lumber manufacturer. The lumber 
manufacturer has not sent salesmen into the 
field to sell for the retailer. He has never at- 
tempted to dictate retail sales policies or resale 
prices. Perhaps the lumber manufacturer has 
been derelict in his duty but in late years at 
least he has been endeavoring, so far as he 
could, without disturbing distribution channels, 
to promote a market for his product through 
national advertising, research and dealer co- 
operation. While, in the main, the substitutes 
for lumber have followed lumber in recognizing 
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dealer distribution, some of them have developed 
their consumer sales programs along different 
lines. I do not believe that the retail building 
material merchant is as independent in the 
handling of other commodities as he is in the 
handling of lumber. I believe that the inde- 
pendent position of the retail lumber merchant 
should be maintained, and it can be maintained 
if the retail lumber dealer places a sufficient 
value on it to want to maintain it. 


This brings us back to the question—‘How 
much does protection cost?” The cost of this 
protection is small com- 

pared to its benefits. It 


can be summed up briefly 


The Cost as follows: 


of (1) That the retail lum- 
ber dealer individually 
adopt a code of trade prac- 
tice and then live up to it. 

The minute you claim 
rights that you don’t accord 
others, you open the door for your competitor, or 
the wholesaler, or the manufacturer to claim 
the same privileges. 

(2) Serve your trade territory so that no 
outside competition can seriously interfere with 
you. 

Comparatively few trade territories are 
thoroughly worked by the retailer. There 
should be no order too large or no order too 
small for him to handle. It is true that your 
margin of profit on certain types of orders may 
be only nominal as compared to others, but 
nevertheless, as a lumber distributer in your 
territory, you should at least make an effort to 
sell all of the lumber used in that territory. 
There is one thing certain, if the retailer stands 
protected between the manufacturer and the 
consumer he must use his best efforts to sell 
lumber where it should be sold. No system of 
ethics or distribution can long hold back the 
movement of lumber from the forest to the con- 
sumer, if that movement is unduly restricted. 
That you can not be completely protected in all 
the business does not mean that you have no 
chance to get it, and the advantage rests with 
you because you are “home folks.” 

It is human nature 
to call for help when 

*L siege we are hurt, but fre- 
Possibilities quently we are hurt 

f because of our own 

° unwillingness to help 





Protection 











Cc + ourselves. And— 

o-opera ive (3) Co-operate with 

P other branches of the 
rogram industry in increasing 





the market for lumber. 

This co-operative 
program has tremendous possibilities. It will 
serve to cement business friendships; it will 
serve to unite the industry; it will serve to de- 
velop an industry solidarity that will cause many 
of the industry’s problems to fade away. 

The cost of protection for the wholesale dis- 
tributers is exactly the same. Each manufac- 
turer and each wholesaler should individually 
adopt a code of trade practice and then live up 
to it. There must be no dodging in and out 
through loop-holes. There must be no pleading 
of technicalities, because if the wholesale dis- 
tributers expect the retail dealers to get out 
and make a fight for lumber, the retail dealers 
must have complete confidence in those who 
furnish them their lumber. There is no middle 
way here. 

The wholesale distributers must serve their 
trade territory and must co-operate with the 
retailers in promoting a wide market. 

Co-operation spells protection. Or, put it the 
other way, protection spells co-operation. 

Of the three questions we were to consider, 
we: have disposed of two of them: “Do we need 
it?” and, “How much does it cost?” The re- 
maining question to be answered is, “Is it worth 
it?” No branch of the lumber industry today 
is making any money, and for some years back 
very little money has been made, due to the fact 
that competition has been so severe. There 
have been too many sawmills, too many whole- 
salers, too many retail lumber yards and too 
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much lumber and with a super-abundance of 
all of these there has been too little co-opera- 
tion. The industry has passed through one of 
the biggest building booms in the history of the 
United States and as a whole has not made any 
money. The business man outside of the lum- 
ber business looks up in amazement when such 
a statement is made, and very few, except your 
bankers, will believe it, even after they have 
seen the figures. 


The public is beginning to take the view that 
the lumber industry is a “livery stable business” 
and that it will soon cease to 
exist as a national industry. 

Of course, the lumbermen 
Must Pull themselves contributed con- 
siderably to this idea by 


Together using forest exhaustion as a 
basis for prophesying that 
On and 


lumber prices were going to 





be higher from now on. Then 
jumber’s competitors have 
done their share and a num- 
ber of misguided or misin- 
formed public men and women have done what 
they could to place an erroneous picture of the 
forest problem before the public. However, 
what the industry has done in contributing to 
this misunderstanding, what our competitors 
have done and what self-appointed authorities 
have done has amounted to little as compared 
to the failure of the industry to recognize con- 
ditions and get down to the business of selling 
lumber. The only way that we are going to 
sell lumber in a large way is for the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers to pull to- 
gether on and off the job. 

[ am not one who has any doubts about the 
future of the lumber industry. I still believe 
great fortunes are to be made in it and I still 
believe that the industry will continue to serve 
this country in a large way and be amply repaid 
for that service. You may think that “the wish 
has been father to the thought” when it comes 
to painting such a rosy picture of the future of 
the lumber industry. But the facts are written 
on the wall for all to see. If we will all get 
together and work in a friendly and harmonious 
way in an effort to improve our product and 
increase its value to the consumer, working on 
a basis that will eliminate the side-stepping and 
buck-passing of responsibility, you know as well 
as I do that the industry is bound to succeed, 
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because the public is going to buy forest prod- 
ucts as long as they are available at a reason- 
able price. On the other hand, if we do not 
care to stop and grant the other fellow just a 
little consideration, or if we go on paddling our 
own canoe without any thought of which way 
we are headed, the economic forces which we 
have been discussing, together with some bright, 
shiny, new faces and equally bright, shiny, new 
dollars, will take care of the situation and place 
the industry just where we could have put it 
with some little effort. 

I do not think that the public is seriously 
interested in the troubles of the industry, be- 
cause the public knows that if we do not put 
our house in order, somebody else will. I do 
not think competing industries are so much 
worried over our troubles, unless it be that they 
would like to see them augmented. I do not 
think that any of you harbor the idea that the 
politicians are particularly disturbed about the 
moans and groans coming from every meeting 
of lumbermen; and I really don’t think that the 
banker is sitting up nights trying to figure out 
a way to save the lumber industry as an indus- 
try, even though he may be working twenty- 
four hours a day to save some individual losses. 
So far as the industry is concerned, the banker 
knows that at the proper time there will be a 
fat profit in reorganizing it, the same as there 
has been in the reorganization of other great 
industries. It will be too bad if we have to pay 
that bill. In fact, if you go up and down the 
street you are not going to find anybody inter- 
ested in lumber troubles but a fellow lumber- 
man, and that being the case, why can’t we get 
together on a give-and-take, friendly basis? 

You may perhaps think that I have dwelt too 
much upon the digressions of the retailer and 
not enough on those of the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer. This does not mean, however, 
that the wholesale distributers have been given 
a coat of whitewash. 3y no means. They 
have done their share, perhaps more, in bring- 
ing about the present confusion. I think you 
will agree that all three branches of the industry 
have been offenders against precedent and long 
established trade customs. But when the shoe 
pinches our foot we do a proper amount of 
“hollering,” while all of us are more or less un- 
mindful of the other fellow when we compel him 
to wear the shoe that pinches us. 


Conditions, more than anything else, have 
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largely brought about the present situation and 
no branch of the industry can be excused with- 
out excusing the other branches. 

Now it is possible that nothing we can do wil] 
change the trend of the economic forces which 
are already in mo- 
tion. It is also pos- 
sible that you do not 
agree with me that 


Time to 
the tried methods are 
Accept the best for the pub- 


Pr lic and the industry, 
Individual But if you have 





ef ete reached the concly- 
Responsibility sion that I have 
reached, that the 

Here 


maintenance of the 
present methods is 
desirable, you can do 
your part by conducting your own business so 
as to promote this basis. If, on the other hand, 
you believe that changes are inevitable, do what 
we may, and that the lumber industry is bound 
to submit to a drastic revision of its distribu- 
tion methods, the sooner we get at the adjusting 
of ourselves to the new order of things, the 
shorter the time of transition, and the sooner 
we will be on a solid footing. The time to tem- 
porize is past, the time to pass the buck to the 
other fellow has passed; and lastly, and what 
is most important of all, the time for each of 
us to accept our individual responsibility is here, 

In conclusion, let me brief what I have tried 
to convey to you: 

First: That these conditions are the result 
of great economic changes; 

Second: That all branches of the industry 
are equally involved, being equally affected by 
conditions ; 

Third: That each individual in every branch 
of the industry has a definite, personal respon- 
sibility; and 

Fourth: Unless by a great majority the in- 
dustry decides to at least stand where it is, the 
weight of the present day methods of retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers will force a new 
system of lumber distribution. 

Protection or co-operation, call it what you 
will, is not a cure-all, but it is a fundamental 
basis on which to build a better, finer and 
stronger industry, which with a united spirit, 
will again win a major place in the world’s in- 
dustrial affairs. 








Texas Registration 700 at Opening Session 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN} 
San Antonio, Tex., April 14.—The forty- 
fifth annual convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas started a three-day meet- 
ing with a record registration of more than 
seven hundred. Following the invocation by 
Dr. P. B. Hill, of San Antonio, and the 
address of welcome by C. M. Chambers, mayor 
of the city, the lumbermen were further wel- 
comed by Albert Steves, sr., of San Antonio, 
who attended the first meeting of the associ- 
ation 45 years ago. His father started a yard 
in that city 20 years before the association was 
organized. He has seen the yards of the city 
increase in number from two to forty. Mr. 
Steves mentioned financing by yards which be- 
gan by financing material and developed into 
financing of the completed project. The yards 
have been a leading factor in developing the 
city. Mr. Steves deplored the factors which 
have tended to cheapen quality. When his 
yard celebrated its sixtieth anniversary, it col- 
lected photographs of houses it had built and 
discovered that the houses built in the ’60s are 
still the best prospects for modernization be- 
cause of the basic quality built into them. He 
suggested that the association could render the 
best service by emphasizing good materials and 
good construction. 

W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, another veteran 
of the association, made a pleasant response, 
recalling early experiences in San Antonio and 


Note: A complete report of the annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Texas will appear in the April 25 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 





telling stories of early lumbermen. 

President James W. Rockwell, of Houston, 
stated that a general business revival waits on 
the restoration of the building industry. He 
mentioned several problems such as distribution, 
transportation, financing and taxation. He 
urged members to make fuller use of the asso- 
ciation offices. 

J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, the veteran play- 
boy of the association, after telling a number 
of stories, made a report for the lumbermen’s 
underwriters. He made the astonishing state- 
ment that of each $100 paid in premiums last 
year, $95.93 will be returned to policyholders. 

Following the appointment of committees, 
Harry T. Kendall, sales manager of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., delivered 
an address on the cost of protection. (This 
address in full will be found on pages 45 to 48. 

EDITOR. ) 

The association was invited to attend the 
meetings of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects being held now in San Antonio. 

Albert McFadden, of Yoakum, who has made 
a reputation as a humorist in the association, 


added to that reputation in an address on the 
subject of “Holding My Customers.” He 
neglected to touch upon the subject, but kept 
the audience in gales of laughter with pungent 
comments on the foibles of the industry. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Antonio, Tex., April 15.—At the 
Wednesday morning session S. S. Harris, of 
l‘ort Stockton, recalled experiences covering 50 
years in the lumber business and compared pres- 
ent with earlier practices. In those days the 
dealer needed collection helps rather than sales 
methods. The speaker quoted figures on the 
problem of price cutting in relation to net profits 
and suggested that dealers might do well to 
turn in their wrist watches and replace them 
with alarm clocks. 

Morgan D. E. Hite, of Little Rock, Ark. 
described research work being done by oak 
flooring manufacturers in relation to mechanical 
perfection, nailing, finishes and market preser- 
vation. He laid special stress upon methods ot 
caring for the minimum quantity trade which 
rises from servicing old houses. It should be 
possible to brighten up a million houses a year 
by means of new flooring, but to ‘do this ar- 
rangements must be made for a sort of service 
clearing house in each community. 


Dan Scoates, of Texas A. & M. College, in 
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speaking on the subject of visualizing the com- 
pleted home told of a survey of several hundred 
farm homes. From this survey the favorite 
types of houses and number and size of rooms 
were determined. By means of colored blocks 
the speaker then showed how these houses could 
be visualized and toy furniture could be used 
actually to show what the house would look 
like. He suggested ways by which dealers could 
use these devices to interest women customers 
in house planning problems. 

Hugh Potter, of Houston, in speaking of ap- 
praisal of homes took as an example an actual 
old home which he had helped to appraise and 
indicated each step taken and the reasons for 
arriving at the detailed figures. He concluded 
with observations on methods of customer 
financing. 


Hardwood Club 


New OreEANS, La., April 13.—A good at- 
tendance greeted the regular meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
held April 7 at the Hotel Roosevelt, here. The 
business meeting preceded by a luncheon, was 
opened with a talk by J. T. Kendall, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, who spoke 
of the commission of seven appointed by presi- 
dent of the institute in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, to make a survey of the hardwood indus- 
try. The commission, he said, included pro- 
ducers of hardwoods covering the entire south- 
ern and Appalachian fields and the central 
States, excluding only the northern operators, 
V. M. Scanlan, of the Lamar Lumber Co., 
3ogalusa, La., being chairman. The commis- 
sion had met April 3 and done some prelim- 
inary work, and Mr. Scanlan had been to 
Washington and gathered considerable informa- 
tion which would be helpful in the work. It 
was necessary to have some starting point, 
and this would be the amount of timber owned 
by all the operators in the southern and Ap- 
palachian regions, and amounts of lumber on 
hand. It would secure the advice of business 
engineers and economists and devise plans to 
obtain knowledge of the conditions in the in- 
dustry from month to month. Pertinent data 
would be obtained from the operators through 
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Election of Officers 


San Antonio, TeEx., April 15.—The Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—I. B. McFarland, Houston. 

First vice president—Curtis T. Vaughan, San 
Antonio. 

Second vice-president—R. P. Jeter, Cameron. 

Third vice president—T. B. Brazelton, Waco. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—John C. Ray, Waco. 

Assistant sergeant-at-arms—Thomas C, Spen- 
cer, Houston. 

Secretary—R. G. Hyett, Houston. 

Honorary secretary for life—J. C. 
Houston. 


Dionne, 


Of the 45 directors, 43 were re-elected. Joe 
Stein, of Fredericksburg, and W. L. Foxworth, 


old of Work of 


the institute, and it was urgently desired that 
this information be furnished promptly when 
called for, that it might be compiled and 
turned over to the commission for action. It 
was essential that full and complete co-operation 
be had from the operators, as the troubles were 
many and varied, the problem was tremendous, 
and the work of the commission could suc- 
ceed only to the extent of the co-operation it 
received. 

It was surprising that automotive engineers 
understood so little about specifying hardwoods, 
but the steel institute had taught them how to 
use steel, and so they used it. The hardwood 
people would have to work with engineers and 
architects and teach them how to use _ hard- 
woods, and to do that they would have to know 
about them themselves. They had to get tech- 
nical information and advertise and make the 
use of hardwoods popular. It would cost some 
money, but it would regain the markets. 

Mr. Kendall concluded by reading a state- 
ment of Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary 
of commerce, on co-operative effort. 

Frank G. Wisner, of the Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., addressed the meeting on the 
Russian lumber situation, speaking specifically 
of the Kendall bill, which, as he explained, 
passed the House at the late session of Con- 
gress, but failed of passage in the Senate. He 
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of Dallas, were elected to take the places of 
Sam McCarroll and James W. Rockwell. 


TEXAS LINE YARD MEN ELECT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
San Antonio, Tex., April 15.—The Texas 
Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Association held its 
meeting on Monday at which various questions 
of interest to line yards were discussed. Much 
time was given to pending tax measures in 
Austin. The line yard men elected the follow- 
ing officers: 
President—H. A. Sauer, Houston 
R. T. Spencer, Waco 
Second vice president—R. P. Jeter, Cameron 


First vice president 





Treasurer—P. E. Turner, Houston 


Secretary—G. H. Zimmerman, Waco 


ew Commission 


explained the features of the bill, which 
strengthened it by making the prohibition apply 
against articles, mined, produced, manufactured, 
transported, handled, loaded or unloaded, and ad- 
vanced the effective date of the prohibition 
against the products of forced or indentured 
labor from Jan. 1, 1932, to April 1, 1931. In- 
terest in Russian competition had centered 
largely on softwoods, but the matter was also 
of interest to hardwood operators, because Rus- 
sia had tremendous quantities of beautiful 
hardwoods. He urged that representatives and 
senators be made aware that their constituents 
were interested in legislation strengthening the 
provisions of the law against products of for- 
eign convict, forced and indentured labor. They 
were at home now and within reach, and could 
see for themselves the depression in all indus- 
tries, and the need for protection of American 
industry and labor. 

James Boyd spoke of the motor truck license 
matter in Louisiana, telling of the large in- 
crease in fees over previous years, and urged 
those present to aid in the movement to se- 
cure a license tax which would not put log 
haulers out of business. 

A general discussion of operations followed 
indicating that production was on a curtailed 
basis and that stocks on hand at numerous 
mills had been reduced considerably. 


New Hampshire Lumbermen in Spring Meet 


MaAncuester, N. H., April 13.—A_ proposal 
that the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion shall contribute funds and take an active 
part in the support of a trade development or- 
ganization of wooden box manufacturers of 
New England was vigorously discussed at the 
regular spring meeting of the association, held 
here last Friday in the Hotel Carpenter. More 
than one hundred lumbermen were present at 
the business session called to order at 10:30 
a. m. by President Arthur G. Bowler, and after 
luncheon spirited discussions of trade problems 
and practices were continued until early eve- 
ning. Among the special guests was Edward 
F. Melia, New England regional manager of 
the National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
tacturers, who proposed that the lumbermen co- 
operate with the box manufacturers in develop- 
ing the market for wooden containers, present- 
ing arguments regarding the unity of interests 
and the dependence of the lumber producers 
upon the welfare of the wooden box and shook 
industry if the lumber producer is to make a 
profit. This suggestion was strongly opposed 
by Frank Langdell, of Manchester. 

Other subjects discussed during the day in- 
cluded white pine blister rust control, competi- 
tion of the various substitute containers with 
wooden boxes, and an interesting scheme for 
fhreproofing wood so that it may meet competi- 
tion more effectively. 

W. D. Veazie of Lakeport, who is a lumber 


operator as well as a manufacturer of wooden 
boxes, advocated that the wooden box men form 
a local organization to “protect” themselves. 
After describing conditions in the field, Mr. 
Veazie said that as a means of curbing present 
over-production and raising present low price 
levels the box manufacturers ought to form 
some sort of organization. 

The discussions brought out that the present 
low cost of lumber is not an unmixed blessing 
for the box manufacturer. With values sta- 
bilized on a reasonable basis, the box manufac- 
turer knows the cost of his raw material and 
knows what container business he can go after 
economically, and is not wasting time trying 
to secure cheap competitive business that ought 
to go to the producers of substitute containers. 

It was agreed that Mr. Melia shall call a 
meeting of wooden box manufacturers at the 
Boston executive offices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wooden Box Manufacturers, and in 
the meanwhile the question is to be considered 
by the lumbermen, after which a decision is to 
be made on the co-operative project at the 
quarterly meeting next July. 

A feature of the day was an address on 
“Fireproof Wood” delivered by Dr. Cheves, of 
Virginia. The experiments and research of 
the young Virginia scientist in this field have 
won him widesnread distinction. Telling the 
lumbermen something of the wood-fireproofing 
process, Dr. Cheves said that it would, if 


adopted, effectively meet the competition of 
various substitute materials and return lumber 
to its former supreme position as the universal 
building construction material. Going into de- 
tails, Dr. Cheves said that at comparatively low 
cost wood may be treated with a chemical solu- 
tion of certain salts which render it virtually 
non-inflammable. He said chemists are now ex- 
perimenting with wooden shingles in the hope 
that these items can be made really fireproof 
at a negligible cost. 

President Bowler gave his fellow lumbermen 
a jolt by arranging an interesting exhibit of 
various substitutes for wood. The exhibition 
was staged with the purpose of awakening lum- 
bermen to the growing competition to which 
the wooden box industry is subjected by a 
variety of substitutes. 

A letter from United States Senator Moses 
was read, assuring New Hampshire lumber- 
men that he is keeping a watchful eye upon 
the Soviet Russian lumber situation with a view 
to protecting the American lumber industry 
from unfair competition. In this same connec- 
tion, Edward T. Hunter told of the activities of 
the Industrial Defense Association, in the 
course of which he delivered a vitriolic attack 
upon a multitude of movements which, he said, 
are now under way in this country, disguised 
under confusing names, but are really bending 
every effort toward “raising the red flag of 
communism over the White House.” 








Distribution and Merchandising Theme 


Numerous Problems Stressed by Various Speakers and Need for Greater 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Arctantic City, N. J., April 15—Two hun- 
dred from every section of the country are as- 
sembled here for the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, in today and 
Thursday at the Hotel Ambassador. 

President Arthur E. Lane, of New York, 
called the convention to order Wednesday 
morning and after congratulating the members 
for their loyalty, he promised that they would 
individually gain much by attending the busi- 
ness After dispensing with the roll 
call and omitting the reading of last year’s min- 
utes, President Lane delivered his annual 
message. 


sessik Dal 


sessit ms. 


Address of the President 


In opening his interesting address President 
Lane remarked that the decline in demand for 
lumber and divided opinion among producers 
regarding the reduction of output and the lack 
of uniform methods for distributing and mer- 
chandising have developed many problems. 
Until recently, he said, little effort has been 
made to balance production against probable 
future demand, but now considerable progress 
is being made in controlled production, which, 
he said, should be more general than it is. He 
recognized the difficulties involved in measuring 
prospective demand as well as the fact that de- 
mand for lumber can not be left to take care of 
itself. The trade extension campaign, organized 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, he said, has made great progress in pro- 
moting lumber and wood products and he felt 
that everybody who depends upon lumber for 
a livelihood should do what he can to increase 
the demand for lumber. 


Production and Distribution Are Related 


Production and distribution are so closely 
related it is necessary to consider them together. 
Unless there is some control of production, the 
president observed, and a well developed plan 
of distribution it will be quite out of the ques- 
tion to bring about the desired stabilization. 
Since it is the surplus that depresses the market, 
wholesalers should not be criticized for their 
inability to hold prices in the face of a surplus; 
nevertheless, they should co-operate with manu 
facturers and help them obtain the facts needed 
to formulate an intelligent production plan. 

Referring to the firm price policy adopted by 
some associations, he said it possessed merits 
and members of the National-American were 
urged to co-operate in the plan, with the pro- 
viso that mills publish separate lists showing 
adequate compensation to wholesale connections, 
distributing such lists to wholesalers only. It 
was believed, he said, that if the wholesalers 
supported this plan and it helped the mills to 
improve their situation it would remove in part 
their objections with respect to compensation 
for the services of wholesalers as distributers. 
There was rather general agreement, he said, 
that wholesalers should have at least 8 percent, 
though some millmen felt that they can not 
afford to pay it when they are losing money. 
His reply is that at least part of their loss 
should be attributed to the lack of a merchan- 
dising or distribution plan. If they would study 
and adopt more systematic practices and allow 
a wholesale trade discount the results would be 
more satisfactory to all. 


Hopes for Adoption of Practical Plan 


Mr. Lane felt that agreement was rather 
general also that the two outstanding problems 
are regulated production and proper distribution. 
It was the hope, he said, that out of discussions 
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Note: A report of the Thursday ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association will appear in the April 25 
issue of the AmerIcCAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 





at the meeting a practical and helpful plan 
would be developed. It was not the intention, 
he said, to change established practices. Rather, 
it was the program to determine what the costs 
of wholesale distribution actually are, to obtain 
a fair allowance for cost of services from the 
mills that distribute through wholesalers on a 
trade discount basis and to have this fixed dis- 
count act as a guide toward a minimum “spread” 
for other wholesalers who buy and sell on the 
so called flat price basis. 

Wholesalers, he 
the total 


said, distribute over half 
production of lumber and a major- 
ity of the manufacturers believe they obtain 
better results by merchandising through 
wholesalers. Likewise, retailers prefer to 
buy through wholesalers and relations be- 
tween wholesalers and retailers have 
cordial. The position of the lumber whole- 
saler is well established and the high regard 
in which wholesalers are held is due to the 
excellent work of the National-American. 
The association represents the wholesale 
lumber industry throughout the country and 
should have the support of every progressive 
wholesaler who expects the protection that 
the organization alone can give. The mem- 
bership list stands for something these days 
and very properly is regarded as representing 
the best selling force in the industry. Un- 
satisfactory conditions at present prevailing 
are not peculiar to the wholesale branch, he 
said, but these conditions should serve to 
remind wholesalers that many of their prob- 
ems are the problems of the entire industry 
and that it is best that to the greatest 
sible extent all members of the lumber in- 
dustry should work together for the general 
good in which, as wholesalers, members of 
the National-American can participate both 
collectively and individually. 


been 


pos- 


In closing, President Lane thanked the offi- 
cers, directors and committeemen, as well as 
individual members who helped in administer- 
ing association affairs last vear. Many mem- 
bers, he said, have no idea the amount of time 
given by others unselfishly in the interests of 
all, such co-operation constituting the life of 
the association. 

Stressing the necessity of devoting energetic 
attention to the vital problems confronting the 
wholesaler in this cycle of depression and em- 
phasizing the necessity of closer co-operation as 
an association, Secretary-Directing Manager 
W. W. Schupner delivered his annual report. 


Secretary Makes Report for Year 


During the last year, he said, many situa- 
tions arose to confound lumbermen, the major 
problem being to adjust a surplus production 
to a declining demand. Conditions in the lum- 
ber industry necessarily were reflected in a de 
cline in membership and a consequent reduction 
in financial resources. Nevertheless, the Na- 
tional-American found itself at the close of the 
year with a balance on hand larger than that 
of the preceding year. The executive commit- 
tee, he said, compiled its budget with the ut- 
most care and by a consolidation of services, 
making possible retrenchments, a_ substantial 
reduction was made. 

The association, he said, operates along two 
broad lines—(1) to enhance the cause, service 
and standing of the lumber wholesaler and 
(2) to provide the members with special serv- 
ices aimed to help them handle their business 
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after it is obtained. After last year’s con- 
vention the general program was concentrated 
largely on four related subjects—wholesalerg’ 
costs, adequate compensation, restricting that 
compensation to those properly entitled to it, 


and avoiding splitting it. Some of this re. 
quired collaboration with manufacturers and 


retailers and for some of it the cure 
entirely within the ranks of wholesalers. 

It is recognized, the secretary-manager said, 
that all members are not interested in each 
of these questions specifically, and, therefore, 
the association is not attempting to disrupt 
the established practices of those who prefer 
to deal on a trading or flat price basis, but 
in working for adequate compensation where 
the business is handled on a fixed trade dis- 


rests 


count basis it is hoped to be helpful in both 
situations. In either case the question must 
be faced frankly that profit does not com- 
mence until costs are covered. Progress has 
been made, he said, and correspondence and 
negotiations with individual mills and manu- 


facturers’ associations indicate the broad con- 
sideration given to the association’s proposals, 
A special merchandising committee was ap- 
pointed to give related matters co-ordinated 
attention. 

Conditions in the industry 
vear have necessitated a more careful watch- 
ing of credit matters and this attitude of the 
members is reflected in the activities of the 
credit bureau. Fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred twenty-four formal inquiries were an- 
swered, many by telegraph, and though ship- 
ments declined during the year and the col- 
lection volume decreased, the credit depart- 
ment collected 70 percent of the amount placed 
with it as compared with 69 percent of the 
amount of the preceding year. 


Progress Toward Practice Code 


during the last 


Referring to the proposal for a code of lum- 
ber practices, Mr. Schupner said that three 
joint conferences had been held since the last 
convention with committees from the other two 
national lumber associations. Aside from the 
question of distribution, there are customs rec- 
ognized as desirable in the common interest, 
other matters requiring clarifying by authori- 
tative interpretations and other misunderstand- 
ings likely to arise on developments of relatively 
recent origin. On all of these, by broad-minded 
and patient consideration the committees ar- 
rived at a unanimous agreement on 27 articles 
which when approved by the three national as- 
sociations will embody a set of recommended 
practices for the guidance of the industry. 

Karnest effort was devoted also to statements 
of recommended distribution policy on which 


there are still differences of opinion to be 
ironed out. The joint conference has been 
diligently trying to agree upon a statement 


intended to avoid demoralization and to be in- 
terpretative of the most economic practices 
of lumber distribution. Naturally, such a 
statement, he said, “should aim to interest 
consumers in the continued and extended use 
of lumber and it must encourage all distrib- 
uters to promote lumber against other mate- 
rials.” Wholesalers and retailers as necessary 
factors in distribution are recognized and their 
position was never questioned by any in the 
conference. Manufacturers who sell at whole- 
sale are, of course, in somewhat the same 
category with wholesale distributers, though 
with some difference of certain viewpoints. 
The difficulty from the effort to agree 
upon a national policy. It is the position of 
the National-American association, Mr. Schup- 


arises 


ner said, that any broad statement must be 
subject to varying local customs, and in the 
main he believed that wholesalers were in 


accord with regional retail associations. The 
association does not intend to depart from its 
policy of taking no action to control the in- 
dividual selling policies of its members. It 
could not if it would. It was the hope that 
a statement of recommended § distribution 
practices could be agreed upon which would 
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of Wholesalers’ Thirty-Ninth Annual 


Co-operation Pointed Out—Cost Committee to Make New Survey 


and so sensible in 
could be followed 
associations rep- 
choice. 


he so fair to all interests 
practical application that it 
memberships of the 
matter of individual 
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Members Entitled to Association Prestige 


Consideration was given to a plan of giving 
manufacturers ratings according to their dis- 
tribution practices and including members as 
well as non-members in a comprehensive whole- 
sale list. The committee, however, decided that 
there are some advantages intended for mem- 
hers only and the preference given to the mem- 
bership list is one of them. 

During the year attention was paid to Gov- 
ernment purchases of lumber. An alternative 
was added to the “form of bids” announced by 
the Federal chief co-ordinator which gave of- 
ficially inspected lumber its opportunity in com- 
petition along with grade-marked lumber. 

The best minds in the manufacturing indus- 
try, he said, are working with the problems of 
controlled production and some progress has 
been made by the association mills. When con- 
trol or regulation is spoken of in this respect, 
he said, it is intended that the public interest 
also shall be considered. Wholesalers are hope- 
ful, he said, that the recently appointed United 
States Timber Conservation Board can help find 
a solution. Controlled distribution is being 
studied more intensely and greater care is be- 
ing exercised in the selection of wholesale out- 
lets. This will assist in avoiding much over 
lapping in distribution, but with a curtailed de 
mand comes unsettlement and distributers are 
blamed for what neither they nor anyone else 
can control. Many mills can and do arrange 
for exclusive sales representation but there are 


many medium and small mills that present a 
somewhat different problem. Mills in the 
Southeast, he said, who normally deal with 


wholesalers, are being approached for the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of manufacture and 
grades. “That is commendable and wholesalers 
catering to that field will do well to interest 
themselves in any such plan, and our associa- 
tion must assist wherever possible, especially as 
it affects many mill friends who prefer selling 
through the wholesaler.” 


Major Problem Is Output-Demand 


Balance 


In the fir region, he said, where the firm 
price policy has been a disappointment, collec- 
live selling is offered as the panacea, and “while 
it may be inappropriate for us to minimize the 
effect of such a movement, past experience does 
(not) offer much hope for its success. There 
will still be the need of balancing output with 
demand, and which will not be avoided by sup- 
planting existing 


well organized sales institu- 
tions,” 

“Taking the industry as a whole,” Mr. 
Schupner said, “the question reverts largely 
to surplus production. Manufacturers have a 
tremendous problem and they are doing their 
best to meet it, but except to help their mills 
With intelligent information as to the state 
of the demand, present and future, there is 
little practical assistance that wholesalers 
can render in that connection. It is their job 


to sell the production and to do it as efficiently 


and economically as possible, and the earnest- 
ness with which we are studying this situa- 
tion must be regarded by the mills as an as- 
Surance that we are fully alive to meet our 
responsibility in our specific field.” 
Continuing, Mr. Schupner said that there is 
need for closer co-operation between mills, 
large and small, and wholesalers, and while 
during the last three years there have been 


conferences and consultations, with some 
progress, further accomplishment still de- 
pends upon getting around the table at group 
and committee meetings each with full recog- 
nition of the other's problems to seek the solu- 
tion. Retailers, he said, will view such an 
effort with sympathy because there is nothing 


they want more than a stabilized production 
and distribution condition. 
To some extent, Mr. Schupner said, the in- 


dustry is hampered by uncertainties in inter- 
pretation of the Sherman law and the apparent 
indecision existing in Government departments 
as to what is meant by competition or re- 
straint of trade. Wholesalers do not wish to 
fix prices nor do they wish to prevent the free 
flow of trade, but they do wish to avoid de- 
moralization and unnecessary loss. A way 
should be found to correct unethical practices 
and it is hoped that the time is not far dis- 


tant when business can ask some tribunal for 
advice or approval on its proposals without 
having the finality of such approval subject 
to the whims of changing administrations. 
On the other hand, there is no law now that 
requires over-production, or departure from 
individually fixed selling or distribution poli- 


cies or selling at a loss. There is, therefore, 


much that can be done now if there is only the 
will to do it. 

In closing, Secretary Schupner expressed his 
thanks to the officers, directors, committeemen 
and other members who have helped to make 
accomplishments possible. He referred particu- 
larly to the convenience of having President 
Lane accessible for frequent consultation. The 
north coast office under R. A. Dailey, he said, 
is doing a good work not only for that section 
but for many other members who call upon him 
for assistance. He said, finally, the general pro- 
gram for the coming year, in his opinion, should 
be based on energetic attention to the several 
matters outlined and as would be developed 
during the convention. 

Treasurer Otis M. Shepard, in his annual re- 
port, revealed the very encouraging fact that 
the balance on hand exceeded that of last year. 
Gardner W. Taylor, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, was not present and his report 
was presented by H. W. McDonough, Boston. 
The report revealed that the present member- 
ship of 401 compared with 501 a year ago, a 
net loss of exactly 100, due mainly to general 
business conditions. Many of these members 
will return as soon as possible. 


Arbitration Committee Report 


Secretary-Manager Schupner presented 
report of the arbitration committee for B. 
Cross, chairman. 

B. W. Cross said that including five ar- 
bitrations carried over from last year, 43 for- 
mal cases have been submitted this year, 
amounting to $12,108, and all have been dis- 
posed of except eight, amounting to $3,034. 
This is the smallest amount of formal arbitra- 
tions handled since the association began to 
advocate this friendly method of disposing of 
lumber controversies. The committee has noted 
with pleasure the response from manufacturers 
or retailers where they have been engaged in 
controversies with members and who recognize 
the impartial method under which the associa- 
tion’s arbitration procedure is administered. In 
addition to formal cases, the secretary has as- 
sisted in bringing disputants together informally, 
thus conserving time and attention of busy 
members. 


the 
W. 


Mr. Cross said that it has been disappointing 
to note in a few cases some dissatisfaction with 
the decisions rendered. Some of this he thought 
unavoidable, but “when at least three of our 


peers agree on an award, it should be accepted 
as reasonably conclusive that a just and equit- 
able decision is rendered. Arbitrators serving 
on any case are selected from a list approved 
by the disputants and when they are unanimous 
on a verdict, there is sound reason for the 
result.” 

3efore the morning session adjourned, Presi- 
dent Lane appointed the following committee on 
resolutions: Charles F. Kramer, Philadelphia, 


chairman; Wells Blanchard, Boston, Mass.; 
A. R. Conklin, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. A. Wyman, 
Seattle, Wash.; A. A. Germain, Pittsburgh, 


Pa.; B. L. Tim, New York, N. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with a report 
on railroad and transportation activities by M. 
G. Wright, chairman of the railroad and trans- 
portation committee, who said that the com- 
mittee had been called upon to act in only 
one specific case last year in connection with 
revealing the names of shippers on freight bills 
submitted by the railroads to customers of the 
wholesaler, covering shipments reconsigned in 
transit. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled that while the ultimate consignee is 
entitled to know the original point of shipment 
in order to determine the correct amount of 
freight, it is not necessary that freight bills 
show the names of the actual shipper. Most 
wholesalers use a form instructing delivering 
carrier to omit shipper’s name from freight 
bills, and most railroads have instructed their 
agents to comply with these instructions. Mr. 
Wright said: 

Mill information is an 
wholesaler in which his 
be concerned. While in 
harm results when the shipper’s name is re- 
vealed, we found numerous violation 
of our instructions, and it is easy to see what 
complications or possible loss of business 
could result. 


Y.; W.’J. Yost, 


important asset to a 
customers should not 


many instances more 


cases of 


The committee recommended that wholesalers 
adopt the policy of instructing the agent in 
their delivery notices. The secretary found a 
co-operative attitude on the part of railroad 
officials. 

Mr. Wright conceded the precarious position 
of most of the carriers who are faced with de- 
clining incomes and many demands for a gen- 
eral reduction in freight rates, with the whole- 
salers specifically asking for lower lumber 
freight rates. He recognized that the railroads 
are in an unfortunate position because the law 
fixes the hours and wages of their employees, 
regulates the rates, licenses passenger busses 
and freight trucks with free access to all high- 
ways, and equal privileges with the railroads, 
with no charge for State taxes, use of right of 
way, or maintenance thereof, to operate wher- 
ever they please and further competition from 
uncontrolled water rates. The committee feels 
that there most be a ‘downward revision of 
rates, otherwise the railroads as well as many 
wholesalers will continue to lose business and 
in view of this fact the carriers themselves 
should be the first to recognize this urgent need. 
He’ thought that the wholesaler should be fair 
and willing to consider the whole situation, and 
said: 

The railroads are among our best customers 
and it would be inconsistent to recommend 
aetion which would impair the buying power 


of this important class of customers. There- 
fore we feel that when the railroads are re- 
quired to reduce the rate on both long and 


short hauls, some relief should be given them, 
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especially on the short haul in the way of 
charges against chartered bus and truck lines 
in the shape of higher license fees and road 
tax. 

The committee made no recommendation for 
precipitate action, but recommended that freight 
and water rates, auto tax and license fees be 
referred to the incoming administration for at- 
tention and action. 

This was followed by a special merchandising 
conference presided over by Max Myers, chair- 
man of a special committee appointed by the as- 
sociation several months ago: The discussion 
was divided into four parts, the subjects and 
members presenting them being: “Costs,” Frank 
S. Davis; “Compensation,” W. H. Schuette; 
“Retailers and Wholesalers,” George N. Com- 
fort, and “Splitting Commissions,” R. C. Pepper. 


Determining Wholesalers’ Costs 


Declaring that correct cost finding is one of 
the most important matters the association has 
undertaken, Frank S. Davis referred to a com- 
prehensive cost survey made two years ago, 
which showed a general average cost of 7.83 
percent. Additional information, some of it 
from mills that have their own organizations 
for selling direct, confirm the figures developed 
by the wholesalers. While conditions resulting 
from the general depression during the last year 
have increased wholesalers’ costs, the committee 
has felt it wise to use the figures developed 
from the survey mentioned, as these more 
nearly represent costs in a normal business 
vear. These figures are the ones that are be- 
ing used by the association in its negotiations 
seeking more equitable compensation for the 
wholesaler. The committee recognizes that 
there must be some variation in costs of indi- 
vidual wholesalers, but it wants to promote the 
idea “that no one makes a profit until his costs 
are covered.” Mr. Davis said the slogan should 
be “Know your cost and remember your profit 
does not commence until every cent of costs 
is covered.” 

The committee recommended that the incom- 
ing costs committee make a new survey early 
in 1932, based on business for 1931, and submit 
a report to the next convention. While the 
cost survey that was made covered 24 items, 
Mr. Davis suggested that there are five general 
heads which should be considered: “Buying, 
selling, general expense, executive expense and 
bad debts.” 

Compensation of Wholesalers 


W. H. Schuette, of Pittsburgh, in opening 
this discussion defined equitable compensation 
as meaning “Fair compensation, or in other 
words, cost plus a fair and reasonable profit.” 
He said the wholesaler should have a fair and 
reasonable profit for the same reason that 
other branches should have it, because it can 
not long survive without it. He then asked: 
“Is his survival of special interest to the other 
branches of the lumber industry?” The answer 
was yes, “since by handling varied species and 
many types of lumber he can distribute more 
economically than the average mill can dis- 
tribute its individual product. He is therefore 
an economic necessity.” The committee recom- 
mended action by the association as follows: 

On shipments from districts in which trade 
discounts are standard practice, our campaign 
for an increase in the discount rate from 5 
percent to 8 percent should be vigorously con- 
tinued, 

On shipments from districts in which a 
flat price basis generally prevails, considera- 
tion should be given to the possible advantage 
of more frequent visits to the mills, such as 
was customary in former days, in order that 
a more intimate and personal knowledge may 
be had of mill conditions, stocks available, 
dryness, grades, F.O.B. mill prices ete. as a 
further means of securing the much desired 
equitable compensation. 


Retailers Posing as Wholesalers 
George N. 
tion, said 


We recognize the 
dealer, who 


Comfort, in discussing this ques- 


function of the retail 


carries stocks adequate to the 
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needs of the trade and his community, to be 
the local distributer of lumber and other 
building materials, and respect the implied 
rights of such dealer. We go further; as 
wholesalers, it is our desire to co-Operate in 
the most helpful way to the end that he may 
increase and expand his trade with the ulti- 
mate consumer. On the other hand, where a 
retail dealer through some pretext or other, 
holds himself out to be regularly engaged in 
wholesale distribution, accepting an unearned 
trade discount, he acts UNFAIRLY, we be- 
lieve, and we feel most manufacturers agree 
with us in this position. Representatives of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers have 
agreed upon the following definition of a 
wholesaler: 

“A lumber wholesaler is one actively, con- 
tinuously and principally engaged in the bus- 
iness of buying lumber from manufacturers 
or other wholesalers in quantity lots and 
selling it to wholesalers, retailers and recog- 
nized wholesale trade; who maintains a sales 
organization for this purpose, assumes credit 
risks and such other obligations as are in- 
cident to the transportation and distribution 
of lumber. He may work a limited territory 
intensively or cover a wide territory in some 
specialty. He is expected to be fully con- 
versant with conditions, market possibilties, 
values and the general requirements of the 
trade in the territory which he serves.” 

This is an eminently fair definition and we 
believe that the wholesale trade discount 
should be denied to those who do not come 
within this description. 


The speaker recommended that when a mem- 
ber is satisfied that the wholesaler’s discount 
has been improperly received, he should report 
the matter to the association for proper atten- 
tion, and if it relates to a mill with whom the 
member deals, he should immediately communi- 
cate the fact to the mill. He said: “We be- 
lieve we have a right to take such steps to pro- 
tect our interests as wholesalers and that no 
harm results except to the one who deals under 
misnomer titles.” He vigorously defended the 
position of the wholesaler as an absolutely es- 
sential factor in lumber merchandising and 
said: 

Now what should be our position towards 
the manufacturer who doesn’t tote fair? This 
is a matter on which we need waste no sweet 
words. I have always considered it the one 
cardinal weakness of our organization that we 
permit this imposition to exist. There is 
searcely a single lumber manufacturing or- 
ganization today that can sell its production 
Without the help of the wholesaler for at 
least part of its cut. Under these conditions 
let’s work for the mill that works for us and 
let the rest of the world go by. 


Mr. Comfort said the wholesalers have no 
quarrel with the mill that sees fit to employ its 
own sales force to sell its product, but felt cer- 
tain that the majority of manufacturers will 
make money and reduce their selling expense 
by tieing up with good wholesalers who pay 
their bills promptly and deliver a ready-made 
market for that mill’s product. Continuing, he 
said : 

On the other hand, if we as wholesalers as- 
sume the responsibility of selling a mill’s 
product, we must function 100 percent in all 
respects. We must go a step further than 
ever before in this effort and actually show 
results of the highest constructive character. 
If we do this, both retailer and manufacturer 
will make a path to our door, and that will 
solve this problem of retailers posing as 
wholesalers. 


In conclusion the committee recommended 
reaffirmation of the resolution adopted at last 
year’s convention on retailers posing as whole- 
salers, as follows: 

There is a distinct division in lumber dis- 
tribution which recognizes the functions per- 
formed by wholesalers and retailers, each be- 
ing well defined. When either wholesaler or 
retailer encroaches upon the other’s business 
orderly distribution is upset. Retailers are 
necessary factors in their communities and 
should have the protection to which they are 
entitled. When, however, they are not or- 
ganized to conduct a regular wholesale busi- 
ness, and hold themselves out as being whole- 
salers for the purpose of obtaining trade dis- 
counts intended to cover the cost of operating 
a recognized wholesale business, such methods 
constitute an unfair practice. 
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Splitting Commissions 

Defining “commission splitting” as “giving to 
a customer a part of the compensation alloweq 
to the wholesaler for a specific function,” Mr 
Pepper said that in his opinion its practice by 
representative wholesalers is almost nil, and re. 
ports of its existence are exaggerated. Neyer. 
theless, he said, from time to time an accusing 
finger is pointed in the direction of wholesalers, 
most of whom are not only willing but anxioys 
to answer it at once, and, they would like to 
hope, for all time. 

The practice of many mills offering their 
stock at established prices subject to a cer. 
tain sales commission or trade discount to the 
man who sells is nearly if not quite as old as 
the industry itself, the speaker said. The ip. 
crease in the number and particularly in the 
size of the mills during the last decade and 
the corresponding increase in the territory 
served and outlets necessary have led to the 
offering and selling of a single mill’s stock by 
several competing wholesalers. This leads to 
competition among wholesalers on the basis 
of product, price, perseverance and personality, 
but not with respect to “birthright.” 

Most wholesalers, he said, ply their trade 
with due regard to their obligations to them- 
selves, to the mill they serve, to the cus- 
tomer they seek and to the competitor they 
respect. The reason the subject of commis- 
sion splitting is discussed at this time is that 
it has become necessary for the wholesaler to 
secure more adequate sales commission than 
that prevailing since in “ancient times.” 
Many lumber mills, he said, recognize this 
fact and have put into effect a more equitable 
arrangement. An excuse for not putting into 
effect such an arrangement by other mills is 
that some wholesalers shade their present 
commissions, so why give them more? 

Higher Compensation Necessary 

The fact is, however, that most wholesalers 
know or have good reason to believe that a 
well organized wholesale concern properly 
equipped to serve can not continue to exist 
upon the sales arrangement of even a decade 
ago. Split commissions mean split loyalty, 
split efficiency and in all probability “split 
bankruptcy.” It would be unjust, the speaker 
said, to sit in hasty judgment on the occa- 
sional instances where “we glance askance at 
some competitor.” Careful investigation of 
the facts not infrequently shows that there 
has been no splitting of sales commission by 
a reputable wholesaler involved, but that the 
transaction was actually based on_ special 
wired information and permission by the mill 
itself to meet a certain emergency. Unprej- 
udiced investigation is due to all, and in the 
opinion of the speaker, there is scarcely a 
wholesaler who doesn’t condemn both theory 
and practice of employing sales commission 
for competitive sales purpose. The position 
of the mill is likewise clear. He referred to 
a prominent cypress mill that had met the 
situation by increasing its sales arrangement 
from 5 percent to 8 percent but incorporating 
in its sales contract the following clause: “In 
consideration of this additional compensation, 
the whole amount being intended solely for 
your company, we must ask that you sign 
this document guaranteeing us that you will 
not split any part of this discount with any 
customer, regardless of prevailing circum- 
stances.” 


Practice Is Unethical and Uncommon 


Granting that the practice of commission 
splitting exists to a very small degree as do 
unethical practices in other fields, it is almost 
negligible among reputable wholesalers and 
should not be used as an excuse for failure to 
compensate the legitimate wholesaler for a def- 
nite and valuable service rendered. The mill 
can and should regulate this by standing on 
its privilege and penalizing the offending mem- 
ber once discovered by denying him the privilege 
of further representation. Wholesalers as if- 
dividuals can furnish invaluable aid by report- 
ing derelictions to the mill, but this should be 
done only after such investigation as truth and 
courtesy require. There are certain limitations 
which restrict action as an association. Some 
members, he said, feel that the wholesaler who 
wilfully splits the trade discount should forfeit 
his membership. The speaker was not so sure 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


April 21—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 7 

April 22-24—-National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 23-24—-Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Salina, Kan, Annual. 


May 5-7—-National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, West Baden Springs Hotel, West Ba- 
den, Ind. 


May 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. : 

May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

May 18—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting of board 
of directors. 

May 19-20—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Little Rock, Ark. Annual, 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

May 21-23—Pacific Coast Sawmill Engineering Con- 
ference, Lewiston, Idaho. Annual, 

May 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association and Chicago Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Hamilton Club, Chicago, Joint meet- 
ing. 

June 3-5—American Forestry Association, 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 
July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. C 

Summer convention, 


Grove 








Sets 1932 Convention Date 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 13.—The directors 
of the lowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation have decided that the 1932 convention 
of the organization will be held on Feb. 2, 3 
and 4 at the Coliseum in Des Moines. A “mod- 
ernized convention” is planned by the directors 
so that the time spent will be mutually profit- 
able to both dealers and exhibitors. 





Hardwood Wholesalers to Meet 


A joint meeting of the Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association and the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association (the 
latter is composed mostly of hardwood men) 
will be held at the Hamilton Club in Chi- 
cago on Friday morning, May 22, starting 
at 10 o'clock, according to an announcement 
made Monday by G. A. Vangsness, chair- 
man of a special committee of the two or- 
ganizations, of both of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising 
counsel of the Southern Pine Association, 
will be the special speaker of the day, and 
many constructive thoughts and suggestions 
are expected from his handling of the sub- 
ject of co-operation between the producers 
and wholesalers. 





Eastern Salesmen in Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 13.—The sixteenth 
annual business meeting and dinner of the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association was 
held Friday evening at the Manufacturers’ 
Club. Although less than a hundred attended, 
there was a fine spirit of optimism prevailing. 

At the business session, Mark H. Finley was 
re-elected president, Ben T. Hazard was con- 
tinued in office as vice president and F. M. 
Jobson was elected secretary, succeeding Harry 

Magargal. Three new directors elected 
are: John J. Rumbarger, H. E. Magargal, 
and F. M. Jobson. The new board is now 
composed of the above and the following: Jay 
J. Jackson, jr., Joseph A. Gillespie, Ben T. 
Hazard, W. R. Johnston, Mark H. Finley and 
Harry Preston. 

Following the banquet addresses were made 
by S. S. Rutherford, president of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; Edward Doering, president of the Retail 
-umbermen’s Association of Philadelphia; Col. 
William A. March, president of the Lumber- 
men's Exchange; J. T. Eliason, jr., president 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association ; 


and Justin Peters, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The principal speaker of the evening 
was George J. Campbell, former president, 
United Business Men’s Association of Phila- 
delphia, who predicted a gradual recovery from 
the business depression and reminded the as- 
sembled salesmen that all industries were af- 
fected by the times, and many even more so 
than the lumber trade. The entertaining fea- 


tures included music and a number of solos by 
Albert Kearney, a highly talented blind singer 
and son of a prominent local lumberman. 





Wasuincton, D. C., April 13—A. C. Dixon, 
vice president of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., and president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be one 
of the four scheduled speakers at the natural 
resources round-table of the annual convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to be held at Atlantic City the week 
of April 27. Mr. Dixon will describe present 
conditions in the lumber industry and tell of 
the work the industry is doing to cure itself 
and what it might do in the public interest for 
business stability and forest conservation if 
“given reasonable freedom from antiquated 
laws.” The general topic of the address will 
be “Possibilities of Conservation in the Lumber 
Industry.” 

Judge W. S. Bennet, vice president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, will 
address the general session on the morning of 
May 1 on “The Antitrust Laws and the 
Natural Resource Industries.” 





Plywood grades, whether they concern 
northern or southern hardwood products, soon 
will be designated by one common set of terms, 
the “A, 1, 2, and 3” used for years by producers 
of northern hardwood plywood. This was de- 
cided at a meeting at the Palmer House, in 
Chicago, April 9, when representatives of pro- 
ducers, distributers and consumers joined Harry 
H. Steidle, of the division of trade standards of 
the bureau of standards, Washington, D. C., in 
a conference to consider the adoption of a com- 
mercial standard for this product. Proposed 
specifications for the various grades already 
had been drawn up at a previous session, sim- 
ilar to this one, and for several weeks the dif- 
ferent companies involved have been consider- 
ing these specifications. The meeting last week 
was well attended, as to representation of the 
numerous interests. Among those who were 
there, besides the manufacturers, was A. P. 
Haake, of Chicago, managing director of the 
National Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers. 

In the proposed specifications provision was 
made for maintaining the “A, 1, 2, and 3” terms 
of the northern producers and also the “Select, 
Standard and Common” which has had long 
usage in the South, but at this meeting it was 
pointed out that one single set of terms would 
be less confusing to the consumers of plywood 
and also to the producers and distributers. Of 
course this fundamental change necessitated 
many alterations in the specifications for various 
grades, and the revised standards will be sub- 
mitted to individual producers for approval as 
soon as these changes can be made. It is ex- 
pected that within thirty days or so Mr. Steidle 
will have been assured of this approval so the 
standards can be published. The Plywood 
Manufacturers’ Association registered its ap- 
proval next day, at its spring meeting, held at 
the same hotel. 

E. V. Knight, of the New Albany Veneer Co., 
New Albany, Ind., was named chairman of the 


industry’s standing committee on grading rules, 
and the other members are: 

Manufacturers—N. M. Willson, Pearl City 
Plywood Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Charles Perry, 
Perry Plywood Corporation, High Point, N. C.; 
Harry E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Distributers—W. E. Perry, Algoma 
Panel Co., Algoma, Wis.; Lawrence Ottinger, 
United States Plywood Co., New York. Con- 
sumers—A,. P,. Haake and two men to be ap- 
pointed by him, for the furniture manufac- 
turers’ association; Roscoe Rau, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Furniture Retailers’ Associa- 
tion; LeRoy Kern, Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
ean Institute of Architects; R. J. Williams, 
Ichabod Williams Co., New York; and one 
member each to be appointed by Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the millwork manv- 
facturers’ association. 








Ontario Directors Confer 


Toronto, Ont., April 13.—The directors ot 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held their spring meeting today at the Royal 
York Hotel, with almost a full attendance. 
M. N. Cummings, of Westboro, presided and 
the meeting continued from 9:30 in the morn- 
ing until nearly 1 o'clock, when they were 
joined by the directors of the Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association for lunch. After lunch 
a joint session was held of retailers and whole- 
salers, at which matters of mutual interest were 
discussed. : 

The retail directors, at their morning session, 
heard financial and membership reports from 
the secretary-manager which showed excellent 
support of the association by the dealers of the 
Province. It was also decided to hold the next 
annual meeting at Toronto probably on Jan. 
20, 21 and 22, 1932. 

The question of advantages enjoyed by the 
British Columbia mills on contract steamer 
space was discussed in the morning and at the 
afternoon conference with the wholesalers, but 
no action was taken. The White Pine Bureau 
submitted a blue print showing standard pattern 
and dressing sizes for white pine, seeking the 
retailers’ views on the advisability of adopting 
a set of standards, and after discussion the 
bureau was requested to furnish each of the 
directors with a copy of the blue prints for 
study before expressing their views. 

Other questions discussed had to do with the 
proposed changes in the Ontario mechanics’ lien 
act, workmen’s compensation costs and proposed 
new forms of taxation, the retail directors 
favoring an increase in the sales tax rather than 
the imposition of a turn-over tax. It was de- 
cided to continue the cost analysis service in- 
stituted last year, as a number of members have 
indicated their interest in this service. 

At the afternoon conference with the whole- 
salers, the directors requested the wholesalers 
to advise if they would be interested in furnish- 
ing standard size signs for the sides of delivery 
trucks, for if so the retailers would furnish 
their members with copies of blue prints for 
the construction of a standard size frame for 
holding the signs. A report will be made on 
this matter later by the wholesalers. 





Receiver Appointed for Kansas 
City Concern 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Walter J. 
Wood, a stockholder, was appointed as receiver 
yesterday for the King Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, by Judge Merrill E. Otis, following the 
filing of a suit in equity and an application for 
the appointment of a receiver by Mr. Wood. 
The receiver qualified with the $10,000 bond 
required by the court. The assets of the com- 
pany are to be held together for the benefit of 
the stockholders and the business is to be con- 
tinued by the receiver. 











WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbes 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEYF 











Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 4-18 Gray 

















MAKE MONEY WITH A 
LANGE 


ECONOMY 


AUTO GLASS EDGER 









less motor. 


With motor, $70.00 


~ 


A BIG VALUE 


Biggest value you ever saw in a high 
grade bench type Auto Glass Edger. 
Does as fine work as any edger made. 
Costs little to buy and less to run. In- 
stall it in your mill and pick up nice 
extra money doing edge work on glass. 
Write for complete catalog. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and J.ange 
Tools and Supplies. 
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April 18, 1931 


Penn Dealers Report on Business 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 13—The meeting of 
directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, held last Fri- 
day, was made unusually interesting through 
the presentation by Vice President E. C. West 
of a report of the retailers’ session with the 
southern pine manufacturers at the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. 
West made a complete report of the discus- 
sions between dealers and manufacturers and 
the final action taken in the adoption of a trade 
practice resolution, concluding his report as 
follows: 

We feel this New Orleans meeting marks 
a great milestone in the history of the retail 
lumbermen’s organization work and that the 
dealers will note a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion from the southern pine manufacturers. 

Reports of directors on conditions in their 
territories were made as follows: 

No. 1. Business in our county is better 
than at any other time during the last three 
years We believe the bottom has been 
reached in our business. Collections are fair. 

No. 2. March business about 10 
better than March, 1930. 
ment with better weather. 


percent 
Look for improve- 


No. 3. 3usiness outlook quiet. Collections 
slow. 
No. 4. Business in our district is below 


first quarter of last year. Collections fair. 
We have had several inquiries regarding new 
work. We believe business will improve dur- 
ing the next thirty days. 

No. 5. 
Collections 


3usiness is less than one year ago. 

slow. 3anks are reluctant in 
making loans which has a tendency to retard 
our business. However, We are 
regarding the outlook. 


optimistie 


No. 6. 3usiness is less than in the corre. 
sponding period of 1930. Collections slow, As 
our district depends considerably on the cog] 
industry we do not leok for improvement 
until the mines resume full operation. : 


No. 7. Conditions in our district are the 
same as last month. We feel there will pe 
a small over last 
this spring. 

No. 8. There is considerable 
which makes us feel optimistic. Government 
work, which has been started in our district, 
will be a great help. 

No. 9. Business 
tions poor. 


increase year’s business 


estimating, 


conditions fair. 
Prospects in this locality 
the same as this time last year. 
No. 10. Business for the first 
1931 slightly below that of 1930. 
for the second 


No. 11. Considerable repair work has been 
started and we are looking forward to in- 
creased volume. We have had more inquiries 
in our district in the last month than for 
some time. 


No. 12. Industrial 
little over 50 percent. The outlook is encour- 
aging due to the fact that several of the lists 
that have been figured in the last two weeks 
have signed up to start building immediately 


No. 13. Business is slow, but after making 
a survey of our first three months in com- 
parison to the first three months of 1930 we 
feel we are just about even. The inquiries 
on hand lead us to believe that more work 
will be started this year than last. 


Collec. 


about 


quarter of 
Prospects 
quarter are encouraging, 


plants are working a 


No. 14. The estimating in our district has 
increased, which points to better business, 
Collections, however, continue to be 
but we look for a decided 
the next quarter. 


slow, 


Improvement in 


Schedule of Wisconsin Meetings 


Mitwavukeg, Wis., April 13.—Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary, Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that he has prac- 
tically completed the schedule for a series of 
district meetings to be held throughout the State 
in May. The principal subject to be discussed 
at all of these meetings is “Rural Lumber Mer- 
chandising.” Harold S. Crosby, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
detailed to co-operate with the dealers in these 
meetings and will be the principal speaker at all 
of them. These meetings, while under the gen- 
eral direction of the State association, will be 
held under the auspices of the several district 
clubs, and will be similar in their programs 
and purposes to the series of county meetings 
now being held in Illinois, under the auspices 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 


The intinerary follows: 
Dane County Lumbermen’s Club, Loraine 
Hotel, Madison, Monday, April 27, 6:30 p. m. 


Southwestern Wisconsin Lumbermen’'s Club, 
Tracy Hotel, Platteville, Tuesday, April 28, 
6:30 p. m. 


Mid-West Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, La 


Crosse Hotel, La Crosse, Wednesday, April 
29, 3:30 p. m. 
District of Portage Lumbermen’s Club, 


Raulf Hotel, 
6:30 p. m. 


Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, 
Whiting Hotel, Stevens Point, Tuesday, May 


5, 6:30 p. m. 


Portage, Thursday, April 309, 


Northwest Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, 
West Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, and 
Southwest Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, Eau 
Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, Wednesday, May 6, 
10:30 a. m,. 

Wausau Retail Lumbermen’s Club, M. T. C. 
Lumbermen’s Club and Merrill Club, Wausau 


Club, Wausau, Thursday, May 7, 6:30 p. m. 

South Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Clup 
Hotel Retlaw, Fond du Lac, 
6:30 p. mM. 


Tuesday, May 12 


Fox River Valley Lumbermen’s Club and 
Wolf River Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Con- 
way, Appleton, Wednesday, April 13, 6:30 p.m 

Northeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, 
Beaumont Hotel, Green Bay, Thursday, May 
14, 6:30 p. m. 

District of 
woc Hotel, 
6:30 p. m. 


Sheboygan-Manitowoc, Manito- 
Manitowoc, Friday May 15, 


Milwaukee Retail Lumbermen’s Club and 
Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Monday, May 18, 6:30 p. m. 

tacine-Kenosha retail lumber dealers, Ra- 
cine Country Club, Racine, Tuesday, May 1), 
12:00 noon, 

Walworth County Retail Lum bermen’s 
Club, Lawn Hotel, Williams Bay, 
Wednesday, May 20, 6:30 p. m. 


Rose 


Southern Wisconsin 
Monterey Hotel, 
21, 6:30 p. m. 


Lumbermen’s 
Janesville, Thursday, May 


Southeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, 
Majestic Hotel, Oconomowoc, Friday, May 22, 
6:30 p. m. 


Menominee River Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Club, Marinette Hotel, Marinette, Tues- 
day, May 26, 6:30 p. m. 


Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s Club, Milli- 
man Hotel, Iron Mountain, Mich., Wednesday, 
May 27, 12:00 noon. 


Land O’Lakes and Langlade County Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Oneida Hotel, Rhinelander, 
Thursday, May 28, 12:00 noon. 

Gogebic Range Lumbermen’s Club, Currey 
Hotel, Ironwood, Mich, Tuesday, June 2, 12:00 
noon. 

Superior retail lumbermen, Androy Hotel, 
Superior, Wednesday, June 3, 12:00 noon. 
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April, May and June 


I's April now, grass growing green, 
And buds beginning to appear. 

Each day we note the changing scene, 
It’s April now, and May is near. 

In April skies we hear a song 

We have not heard all winter long. 
Now April walks along the way 
And brings us promises of May. 


And May shall bring us even more: 
The buds will bloom that April brings. 
| see the lilac at the door 
Is putting on her summer things. 
Though April skies are good to see, 
Soon May will even fairer be, 
Yes, May will sing her merry tune 
Awhile, and then it will be June. 


Oh, if you have some wintry grief, 
I say to you, it’s April now. 
The trees’ in bud, the bud’s in leaf, 
Each day life wears a clearer brow. 
Be through with tears in April days, 
And then put on the smile of May’s, 
For, if you do, I do not doubt, 
When June arrives you'll laugh right out. 


. 
Between Trains 

SHAWANO, Wis.—To begin with, it is pro- 
nounced locally Shawno, with a silent, as in 
“Pshaw, no.” What the red man called it we 
don’t know, but that is the white man’s way. 
It is too bad the red man doesn’t laugh more 
than he does—the white man gives him so many 
opportunities. While here we were the house 
guest of Superintendent and Mrs. O. A. Reetz; 
and A. C. Weber, the well known logger, who 
had a personal acquaintance with most of the 
logs that came down most of the streams and 
railroads of this part of the country, saw to it 
that we got around a bit. 

\ lot of people know only hazily (we were 
one of them) that the Menominee Indian Reser- 
vation lies only five miles north of Shawano, 
that it covers ten townships, contains 230,000 
acres, and one of the largest stands of hard- 
wood timber in the United States. In the mid- 
dle of it is the only Government-operated saw- 
mill in the United States, at Neopit. We vis- 
ited it, and we will say this: It is the most sani- 
tary sawmill we ever saw. No fires are going 
to start in any sawdust piles in this mill, for 
they are not permitted to accumulate. 

Some of the names around here are things 
to conjure with, and will bring back many 
memories to the river drivers of the old days: 
Big Eddy Falls, White Rapids, Five Islands, 
Shotgun Eddy, Otter Slide, Wolf River—names 
that make a man want to put on his caulked 
boots and grab his pike-pole (not his peavey, 
as in the cigarette ad) and go riding a log in 
the quickwater. “Ride ’em, cowboy” is a fa- 
mous phrase, but we have always had a desire 
to put a cowpuncher on a hemlock log and see 
what would happen to him. A hemlock log 
with the bark off can do things to a man that 
no brone ever thought of. A bronc may be hard 
to stay on, but a sawlog is no place of perma- 
nent residence, either. 

rhere are two thousand Indians on the reser- 
vation, and they farm after a fashion and lum- 
her when they feel like it. When you see these 
woods and rivers, you wonder that they find 
any charms in agriculture or industry at all. 
\ good deal of sob stuff has been written about 
the American Indian, some of it with some 
reason, but on the Menominee Reservation Lo, 
the poor Indian, as a rule, is neither low nor 
poor. They own the reservation in severality, 
and, for real happiness, probably are better off 
than some of the redmen farther south who 
own oil lands, four or five phonographs and 
a couple of cars. 


The cause of our coming to Shawano was in 
some ways unique. The boys of the high school 
decided to give their dads a dinner, and invited 
us up to give the dads some necessary advice. 
We have been met and escorted and speeded by 
other committees in our time, but never with 
as much courtesy and consideration as we were 
by Alan Weeman, John McDonnell and the 
other boys who looked after our comfort on 
this occasion. And at the dinner we found the 
\. J. Wallrichs, father, mother and daughter. 
Those of you who know anything about the 
lumber industry of Wisconsin know A. J. 
Wallrich. 


We See b' the Papers 


Wonder where the unemployed get the money 
to go to ball games? 

Mother’s figure may not be getting slender, 
but father’s figures are. 

A senator can take a vacation at govern- 
ment expense. Still, it’s worth it. 

Another thing that is bothering the country 
is the unemployment of the employed. 

The poet who sang “spring can’t be far be- 
hind” hasn't looked at some fellows’ books. 

Chicago, we see by the Chicago papers, is a 
station stop that Hollywood actresses pass 
through. 

Jack Dempsey admits that he and his wife 
are having trouble. We know who'll win 
this one. 

The country is likely to see a number of 
strikes this summer. Hack Wilson is back 
in the game. 

However, we like this about Hack: He either 
hits ’°em a mile, or he misses ’em the same 
distance. 

We are not making any predictions, but we 
are afraid Chicago is going to have another 
city series. 

Personal taxes will be boosted 40 percent in 
Chicago next year. The assessors are getting 
too personal. 

Tony Cermak may be another Teddy Roose- 
velt, but we see by the papers that he is no 
Cal Coolidge. 

Between the bulls and the bears, it is hard 
to tell what to do—especially if you are the 
fellow who is between. 

Big league teams can lick each other, but 
when they go up against little league teams— 
well, as the stenographer so cleverly says, it’s 
just too bad. 

The mayor of New York couldn't get a 
smile from Prince Takamatsu. Even New 
York is beginning to think that Jimmy is no 
laughing matter. 


The Sense of the Robin 


The bird hasn’t heard that the times are so bad, 

So the feathery father, the fluffy young dad, 

Is building a nest in the old apple tree 

For the robin he loves, and the robins to be. 

A wren now and then finds a twig that will do, 

Is building a nest for his family, too, 

While the man on the ground, with a lot or 
a yard, 

Says he also would build but the times are 
too hard. 


A man doesn’t plan—only birds understand 
The need of a nest when the need is at hand. 
The wisdom is clear and the reason is plain 
To build in the sunshine a house for the rain. 
The rest build a nest but the man is content 
To live in a flat, spending money for rent; 
And I wish, how I wish, that a man now and 
then 
Had the sense of the robin, the brain of a 
wren. 
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Loan companies are encour: 
aging the revival of home 
building. There is just one 
‘string tied” to their require- 
ments and that is the use of 
the best materials and durab- 
ly constructed buildings. 
Dealers are developing profit- 
able business by encouraging 
repairing and home modern- 
izing. 


Frost Pine meets these re- 
quirements in every way, from 
timbers and framing material 
to the finest quality interior 
trim. This is particularly true 
of Frost Packaged Trim and 
Mouldings. Put in a stock of 
Frost Pine and start “action” 
in your city. 


Don’t forget that you can buy 
Frost products in mixed cars 
of both pine and hardwoods. 


FROST LUMBER 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


General Sales Office 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also bes Lumber, and have Complete 
laning Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & rows Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











| BUY LUMBER 


for Eastern Wholesalers and see it meets 
their requirements. 

My Northwest lumber experience enables me to 
give you an excellent buying service that will 
please your customers. |'m glad to prove it toyou. 


FRANK W. SMITH 


1154 Stuart Building Seattle, Wash. 














FotpsBoro a! 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service’, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, a feet MOULDINGS 
fhe - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our peo grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 
Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn’t 





























Boe le if 
om oy ey Ww you 


or it. 


S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
fies. Stencils and 


ers. 
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the Lehigh Cement Co., was elected president 
of the Westchester Building Material Sales- 
men’s Club at its annual meeting held last 
week at the Green Shutter Inn, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. Russell U. Barton is the retiring presi- 
dent. Other officers elected are: 

First vice president—William J. 
William J. Towey Co. 

Second vice president—J. A. 
B. Raymond Co. 

Third vice president—John B. 
Andersen Frame Corporation. 

Treasurer—Harry S. Smith, Celotex Co. 

Secretary—F. Herbert Brown, Scarsdale, 
N. ¥. 

Trustee 


Towey, 
MacHardy, R. 


towland, 





Russell U. Barton, R. L. Winslow 


Plan Entertainment for Architects 
and Specifiers 


CINCINNATI, Outo, April 14.—Decision was 
reached yesterday by the joint committee from 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and the Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Club whereby the enter- 
tainment for the architects and specifiers will be 
held at a different time from the May meeting 
of the lumbermen’s club. 

Plans are being made to make the entertain- 
ment quite a feature with a party at a country 
club and golfing as a part of the program. The 
May meeting of the lumbermen’s club will be 
devoted exclusively to the annual election fol- 
lowed by the annual dinner. 


Illinois Comity Candies Meet 


Ottawa, ILu., April 13.- 
La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, held at 
the Ottawa Boat Club house last Thursday 
evening, Norton Rolph, of the Streator Lumber 
Co., Streator, Ill., presided as chairman. A 
feature of the meeting was a report by L. M. 
Bayne, of Ottawa, on the annual meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association in New Orleans, 
which he attended as an accredited representa- 
tive of the La Salle County club. Mr. Bayne 
gave a vivid picture of the highlights of the 
New Orleans meeting and commented favorably 
upon the action of the manufacturers in voting 
unanimously to adopt the trade practice resolu- 
tion submitted by the retailers. He suggested 
that the dealers refer to the March 28 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a complete re- 
port of the meeting. 

P. R. Diederich, field secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, in a 
short talk, gave a brief outline of the field work 
being done by the association and the excellent 
results that have followed the co-operative work 
of the county organization. He complimented 
the La Salle County club upon having held 
meetings continuously for more than 33 years. 

As has been the case at other county meet- 
ings, the feature of this gathering was a talk 
by C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
on the possibilities of farm business for the 
retailer. He showed that the average farm did 
not have proper housing and urged the dealers 
to study their farm trade, particularly through 
surveys by which they may find many sales 
opportunities. During his talk he referred to 
the list of sales opportunities published in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

On the following evening a meeting of the 
Livingston County organization was held at 
Pontiac, with F. Lyn. Smith, of Pontiac, as 
chairman. A dinner was served in a spacious 
restaurant recently opened on the outskirts of 
the city, alongside the main State road. This 
meeting was not as largely attended as some 
of the other county meetings that have been 
held, but those present spent an enjoyable eve- 
ning. 


—At a meeting of the 


LUMBERMAN 


April 18, 193; 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Salesmen's Club Elects 


New York, April 14.—T. Norton Bailey, of 


Memphis Club Activities 


Mempuis, TENN., April 13.—John M. Fox, 
secretary of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
addressed the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
at its meeting last Thursday, at the Hotel 
Gayoso. He told of the possibilities which the 
Mississippi River offers to business interests 
of the central South. A. L. DeMontcourt, 
president, presided. Some discussion was held 
in reference to a reduction in initiation fees 
of the club, but no definite action was taken, 
It was announced that the annual golf tourna- 
ment of the club will be held on May 21, over 
the Colonial Club course of this city. 


Financing of Reneidien Jobs 
Is Topic 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 13. 
of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., Kewaskum, was 
re-elected president of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club at a meeting held in the 
Republican Hotel here last week. A. T. Jacob- 
son, of the Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co., Meno- 
monee Falls, Wis., was re-elected secretary. 

Secretary Jacobson read the minutes of the 
last meeting by passing out cigars to the 27 
dealers present, in celebration of his birthday. 
The meeting opened with playing of electrical 
transcription broadcasting records by G. H. 
Hamrick, district sales manager for the Certain- 
Teed Products Corporation of Milwaukee. The 
records were a series prepared for the use of 
dealers in their local broadcasting stations, and 
entitled “The Bentley’s Home,” telling the story 
of how the Bentleys came to remodel their 
home; how they started; how they financed it, 
and completed the work. 

Considerable discussion developed on financ- 
ing of remodeling jobs, and Mr. Hamrick ex- 
plained the finance plan available at a Milwau- 
kee financing house. Other dealers brought up 
points of financing, and discussed advisability of 
bank loans for individuals financing remodeling 
jobs. 

John P. Musler, a salesman for the Certain- 
Teed Products Corporation, told of his experi- 
ences over a period of four years representing 
a large mail order house in the sale of ready- 
cut houses in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, 
Waukesha and adjacent territory. 

He said that the success of this work was 
the definite plan of action on which the sales 
department functioned. A lengthy discussion 
followed his talk and he was asked every con- 
ceivable kind of a question. One interesting 
question was: “Did your customers ever de- 
mand nationally advertised building products 2” 
He said that not once in his four years’ experi- 
ence did a single customer request a nationally 
advertised building product. 

Glen Moul, of the Economy Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, spoke on the 100 percent 
dealer distribution of building blocks. He de- 
scribed the method of manufacture of sand and 
gravel blocks, cinder blocks, and slag blocks, 
and their various uses in construction work. 


Otto E. Lay, 





Buy Yard and Add It to Group 


of Four 


SoutH Benp, Inp., April 13.—The business 
of the United States Lumber & Supply Co. has 
been purchased by J. F. Donahue, J. I. Pavey 
and M. C. Hendershot. The facilities of the 
company will be used to augment the service 
of the South Bend Lumber Co., National Lum- 
ber Co., River Park Lumber Co. and the Home 
Modernizing Co., all under one management. 
The newly purchased yard will be operated as 
an individual unit of the group with the present 
personnel, headed by E. S. Story. The old 
management of the United States Lumber & 
Supply Co. will maintain an office to liquidate 
the affairs of the old company. J. R. Story will 
be in charge. 
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SIMONDS 





SAWS ° FILES > KNIVES - GRINDING WHEELS - STEEL 






















Here's a simple way to look at cost-saving as applied 
to cutting tools. Take the amount of time a workman 
saves by using Simonds saws or files. Compute the ad- 
ditional time a Simonds tool holds its edge...the better 
work it produces...Multiply these savings by the number 
of circular saws, band saws, hack saws, machine 
knives and files you use in your plant, and you'll get 
a total saving that will amaze you. Specify Simonds 
to get the new standard of value represented by the 
products of the new Simonds “windowless” plant. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 


Boston . Mass. | SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. | ESTABLISHED 1832 ~ FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


mt - Wash. Propucers oF Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws... Ma- 
es? Ss Ml. chine Knives... Files... Hack Saw Blades...Tool Holder Bits...Saw Tools... 
Detroit . Mich. | Discs...Steel ~ Simonps Canapa Saw Co., Limrrep, Montreal, Quebec; 
Portland . Ore. | St. John, New Brunswick; Toronto, Ont.; Vancouver, British Columbia. 
New York, N.Y. AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
New Orleans, La. Wappat, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of Portable Electric Saws and 
Atlanta . . Ga. Tools ~ Asrasive Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Producers of Abrasive 
Los Angeles,Cal. | Grinding Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ SiMONDS GUARANTEED CUTTER- 
San Francisco,Cal. | Heap Co., Seattle, Wash., Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 
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Northern\Wood 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


MELIEN, ~~ Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 








RORY NORTHERN 
Cr VENEERS 


We're supplying the needs of exact- 

ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 






— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 

+ seer Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
anufacturers 

Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
| Order in straight or mixed cars. 





|THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 





Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















“Superior Brand’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 
AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. 











17- 17 


VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 











Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Previding homes for birds adds interest to the : 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hardwood Inquiry Increasing 


Inquiries Show Big Gain 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., April 13.—Southern hard- 
wood sales and shipments continue at approxi- 
mately 50 percent of normal, with shipments 
slightly ahead of sales, while production re- 
mains at about 40 percent of normal. 

More inquiries have been received in the last 
week than for the last thirty or forty days. The 
principal demand is from automobile manufac- 
turers, who continue to purchase a large volume 
of hardwoods at the exceptionally low prices 
now being quoted. Flooring manufacturers con- 
tinue to buy flooring oak at low prices. There 
is a small demand from box and crate manu- 
facturers, and from sash and door mills. The 
export trade seems to have picked up somewhat 
in the last week or ten days, and some fairly 
nice orders have been received. Shipments to 
foreign markets have been better the first part 
of April than at any previous period this year. 
Prices being offered by foreign buyers are very 
low. 

There is no indication of increased produc- 
tion. Stocks at mills are being reduced slightly. 
There will of course be a shortage of some 
items from time to time. The weather is excep- 
tionally good, and there are plenty of logs avail- 
able, but mill operators do not want to increase 
production until the market #mproves. 

Southern hardwood shippers will be repre- 
sented at the hearing in Washington before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission tomorrow 
—which may involve the entire freight rate 
structure on lumber—by Frank Carnahan, east- 
ern manager Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, and J. V. Norman, of Louisville, gen- 
eral counsel, it was announced by J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager. “The railroads and 
the shippers have joined hands to keep the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from making 
effective certain orders involving the Fourth 
Section (long and short hauls clause) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act,” said Mr. Town- 
shend. “These orders threaten to disrupt the 
entire rate fabric upon which the lumber busi- 
ness of the country has been built up, and, if 
the commission persists in its orders, group 
adjustments will be destroyed and important 
routes closed to the shippers.” It is possible 
that the hearing in Washington will continue 
throughout the week. 


Auto Plants More Active 


BurFra.o, N. Y., April 14.—Five of the local 
automobile manufacturing and assembly plants 
reported increase in output since the beginning 
of March, with business nearly up to that of a 
year ago. One company states that sales a 
week ago were the largest in any week in the 
last seven months, with March sales 14 per- 
cent ahead of February. Another company has 
200 more men at work than it had last Sep- 
tember. 

The mild spring weather has been of advan- 
tage to the retailers, who report that trade has 
picked up to a fair extent this month. The 
remodeling of dwellings is taking an increased 
amount of lumber and shingles, and a further 
improvement is expected during the next few 
weeks. 

Stereopticon views of standing timber and of 
activities in the lumber industry were shown at 
the meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
on April 10, with an explanation of each view 
by President A. J. Elias. The attendance at 
the meeting was larger than usual and the pro- 
gram was much enjoyed. 

Chester W. Graves, long a member of the 
lumber trade in this State, has returned from 
a few months in Arizona and is now connected 
with the McDougall-Butler Paint Co. here. 

G. W. Patterson, who has been the represen- 
tative of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. in 


central New York, has become associated with 
Mixer & Co. and will cover sales territory jn 
New England. 

George W. Little, of Jackson & Tindle, has 
been appointed captain of the lumber team jn 
the annual Joint Charities and Community Fund 
Campaign, which starts May 1. 

C. J. Ehrmann and Mrs. Ehrmann, who are 
at the head of the West Seneca Lumber Co, 
returned this week from a three months’ motor 
trip to Florida and California, during which 
they traveled about 12,000 miles. 

M. E. O’Connor and J. G. Smith, represen- 
tatives of the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., were visitors at the office of the 
National Lumber Co. last week. 


Buying Is Conservative 


Boston, Mass., April 14.—House trim inter- 
ests are coming into the hardwood market 
rather more freely. Orders from the automobile 
industry indicate a conservative buying policy, 
The wants of furniture manufacturers are small, 
Prices are generally modest, and actual business 
is reported at the following range for 4/4 FAS 
and No. 1 common: Ash, $72@s80, and $48@32: 
basswood, $68@70 and $48@52; beech, $67@72 
and $48@52: birch, $80@92 and $4956: 
maple, $75@80 and $51@53; oak, plain hard 
red, $68@72 and $47@52; plain hard white, $90 
(95 and $5007°55; plain soft white, $105@110 
and $61(@67; quartered medium texture white, 
$125@130 and $75@80; quartered soft white, 
$145(@150 and $90@95; poplar, medium texture, 
$78@85 and $40@44 (saps, $53@58) ; soft, $97 
(2103 and $52@57 (saps, $72@77). Demand 
for flooring is disappointing and prices are ir- 
regular: Oak, plain hard white, clear, $74@ 
81.50; select, $5007053.50;: No. 1 common, $31@ 


”» 


33; maple, clear, $73@78; birch, clear, $68@72. 


Some Lew Prices Quoted 


LovIsviLte, Ky., April 13.— Hardwood in- 
quiry has been better and some new orders 
have been placed. Shipments on old business 
have been very fair. March was the best month 
in some time. There is a good deal of lumber 
on sticks in the South, that is eighteen months 
to two years of age, or older, and in the case of 
some woods, which do not keep so well, the 
owners have been willing to sacrifice prices to 
some extent. In some cases, holders have been 
forced to reduce stocks, on orders of their bank- 
ers. Several houses report better sales volume, 
but that dollar totals fail to look very attrac- 
tive. Auto woods continue in fair demand; 
flooring business has held up well; there is 
some furniture business, a trifle better move- 
ment to planers, woodworking, novelty and sim- 
ilar plants; and there has been inquiry for ex- 
port. Some sellers are pushing gum _ hard. 
Wormy oak has been active, and practically all 
oak items are showing some movement. Ash 
has been selling so low that it is on a com- 
petitive basis with other hardwoods generally 
sold much cheaper. Elm has been very slow. 
Walnut has been dull and is weaker. There is 
a greater than normal interest in dimension 
stock. 

Quotations on inch stocks f. 0. b. Louisville: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$210; selects, $135; No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. Sap 
gum, FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $41. Ash, 
FAS, $65; common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$34@37 ; common, $26. Southern plain red oak, 
FAS, $55; common, $36; plain white, southern, 
FAS, $72@75; common, $38; Appalachian 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 68 and 69 
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plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appa- 
lachian plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, 
$45; Appalachian quartered white FAS, $125; 
common, $65@70; southern quartered white 
oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65; southern 
quartered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $25. 

A. Gilmore Williams, 56 years of age, head 
of the auditing department of the Mengel Co., 
of Louisville, suffered severe injuries April 9, 
when struck by an automobile. 

Charles W. Inman, of the Inman Co 
been drafted on the April grand jury. 


.. has 


Appalachian Prices Adjusted 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 14.—Many dealers 
in Appalachian hardwoods are not pressing 
sales. Inquiries were not as brisk as in the 
previous week, and those which did arrive were 
mostly for small lots for prompt shipment. 
Prices were being re-adjusted downward. Sev- 
eral items of plain white oak; chestnut and 
lower grades of plain red oak and No. 2 com- 
mon maple were reduced. Poplar prices seemed 
to be pretty well in line, stocks of good dry 
lumber being none too plentiful at the mills. 
Appalachian plain white oak, No. 1 common 
and select, was off $5; No. 2 common, $3@4 
on 4/4, and $2@5 on 5&6/4; No. 3 common, 
$4 on 4/4, and $2 on 5/, 6/and 8/4, and sound 
wormy oak 4/4 was off $2. Plain red oak top 
grades were steady to firm but No. 2 common 4/4 
was off $4. Chestnut FAS were down $5, with 
No. 1 common firm, and No. 3 common was 
off $2, as were No. 2 common and No. 1 and 
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existing laws to help remove the causes of what 
most reasonable men consider unfair competiti- 
tion. 

In conclusion, while not admitting that the 
practice of commission splitting is at all preva- 
lent or even countenanced by the large majority 
of reputable wholesalers, the speaker offered 
the following resolution for adoption : 

It is customary for many mills to distribute 
lumber through wholesalers on the basis of a 
fixed compensation or a trade discount. This 
is allowed and deducted by the mill from its 
sale price and is intended to be all retained by 
the wholesaler as his remuneration to cover 
the recognized cost of distribution. “Splitting” 
this trade discount with the wholesaler’s cus- 
tomer demoralizes the orderly distribution of 
lumber and is unqualifiedly condemned as an 
unethical practice. 

[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.| ‘ 





Complete Short Course in Kiln 
Drying 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 13—The dry kiln 
short course at the New York State College of 
l‘orestry here, which began March 23 and 
ended the first week in April was attended by 
fourteen representatives of woodworking indus- 
tries. The course was under the direction of 
Assistant Professor H. D. Henderson, of the 
department of forest utilization at the college. 
lle was assisted by Drs. H. P. Brown and C. 
C. Forsaith, of the department of wood tech- 











Attendants and instructors at recently completed short course in kiln drying at New York State 
College of Forestry 


better sound wormy. No. 2 common maple 4/4 
was down $7, and other thicknesses were off $2. 
It was generally believed in the trade that buy- 
ers would be responsive, especially the auto- 
mobile and furniture lines where competition is 
especially keen. Inquiry from the United 
Kingdom and France is improving, with prices 
offered for oak and poplar somewhat more 
satisfactory. 

There is much hope here for a more active 
home building season than usual as_ building 
associations are considering a drop in their in- 
terest rates on loans to a 5 percent basis, be- 
cause of the drop by banks to 3 percent on 
Savings interest. 


Wholesalers’ Thirty-ninth Annual 


(Continued from Page 52) 





but that he felt that way about it also. The 
association, however, has no control over the 
individual selling policies of its members, and 
it could not act in the premises without meet- 
ing seemingly insurmountable legal restrictions. 
Nevertheless, a secret rebate is such an ob- 
noxious practice in any line of industry that the 
time may not be far away when business can 
make its influence felt in the shape of legisla- 
tion, or in a more reasonable interpretation of 


nology, and J. Oscar Blew, of the department 
of wood utilization. 

Those who took the course were given a 
luncheon by the college after their organiza- 
tion as a class at which they listened to a talk 
by Dean Hugh P. Baker. The class also met 
for general discussion as to the scope and 
effectiveness of the instruction given at the 
conclusion of the course. The students and in- 
structors, who are shown in the accompanying 
picture were: 

a Pe 


Henderson, in charge of the course; 
Charles Dreyling, J. H. Monteath Co., New 
York City; William Mackenzie Kalt, Kalt 


Lumber Co., New York City; Albert Boucher, 
Pawtucket Sash & Door Co., Pawtucket, R. L.; 
Earnest R. Long, Barnard & Simonds Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Henry L. Craig, J. B. Jud- 
kins Co., Merrimac, Mass.; Joseph H. Lindsay, 
Edwin Taylor Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Hugh P. Baker, dean; Marshall C. Jones, 
Washburn Williams & C©o., Scranton, Pa.; 
Charles W. Evans, N. Y. Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J.; Harry F. Rubert, Somers Lum- 
ber Co., Atlantic City, N. J.; Carl C. Forsaith, 
instructor; C. A, Robinson, W. F. Vilas Co. 
(Ltd.), Cowansville, Que.; J. Oscar Blew, in- 
structor; Lawrence Byrne, Barnard & Simonds 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; H. P. Brown, instructor; 
Cc. B. Schultheiss, A. W. Burritt Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Max Hart, Brooks Scanlon Corp., 
Foley, Ala.; and Ralph Cromis, Watsontown 
Door & Sash Co., Watsontown, Pa. 
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Yes, It’s 
Max Wyman 
Himself! 


He’s on his way East. He 
makes frequent trips to the 
retail lumber yards to keep 
in touch with what they're 
doing — says it’s easy to 
please dealers when you keep 
close to their business. 


But Max is an old retailer 
himself, and this knowledge 
enables him to satisfy retail 
dealers all over the country. 














We Specialize in— 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 
“Everything from Soup to Nuts” in 


DRY Old Growth Yellow Fir Common 
—Uppers—Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


Ask this Specialist for his Special List 
of Ready-to-ship lum 


M. A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 














DOUGLAS FIR 
MIXED CARS 








Garage} 
E/fouse 
Doors, 
buldings 
Linh 
CASING 
| Base, 
ADames, 
| Zalusters 
COlUMNS, 
| ywood, 
Culler, 
COMMON, 
GU pers 
EAST TACOMA,MFG.CO, 
TACOMAWASH. 


Shrewd merchandisers in every 
line of business are buying lim- 
ited quantities of each item but 
are carrying a wide variety of 
products in stock. They order 
mixed shipments and hold down 
their investments. 


The same wise merchandising 
principle applies to the lumber 
industry. Progressive dealers 
are availing themselves of our 
mixed car service in Douglas 
Fir products. Just check over 
the list of items shown on the 
left and you'll readily see the 
advantages offered in our mixed 
car shipments. 


Write now for quotations on stock 
“needed. Cars mixed to suit you, 











Velen 
Ci 





“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘“‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KLAMATH » 
Califor, 














If You Need 


No. 2 Common & Better 


and want some mighty fine quality, 
carefully milled lumber, just send us 
a memo of your needs. Our timber 
is from the famous Klamath district 
and the trees cut with a good per- 
centage of high grade lumber. We 
can supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


Write now for quotations. 


Conter Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 








Chief Chinook Says: 


“Spring Brings Us 
Heap Big Business”’ 
Dealers are now 
replenishing their 
stocks of lumber and 
are preparing for 
a good volume of home 
building. 

f / bs \ Chief Chinook identi- 
fies the finest quality, soft-textured 


Pondosa Pine 


window and door frames, lumber and 
mouldings. You know every label on our 
products bears his likeness. 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 





Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lum- 
ber 150 M. per shift—box shook 1 car 
per shift—mouldings 1 car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All 


transcontinental railroads to serve you. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500Axes & Tools 
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News Notes from Am 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 11.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Pondosa pine sales managers was held 
April 9 with a good attendance of lumbermen 
from all points throughout the Inland Empire. 
This week’s Hoo-Hoo Club meeting, with an 
attendance of sixty-five, heard a very inter- 
esting address by Dr. E. O. Holland, president 
of Washington State College, who spoke on 
economic conditions. According to R. L. 
Bayne, chairman of the timber products 
bureau of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
tax relief and fire prevention are the two out- 
standing problems of the lumber industry 
holding the attention of the bureau. Develop- 
ing the increased use of lumber, a home prod- 
uct, is one of the goals of the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Spokane, it is pointed out by E. Lee Smith, 
president. By proper educational work, he 
contends, the many uses of lumber for build- 
ing, and its superiority over other products, 
may be brought home to the public. 

Oline Rinehart, of Rinehart & Dolin, saw- 
mill operators at Tamarack, Idaho, reports 
that they are sold out on their summer run and 


are certain of disposing of all they can pro- 
duce. They now have a force of men working 
on a log drive to be floated down the river 


from the Price Valley section. 

A. H. Meyers has sold his sawmill at Straw- 
berry, Idaho, to Barline & Walters, of Spokane, 
for a reported consideration of $9,500. Messrs. 
Barline and Walters expect to have the mill 
in operation by about the middle of April. 

The F. E. Stannard sawmill, on Wilmont 
Creek, near Colville, Wash., resumed sawing 
recently. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


April 11 Local California white and sugar 
pine prices are steady. There was little 
change in business volume last week. Cali- 


fornia fir 


crease. 


cargo arrivals showed a slight in- 
Redwood prices are firm, with little 
change in demand. Yard stocks are gener- 
ally low, and dealers are hesitant about plac- 
ing orders for large amounts. The industrial 
market showed greatest improvement during 


the week. Residential building here is bet- 
ter than fair, and continues to be the best 
outlet for dealers’ stocks. 

San Francisco stood second among Pacific 
coast cities in the value of March building 
permits. Building has been gaining for the 


last 


were 


four months. Permits totaling $2,272,000 
issued here during March. Los Angeles 
led the list with a total of $4,370,000. 


The building program recommended to the 


legislature by Gov. Rolph for the 1931-1935 
biennium totals $8,881,075. The State has 
$23,500,000 in highways funds holding over 


from 1929 authorizations, in addition to which 


$31,661,259 for State highways for the fiscal 
year of 1931 has been included in the execu- 
tive budget, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
April 11.—Discussion of the proposed em- 
ployment of a secretary and engineer to pro- 
mote the use of wood in local construction, 


occupied 
Tacoma 


most of yesterday’s session of the 
Lumbermen’s Club. Several of the 
members spoke in favor of the proposal, which 
was originated by the wood promotion com- 
mittee of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen, It was finally decided to name a 
committee of three to confer with the Four L 
representatives, and report back to the club. 
Vice President Corydon Wagner, presiding in 
the absence of President Phil Garland, named 


toy Sharp, Paul Johns and S. S. Waterman 
as the members The committee was in- 
structed to attend the meeting set for next 
Tuesday night at the Four L hall, at which 


the wood promotion committee will outline its 
plans. Mr. Wagner also requested as many 
members of the club as can do so to attend 
the meeting. 

An exhibition of Tacoma manufactured 
products, many of them from the woodworking 
industries, will be held the week of May 4 at 
the State armory. The week has been desig- 
nated as “Home Products Week” and the plan 
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is supported by the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and 
city officials. 

Announcement from the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. that 90 percent of the 
Coast mills cutting for foreign shipment have 


joined the organization which will market 
the lumber abroad, was received here with 
much interest, as practically all the local 


mills are already members. The local manu- 
facturers expect that the signing up of so 
many mills will be followed by a worldwide 
sales campaign which will materially in- 
crease the market for Douglas fir products, 

Sale of the Buffelen Wood Pipe Co. to a 
syndicate of Los Angeles business men was 
announced this week. The deal was made 
with the stipulation by Mr. Buffelen that the 
industry remain in Tacoma. The new com- 
pany will be known as Buffelen Pipe & Creo- 
soting Co. and is incorporated for $100,000, 
E. G. Rice, of Portland, is the president, and 
E. H. Hamlin, of Los Angeles, the secretary 


and general manager. Both will make their 
homes in Tacoma. 
The North Shore Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 


has filed a 
authorities, 
$60,000. 


notice of dissolution with State 
The company was capitalized at 


Vancouver, B. C. 


April 13.—There has been a considerable 
volume of export orders placed for shipment 
during the last two weeks, most of which 
were from Japan and the United Kingdom. 


The demand for clears of all kinds still con- 
tinues very strong. The mills are operating 
only at 42 percent capacity, and the outlook 
is that curtailment will continue for a con- 
siderable time. Ocean freight rates are very 
strong, and those to practically all markets 
have shown an increase in the last two weeks. 


Portland, Ore. 


April 11.—Production here will continue 
light until prices improve, for it is no secret 
that mills lose money on practically every 
thousand feet of lumber moved. Logging 
camps in the Columbia River district are now 
generally in operation, getting out material 
for the summer and next winter’s run, but 
continuation of operations will be governed 
largely by what demand for lumber might 
develop. 

California is buying Douglas fir lumber 
quite freely here and is getting the benefit 
of low prices as a result of the inactive de- 
mand from other lumber consuming sections. 
IiXxport business was reported considerably 
better this week, with China and Japan the 
principal buyers. Atlantic coast business was 


also reported to be somewhat better with 
the freight rate at $9 for May. Some char- 
ters are said to have been closed at from 
$8 to $9. 


Jack Keating, who is in charge of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s spruce de- 
partment here, said this week that stocks 
were moving a little more lively than they 
were the week before, and that more in- 
quiries were coming in. The demand for 
factory stock, however, has not come up to 
expectations, 

Organization of 
cut-throat 


the 
practices is 


export mills 
reported as 


against 
having 


been carried further recently, and stronger 
export quotations may be expected in the 
near future. 

For the purpose of facilitating foreign 
trade, a new company was formed here last 
week, the Dant & Russell Export Co., with 


offices in the Porter Building, where the firm 
of Dant & Russell has been doing business 
for many years. The new organization is 
entirely distinct :from the old, according to 
E. C. Dant, who is its president, with L. J. 
Darling as vice president, and K. W. Bentley 
as secretary. Interested in the new company 
are Dant & Russell, the Jones Lumber Co. 
and the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co. Dant 
& Russell have been doing a big business 
with Japan and China for many years. This 
firm is also agent for the China Import & 
Export Lumber Co., of Shanghai. 


Portland and Multnomah County voted a 
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$2,000,000 bond issue to relieve the unem- 
ployed, of whom 14,000 are registered in the 
city, and the money will be expended on 
public projects. 

A report from Chehalis, Wash., today 
stated that the assets of the defunct McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. were sold under Federal 
court order, being bid in by E. R. Miller, 
E. W. McGill and Grant Curry, representing 
the bondholders. The bid was $140,860, of 
which $100,000 was for the timber and realty, 
the balance for personal property. The court 
order was to satisfy a judgment of $660,983 
in favor of the Colonial Trust Co. and John 
W. Chalfont. 


Baltimore, Md. 


April 13.—The tenth annual 
and Building Exhibition, which opened last 
Saturday under the direction of the Real 
Estate Board at the Fifth Regiment Armory 
with more than 359 exhibitors represented, is 
expected to prove a real stimulus to home 
building and home furnishing. One of the 
members of the committee in charge is \H. Bruce 
Helfrich, of George Helfrich & Sons, which 
firm is among the pioneers in the movement 
toward developing new uses for wood in the 
home, and which has a permanent display at 
its office on West Baltimore Street, also main- 
taining a branch display on North Charles 
Street. Closely related to the better homes 
movement is the convention of real estate men 
which is to be held here. Among those to 
take a prominent part in this undertaking is 
John L. Alcock, of the hardwood exporting and 
importing firm of John L. Alcock & Co. 

The 4-masted schooner Purnell T. White ar- 
rived here last week with a cargo of more than 
500,000 feet of longleaf and shortleaf pine 
for Thomas A. Myers & Co., wholesalers, while 
the 4-masted schooner Paul is on the way from 
the Georgetown, S. C., with another similar 
shipment. The shipments are being made by 
Rankin & Tyson, who operate a sawmill at 
Georgetown. 

Francis K. Read, vice president of the 
Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., here, who re- 
turned recently from a month’s trip to Europe, 
came back with a distinct impression that 
lumber trade conditions in the United King- 
dom and in some of the Continental countries 


3etter Homes 


are very much the same as in the United 
States. 
+ 
St. Louis, Mo. 
April 13.—Shipments are better in the 


South, as the weather has improved. Demand 
is slow again, but wholesalers report a fairly 
good demand for badly-mixed cars. Transit 
lists are still far below the average. Car- 
load inquiries have increased. Prices remain 
unchanged, and the firm lists issued by numer- 
ous large mills still obtain. Douglas fir is re- 
ported slightly weaker if anything, and the 
price continues to weaken, but seems nearer 
stabilization at present low levels. Southern 
pine No. 2 boards are priced at $20.50@21; 
2x4-inch No. 1, dimension, $21; 4-inch B&bet- 
ter flooring, $32.50; No. 1 lath, $3.50; No. 2 
lath $2.60. B&better slash grain Douglas fir 
flooring is $31; B&better fir drop siding, $33.50. 
No. 2 4/4 sap gum is $21.75. These prices are 
f. o. b. St. Louis. Louisiana red cypress 
prices seem to be holding better than those of 
any other woods, especially in the upper grades 
and No. 1 common. The surplus of No. 2 and 
better Pondosa pine boards apparently has 
been liquidated, and virtually no further 
offering of stock at cut prices is reported. 

Donald R. Brewster, Memphis, Tenn., engi- 
neer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, delivered a lecture at Washington 
University on Thursday, and attended a meet- 
ing of the Dry Kiln Club that night. On May 
8 he will address a dinner meeting at the 
Hotel Melbourne on “Modern Lumber and 
New Building Material.” 

The first shipment of guide-line framing to 
arrive in East St. Louis, Ill, was unloaded 
at the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., there. Mr. 
McIntyre, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and 
contractors and realtors were present. 

Cecil Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., spent Monday and Tuesday in 
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New York calling on the railroads. Irom 
there he goes to Atlantic City, N. J., to attend 
the annual convention of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association. 

John B. Chipman, vice president Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co., was installed as mayor 
of Webster Groves, Mo., Monday night. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 14.—Gradual increase of building in 
this territory has resulted in a few replace- 
ment orders, but business is generally much 
more quiet than it has been during the last 
fortnight. The demand continues to come 
from retail yards. While sales are not in 
large amounts, there is a fair total. The de- 
mand for lumber from the newly-exploited oil 
fields of Texas is now almost nil. There was 
better inquiry from railroads last week, but 
apparently prices offered were out of line 
with the ideas of the mills, for only scatter- 
ing sales were made. Industrials purchased 
sparingly, and it is thought April require- 
ments in this field are satisfied. 3uying for 
Government river work was of small volume. 
Mixed car buying was predominant. 

Robert A. Long, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., under- 
went a minor operation last week at Research 
Hospital, Kansas City. His condition is re- 
ported excellent. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 14.—Retailers show little interest in 
adding to their generally light yard stocks, 
but the sentiment among wholesalers is dis- 
tinctly more optimistic, although actual vol- 
ume of orders is not much larger. Weather 
conditions are ideal. The unemployment situa- 
tion is less acute. The widespread publicity 
regarding the great savings possible through 
“build now” action has interested thousands 
and some of these are making inquiries. Bank- 
ers are loaning funds on real estate securities 
and similar high grade collateral with more 
freedom and loans to veterans have stimulated 
building. 

The low prices being accepted for Douglas 
fir and western hemlock puzzle some local 
wholesalers. Business is not at all active, not- 
withstanding the chances to pick up bargains 
both in transits and for mill shipment. te- 
tailers can buy ec. i. f. at $12.50 off for fir, and 
$14 off for hemlock. One large factor in the 
intercoastal lumber trade is understood to have 
secured an $8 cargo rate, a reduction of $1 
from the “regular” freight rate of $9. 

The E. G. Pond Lumber Co., 348 First Street, 
South Boston, was incorporated last week as 
the E. G. Pond Lumber Co, (Inc.), with au- 
thorized capital of 900 shares of no-par value 
stock. Edmund G. Pond, of Needham, Mass., 
is president, and George M. Pond, also of Need- 
ham, is treasurer and clerk. 

Thomas S. Mann, of Orange, president and 
treasurer, and William S. Duncan, of Athol, 
clerk, have incorporated the T. S. Mann Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), with 250 shares of no-par value 
stock, to do a general retail lumber yard busi- 
ness in Orange. 

Another large shipment of teak arrived here 
last week from Calcutta and Rangoon, com- 
prising 513 bundles of teak planks and an 


> 


additional lot of 3,773 planks. 


Macon, Ga. 


April 13.—There are plenty of inquiries for 
roofers, but the volume of orders continues 
about as it has been for several months. Little 
business is being placed, except by the south- 
eastern trade. Prices are so low that many 
manufacturers have declared that they will 
not resume operations until there is an im- 
provement. 

With most of the railroads in the Southeast 
operating their shops on full time again, for 
the first time in months, there has been an 
improvement in the longleaf market in this 
territory. A considerable volume of business 
has been placed by the railroads recently. 
Construction work also is under way, and some 
large orders have been placed for this. 

Some hardwood manufacturers see a little 
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gain in volume of orders, but the market 
situation is about as it has been. Rains have 
had a tendency to slow up logging and mill 
operations. Production is still far below nor- 
mal, and shipments are of sufficient volume 
to prevent accumulation of stocks. 


Shreveport, La. 


April 13.—There seems to have been a 
somewhat greater volume of business in 
southern pine last week, but the increase in- 
volved Keen competition, not only between pine 
mills but with Douglas fir and other woods. 
Prices have therefore weakened. Shippers 
tell wholesalers that prices are now so low 
that they simply can not reach east Texas 
points with common stock and timbers. As 
overseas demand for lengleaf has slumped, 
export mills have turned to domestic mar- 
kets and give stiffer competition to shortleaf 
mills, especially the smaller ones. Viewing 
the situation broadly, the dealers do not 
seem to see any improvement either-in de- 
mand or prices. The weather has been good, 
and shipments are moving quite lively. Prac- 
tically all the rush is over so far as supply- 
ing lumber in the east Texas oil fields. A 
large part of the material moving to that 
section goes by truck. 

Hardwoods are not moving. Little business 
is in sight, and prices are weak. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 15.—The northern pine market is a 
little more active than it has been for some 
time. Prices have been shaved somewhat 
during the last three weeks to meet com- 
petition from outside this region. Trade has 
been rather slow to take its usual spring 
spurt. Orders are largely from retailers who 
want cars of mixed material for speedy de- 
livery, and their volume has increased con- 
siderably during the last week. There has 
been a cut in prices of about $2.25 a thousand 
on dimension material, $1 on Nos. 3 and 4 
boards, and a wide range of reductions on 
selects. 

Although the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
mills at Fort Frances and Blind River have 
now opened for the season, thus temporarily 
at least increasing production of northern 
pine over that for a corresponding period 
last year, it is now generally believed by the 
trade that the output for 1931 will fall below 
that of 1930. Production has now reached 
a point where it is exceeding the sales vol- 
ume. Unfilled orders still are in 
last year’s, and stocks are a little 
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California Redwood 
WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Satisfaction 





In Every Foot of 
BUDE QUALITY 


Shortleaf Pine 


S, 
builders to whom you sell lumber, because 
Bude Quality stock is manufactured from 
soft textured, straight grained logs like 
those shown above. It has the easy work- 
ing qualities and good manufacture they 
demand. 


Satisfaction for contractors, carpenters and 


Satisfaction for you because Bude Qual- 
ity finish, casing, base, ceiling, siding, 
mouldings, shiplap, boards, lath, etc., will 
hold your trade and make good profits for 
you. Let us quote you on a mixed car. 


We also have an accumulation of short 
length lumber which offers some attractive 
values. Write for full information and 
prices on this stock. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
Scranton, Pa. 


Grade Marked J 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


We have a separate hardwood plant 
at Bude, Miss., in which we are 
manufacturing Poplar, Red and 
Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and 
White plain and quar- 
tered Oak, Ash, 
Beech; Hickory, Soft 
Maple, plain and 
quartered Tu- 
pelo and Syc- 
amore, 
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Selling 
“NEWMAN” 
Original Growth 
Longleaf Products 
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Harry H. Butts, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., left Wednesday 
morning to spend a few days visiting sales con- 
nections in Indiana. 


Donald F. Kaehler, of Chicago, was in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the latter part of last week visit- 
ing some of his lumber sales connections there 
and in nearby towns. 


George A. Holden, of Spokane, Wash., sales 
manager of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., called 
on Chicago lumbermen early last week. He had 
been on a business trip to the East, and was 
on his way back home. 


Charles E. Foster, of Chicago, president of 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., was expected 
home Friday from an extended business trip 
to Easthampton, Mass., and other eastern lum- 
ber producing and distribution towns. 


Wallace D. Wolfe, of the Lafayette Lum- 
ber Co., Lafayette, Ind., well known in 
Hoosier lumber circles and a director of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, has become Exalted Ruler of the Elks 
lodge in Lafayette. 


There is an opportunity for a northern hard- 
wood lumber manufacturer to establish a sales 
office in connection with a long established, re- 
sponsible Chicago wholesaler. Particulars may 
be found under “Business Opportunities” in the 
classified section of this issue. 


Esker Fitzwater, of the Waite-Rogers Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., called at Chicago lum- 
ber offices Monday. He had been on a tour 
of the East, where he had visited several lumber 
marketing centers, and expected to stop in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on his way back to Seattle. 


Ben Franklin, of the Ben Franklin Lumber 
Co., Chicago, spent the latter part of last week 
in Milwaukee and surrounding Wisconsin terri- 
tory calling on the trade, and he reported that 
he found some retail business in West Coast 
yard items, especially noticeable in the country 
yards. 


W. W. Simmons, general manager of the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla., sent out a 
letter to all the salesmen this week, advising 
that E. G. Swartz is now a director and vice 
president of the company. Mr. Swartz is presi- 
dent of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., of 
Perry, Fla. 


Max A. Wyman, of Seattle. Wash., owner 
of the M. A. Wyman Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago Monday, and called at several local lumber 
offices. He was on his way to Atlantic City, 
N. J., to attend the annual meeting of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, of which he is a director. 


Mrs. George W. Frenger, of Las Cruces, 
N. M., who served as New Mexico State chair- 
man for the national radio auditions of 1927, 
1928 and 1929, again has been chosen chairman 
for the fifth audition. Mrs. Frenger is the wife 
of a well known lumberman, her husband being 
secretary of the Bascom-French Co. at Las 
Cruces. 


John P. Hemphill, of Madera, Calif., general 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., and 
Harry O. Geary, of New York, the firm’s east- 
ern sales representative, were in Chicago late 
last week and called at several lumber offices 
here, visiting friends in the trade. Mr. Hemp- 
hill feels encouraged as to the prospects for 
increased business, especially in the East, after 
his visit there. 


John E. Moeling, of Chicago, vice president 
of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., accom- 
panied by his wife and his mother, Mrs. W. G. 


Moeling, sr., left early Sunday morning on a 
“hurry-up” automobile tour to the South and 
East, expecting to be gone about a_ week, 
Among the places they expected to visit were 
Lexington, Ky., Asheville, N. C., Richmond, 
Va., and Washington, D. C. 


Leland C. Huey, of Indianapolis, Ind., sec- 
retary of the A. E. Van Natta Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), is a member of the special American 
Legion committee which will select a name 
for the city’s new municipal airport, one of 
the largest in the country. The airport will 
be named in honor of one of the nine In- 
dianapolis men who lost their lives in the 
United States Air Service overseas during 


the World War. 


Col. D. T. Cushing, of Bogalusa, La., gen- 
eral manager of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Cushing came to 
Chicago late last week to spend a few days 
conferring with his company’s newly ap- 
pointed Chicago sales representative, D. G. 
Mora, and looking after other business in- 
terests. Mrs. Cushing, who accompanied 
expects to make a more extended stay here, 
visiting relatives and friends. 


Ray Wilson, of Deer Park, Wash., manager 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
on Thursday of last week, on his way home 
from a business trip to New York and other 
Atlantic Coast lumber markets. While here he 
visited his brother, C. H. Wilson, who is the 
company’s sales representative in Chicago. Like 
other producers, the Deer Park company is 
finding the East rather ahead of other sections 
of the country in recovering from the business 
depression. 


W. W. Perkins is back in Chicago, on the 
streets or at his desk at the headquarters 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, and local lumbermen 
who for the last ten weeks have missed the 
genial subscription manager of the “Blue 
Book” will be interested to know that he 
spent the time quite profitably, visiting sev- 
eral cities in Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama. 
Mississippi, and Georgia, in the interests of 
the manufacturers’ credit reference book. 


George Surmeyer, of St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the George Surmeyer Lumber Co., 
manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwoods and 
southern pine, was in Chicago Wednesday and 
called at retail yards in the 22nd Street district 
as well as at Loop offices, visiting friends in the 
trade. He reported that there has been little 
recent change in St. Louis business conditions, 
but that the warmer weather is making lumber- 
men more optimistic and is bringing in a few 
more orders, although the market is still cling- 
ing close to the bottom. 


Of a prominent lumberman from the United 
States, who is on a business trip to England 
and the continent, the Timber Trades Journal 
of London says: “R. G. Bruce, president of 
FE. L. Bruce Co., the well known American 
shippers of oak floorings and lumber, was in 
Hull on Monday, accompanied by J. C. Poole, 
of Cobbett & Co. (Ltd.), who are the Bruce 
Co.’s agents. Mr. Bruce met several of the 
firms who handle his company’s stocks, and it 
is good to be able to report that he expressed 
the opinion that things are commencing to look 
up in the States.” 


W. Frank Oliver, of Toronto, Ont., head of 
the Oliver Hardwood Lumber Co., “dropped in 
on” Chicago Wednesday, after an airplane ride 
over from Detroit, and called on several of his 
friends in the trade here. He visited the offices 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
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of which he is a director, and also “sat in” with months ago, is famous for its woodworkers and 
1 the group of wholesalers and manufacturers who _ its architecture which for centuries has defied C Hi I C A G O 
every day at luncheon time make merry at the the sub-Arctic weather. | Thorleif, too, has al- 
Boston Oyster House. He left to return home ways been interested in woodworking, and 
on a late train that night, but Chicago has all since coming to America has continued to pur- 
sorts of entertainment for visitors, and a repre- sue his hobby. During his stay in Washington 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was he was the guest of Axel H. Oxholm, director CIALISTS 
told confidentially (?!) that some of his friends . the oer ee committee, who had this SPE 
ie ie ras 7 ial t rman O Sa 0 e you 4 
sl _ ets ona as Gee ee | Thorleif is a boy of strong practical lean- ou Can Rely Upon 
a fice-closing time to train time in dismal j"®> Guite unassuming ST ee ee ee ; , 
and trom 0 honor student at the Oak Park high st hool. Anything you need in Yard 
ek solitude. . ; Thorleif has not quite made up his mind as or Shed Stock can be ship- 
2 : _— to whether to take up engineering or medi- 
ere “| J° cine. In this day and age when everything ped promptly from large re- 
nd, Moves to New Building is served on a silver platter, there is not serve stocks. Order the 
: a ee ee much incentive for boys to use their own items you need in mixed car. 
Atter having occupied offices in the McCor- initiative and skill. Toys are bought, but , : : 
ih mick Building, 332 South Michigan Boulevard, jot often made at home. Machinery is as- Special attention given to 
Co. Chicago, for many years, the Pacific Lumber sembled, but parts are made in factories. LCL orders and shipments. 
a Co. of Illinois has moved into new quarters and Therefore, it is refreshing to find a boy who Ask for Quotations Now. 
3 ~ is now occupying Suite 2510 in the Buckingham ee eee —- a ,.K,. 
will - ett tag be wolbogenn ge for Thorleif, should he wish to pursue wood- Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
In- and complete office force now are comfortably crest. ——EEE 332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
the located in their new quarters where they will Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 
ing be glad to receive their friends in the trade. A Clinic for Merchandisers 
en- Imagination will not have the usual severe WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
ber A Woodworker by Inheritance burden when, at the American Furniture Mart 811 Recache Bins, Suna 
» to ‘ 5 a in Chicago next June, furniture dealers seek Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
ave Wasuincton, D. C., April 13—At the White new and more effective methods of selling home and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
ap- House yesterday three boys were greeted by furnishings, for a “Merchandising clinic in home wet Collfecaic Pine” Yalow Phan Wule Onde Pon 
G. President Herbert Hoover, who congratulated furnishings” will ‘be conducted by experts, and Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
in- them on having won prizes in “You Can Make the laboratory method of instruction will be See Brand” Maple ond Bich Pisering. 
Lied It” handicraft contests. The contests were used. Kiln Dried 
ere, sponsored by the National Committee on Wood In charge of the school will be Ross Crane, _= on ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 
of Chicago, head of Ross Crane Services and ¢ own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Tie — widely Soaue in furniture merchandising activi- Ww omen a Gicka Spruce and Westere Pine. 
iser a ties, and among the sales executives and furni- © represent Nicola Pine Mille,Led., Merritt, B.C. 
~e Is your boy enrolled ture merchandisers who will assist him will be PAUL MILLER CO. 
— _ hee epee, Bernard Jakway, also of Chicago, merchandis- LUMBER 
ther arent + ing director of the National Home Furnishings General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
> he YOU CANTIAKE I Program. The “clinic” will consist of a series 
the or} of five lessons, lasting an hour each afternoon 
on \¢ uM J | inom Monday to Friday, and it will be repeated Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 
ions \ aa> | ge Fragen week, | as m . . - are listed in the March 
“i saetaan . 1e purpose will be to teach dealers how to Edition of the Red Book 
ness buy and sell home furnishings on style instead a — ned 
YOU-CANMAKE-11 of price. Mr. Crane and his assistants, in the Lo fy age Bec Fn 
the ish abou laboratory method, actually will build rooms, on So ee. 
ters a stage constructed in special quarters arranged any responsible 
3 > F . < ° . ° concern. Red 
rers for the purpose by the Furniture Club of CLANCYS RED BOR SERVICE Book credit rat- 
men America, which is responsible for the project. ss — Bf 
the Then the instructors will “follow through,” universally oe 
Blue showing how knowledge of color, design, pro- foe yw. ey 
: he portions etc. may be translated into more sales. Ask for Pam- 
~ It might be well for a lumber dealer, who — Ss 
sev g ’ and details of 
uma would like his community furniture dealer to FREE trial 
s of have this sort of instruction so that there will — Collection 
k. be just that much more co-operation in spread- Department has had long 
° ° é experience in _ collecting 
F ing the love of home comfort and a program lumber accounts, and the 
— of “build and furnish your home first,” to bring cost is reasonable. 
Co.. this novel “clinic” to the furniture man’s atten- LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
_ = tion, not forgetting to mention that arrange- fen Eeotemee tee te ae 
trict Thorleif Knudtzen and the “karrosse” with — for reduced railroad fares have been selehaanniabiaemaeminnie sc Da: 
= which he won first prize in a “You Can Make ies —— - " a 
little “d i st i c : Build C ial 
coe It handicraft contest in. Oak Park, Ill = — — m the vo ers ommerc ency 
cies worked with jack knife and coping saw, an ESTABLISHED 1990 
few used plywood was his material Among the lumbermen visiting Chicago dur- 1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
ling- ing the week was Orrell Axley, secretary- A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Utilization in co-operation with local organiza- treasurer of the Southern Lumber & Supply Cook County and Cook County Dealers 
nited tions in the respective communities or districts. Co., Warren, oe. Mr. Axley stopped over in Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
land One of the boys was Thorleif Knudtzen, who Chicago last Saturday on his way home after 
rnat won first prize in the contest in Oak Park, Ill. visiting Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit. He LOG STA M PS 
t of a suburb of Chicago—first prize in a field ot a to stop in St. Louis en route 
rican 360 entrants; some of the other prize winners home. Mr. Axley, who is a rather keen. ob- TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
ie offerings were shown in the April 11 issue of Server, reports that he found general business BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
nai the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Oak Park conditions rapidly improving, although the lum- SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ile contest was held on the big village’s play- ber business is still suffering from the de- MEYER x WENTHE 
the grounds, and 17-year-old Thorleif won first pression. He found the automobile manufac- 
ad it prize with the “karrosse” or carriage with which turers in Detroit optimistic and as a result of 31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
eal he is shown in the accompanying illustration. his contact with large industrial consumers of 
ae lhe carriage is finely carved and complete to wood on this trip he is of the opinion that there : Aye: 
the last small detail, including even the time- will be an increased demand for lumber noted Richard Shipping Corp Established1847 
honored coat of arms on the door panels. Ply- in the fall and that 1932 will be a profitable - Foreign Forwar- 
id of wood from a discarded radio box was his only year for the nastier onpear if me. nye de sal 44 Be=ver Street. NEW YORK ders, Customs 
ed in material, and his tools were a coping saw and a_ cern is a manufacturer and distributer of yellow * handle allclasses 
ride jack knife. site pine and hardwood lumber, being particularly Ocean Freight Brokers pace ph cat an 
f his He should be able to win a prize in wood well eauipped to take care of special items for and Contractors of invoices. 
ffices handicraft, for Trondhjem, ancient city of Nor- industrial use, including long timbers, railroad Secsiehdepertmast handing emestiunber chants 
ition, way from which he came to America sixteen material etc. 
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This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
* © of Your Property + «+ 


2 CERSUTS SUR reee orCm A ome 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
futwre. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


Voi nil COUPON NOW? 
nt 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
































BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—S. O. Brooks Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Brooks Ice & Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA 3owles—Bowles Lumber Co. 
to Valley Lumber Co. 

Wasco—King Lumber Co. has purchased the lum- 
ber yard of A. R,. Carter and will operate under 
name of Wasco Lumber Co, 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Lakewood Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Lakewood Lumber & Supply Co. 


sold 


suc- 


ILLINOIS. Argo—Summit-Argo Lumber Co. sold 
to Walter H. Schenk Co. 
INDIANA. South Bend—United States Lumber 


& Supply Co. sold to M. C. Hendershot, J. L. Pavey 
and J. F. Donahue, officers of the South Bend Lum- 
ber Co., the National Lumber Co., River Park Lum- 
ber Co. and Home Modernizing Co., of South Bend, 
and the newly purchased yard facilities will be 
used to augment the services of those concerns, 
continuing operating at the present location with 
E. S. Story in charge. 

Waterloo—Waterloo Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated to succeed the Cline Lumber & Coal Co 


M. A. Miser remains as manager. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Nagle Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Nagle-Eaton Lumber Co. 

West Hampton—Eclipse Lumber Co. ,of Clinton, 
Iowa, has purchased the lumber business of Bige- 
low, Donovan & Hettler, pioneer dealers of New 
Hampton, 

KENTUCKY. Auburn—Auburn Lumber Co. sold 
to Brown, Richardson & Co., of Russellville. New 


owners will increase stock and add machinery to do 
all kinds of millwork, 

LOUISIANA. sJasile—Peoples Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to Farmers’ Warehouse & Lumber Co. 


Lake Charles—Anacoco Lumber Co. sold _ to 
Powell Lumber Co, 
MAINE. Westbrook—John Gerry & Son sold to 


N. T. Fox Co., of Portland. 


MICHIGAN, Bay City—Michaels-Phillips 
ber Co. succeeded by Michaels Lumber Co. 

Detroit—Tredick-Niehaus Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Abney-Tredick-Niehaus Co. 

Fremont—Stowe Lumber Co, succeeded by Stowe- 
l’eterson Lumber Co, 


Lum- 


Spring Lake—The Fleurace Seat Corporation has 
been reorganized under name of Built-Well Cor- 
poration, LE. P. Pace, secretary. 

MISSOURI. Gilman City—Wolf Lumber Co. sold 
to Lambert Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, Kan. 


Business will be continued under name of Lambert 
Lumber Co. with purchasing office at Leavenworth. 


NEBRASKA. Bridgeport—Bridgeport Lumber 


Co. succeeded by L. W. Cox & Co.; headquarters, 
Scotts Bluff. 
Indianola—A. Barnett succeeded by Barnett 


Lumber Co.; headquarters, McCook, 


NORTH DAKOTA. Wyndmere—Nortz Lumber 
Co. sold to Lampert Lumber Co. A. G, Slagel will 
remain as manager of merged yards which handle 
hardware, building materials and farm machinery. 

OHIO. Alliance—Stroup Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Scheetz Lumber Co, 

OKLAHOMA. 3ixby, Cushing, Jenks, Mounds, 
Okmulgee, Tulsa, West Tulsa—Pickering Lumber 


Sales Co. 
Co., 


succeeded by Stephenson-Browne Lumber 
headquarters, Chickasha. 
Dakoma and Hopeton—Dacoma Lumber Co. 
to W. W. Starr, of Alva 
Drumwright—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. sold to 
Briggs Lumber Co. 


sold 


TEXAS. Driscoll—Walter Johnson has _ pur- 
chased the H, H. Hardin lumber yard. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Buffelen Wood Pipe 
Co. succeeded by Buffelen Pipe & Creosoting Co., 


incorporated, with capital of $100,000, 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Twin City Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
Lockesburg—Empire Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 
CALIFORNIA. San 
Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 
COLORADO. Montrose—Wilson Lumber & Mer- 


Francisco—Bay City Box 


eantile Co., incorporated; capital, 60,000 shares, 
no par. 
FLORIDA. Sanford—United Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; I. W. Hawkins, interested. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Simplicity Woodworker Co., 
incorporated; cabinet and millwork manufacture; 
549 W. Randolph. 

INDIANA, Milford—Milford Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 2,500 shares, no par; general fur- 
niture and novelty manufacturing. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—Calloway County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston 





E. G. Pond Lumber 





Co., incorporated; 900 shares, no par; Edmund G, 
Pond, Needham. 
Orange—T. S. Mass Lumber Co., incorporated; 


250 shares, no par; Thomas 8S. Mann, Orange. 
MICHIGAN. Fremont—Stowe-Peterson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 
NEBRASKA. Cortland—Cortland Lumber 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
NEW YORK. Brookhaven—Thurber Lumber Co., 


Co., 


incorporated; 100 shares, no par; 
ber, 62 Adams St., Garden City, L. 
Fayetteville—B. H. Tracy & Sons, incorporate: 
succeed B. H. Tracy. : 
New York, Manhattan toxy Lumber Co., incor. 
porated; 100 shares, no par; Jacob Silverstein, 915 
E. $th St., Brooklyn. 


Walter J. Thur. 
I. 


New York—-J. Taub & Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000; interior woodwork and cabinet making: 
Chas. Mauser interested. 

NEVADA. teno—Litchfield Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; 1,500 shares; E. Watson interested, 

ORBGON. Portland—Denman Timber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $15,000; W. F. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Denman interested, 
Canons>urg—Donaldson 
ply & Equipment Co., incorporated; capital, $100,. 
000. Lumber and building materials; Geo. W. Hoch. 
Lewistown—Henry & Chandler, incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; M. C. Chandler, 134 Logan §&t,; 
lumber and building materials. 
TEXAS. Buffalo—Buffalo Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; old. 
WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—wNeff Lumber Co. re- 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 
Seattle—Lumber Research, 
products engineering; capital, 
Devin interested. 
Tacoma—Buffelen Pipe 
porated; capital, $100,000. 


Sup- 


& Hardware 


incorporated; forest 
$10,000; William F 
& Cre 


osoting Co., incor- 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Oshkosh Millwork Co 
increasing capital from $75,000 to $400,000. (Cor- 
rection of item in April 4 issue.) 

| . 
Casualties 

ARKANSAS Piggot—The dry kiln at Myers 
Stave & Mfg. Co. has been damaged by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Sebastopol—-Bridgeford planing 
mill destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000; J. B. Bridge- 
ford, manager. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Williams Lumber Co., loss 


by fire; Flint Williams, owner. 
Midville—Midville Lumber Co., loss by fire. 
ILLINOIS. Metropolis—Leonard Mills destroyed 
by fire with loss of $100,000; owned by C. C. Leon- 


ard; manufactured wood parts for farm implements 
and wagons. 

LOUISIANA. Montgomery—dJ. E. 
by fire in lumber yard. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $1,000,000; reported millions of feet 
of lumber and saw logs destroyed. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Waite-Rogers l.um- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $10,000; Gust A. Johnston Lum- 


Swafford, loss 


ber Co., loss, $2,500. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Houston Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, reported at nearly $1,000,000, 
Will be rebuilt. George T. Houston, president. 

NEW JERSEY. Creskill—Harris Bros, lumber 
finishing mill damaged by fire. To be rebuilt at 


once, Loss estimated 
NEW YORK. 


at $200,000, 
Cranberry Lake—Sawmill of John- 
son & Son of Port Leyden was burned to the 
ground; damaged estimated at $15,000, including 
machinery; plant will be rebuilt. 

OREGON. Dee—Power plant and a large quan- 
tity of logs of the Oregon Lumber Co. washed away 
by flood. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Talledega Springs—J M. Kytle, 


formerly with the Acme Lumber & Coal Co., of 

Birmingham, has entered the commission lumber! 

business for himself at Talledega Springs. 
Montgomery—B. G. Betty has organized the B. 


G, Betty Lumber Co. 
pine lumber. 
ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Broens & 
builder of automobile and truck bodies, 
a plant in Little Rock at 417 W. 7th St. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—W. H. Bitzenburger 
& Son, retail lumber, opened at 800 E, Fourth St. 
San Francisco—Brannan St. Planing Mill has 
engaged in business at 560 Brannan St. 
San Francisco—Woodcraft Mfg. Co., maker of 


to do a wholesale business in 


Sons Co., 
will open 


display fixtures, opening show rooms at 720 Mis- 
sion St. 
KENTUCKY. Murray—Calloway County Lumber 


Co. opening retail yard at Third and Maple streets: 


Cc. L. Sharborough, manager. Sheds and office to 
be erected. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Reynolds & tomig 
Mfg. Co. has started a small woodworking and 


pattern shop at 215 S. Hanover St. 


MICHIGAN. Kaleva—Somsel Bros. have engaged 
in the lumber and building material business. 

MINNESOTA. Webster—Henry Schultz has 
started a lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Desmond Lumber Co. 
opening yard at 22nd and X streets. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Big Chief Lum- 


ber Co. organized with capital of between $150,006 
and $200,000, it is reported, will open for business 
at 207 S. 3d St. Is cutting timber on Mt. Taylor 
and expects to have a planing mill in Laguna, R. 
E. Hussey is one of the organizers. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rowland—cC, R. Pool open- 
ing local plant; headquarters, Fairmount. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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News Letters 








(Continued from Page 61) 

With the advent of really’ springlike 
weather the sash and door business has be- 
gun to take on more activity. There was an 
increase in inquiries, and in a fair proportion 


of instances these have been followed by 
gales. 

Inquiries received by the northern white 
eedar trade during the last month are be- 
ginning to develop into actual sales, as the 
farmers find weather conditions suitable to 
fencing work. While some poles are mov- 


ing, the market for these items is not quite 


as good as usual for this time of the year. 
Small posts are in more demand than was 
expected, North Dakota farmers taking the 


greater number of them to date. 

The Minneapolis & Rainy River Railroad 
Co. has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon its 
entire 63-mile system. The road operates 


entirely in Minnesota, with 43 miles of main 


line from Deer River, Minn., to Craig, and 
has a branch line 20 miles long from Alder 
to Wirt. The road was constructed in 1904 
as a lumber line, and the petition said the 


timber supply had been exhausted. 

The E. E. Bach Millwork Co. has purchased 
the plant of the Lake Street Sash & Door 
Co. and will move its entire business from 
the Midway district, where it has been lo- 
cated for a number of years, to the new loca- 
about May 1. 


tion 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 13. 3ottom has apparently been 
reached in prices, for the mills are able to 
maintain the level of two weeks ago, and all 
over the State they seem to be stiffening in 
their ideas. Sales are not made at the buyers’ 
suggested prices, but at mill list. Demand 
for uppers has been light, but that for lowers 
s increasing. Special cutting and export 
items are in increased demand. Calls for car 
and other railroad material have shown some 
increase, but prices are still too low. Badly 
mixed cars continue to be ordered, although 
a greater number of straight-car orders have 
been coming through. Prevailing mill prices 
are: No. 3 common flooring, 1x3- and 4-inch, 
$7; No. 3 common, S4S, 1x6- and 8-inch, $8; 
No. 3 common S2S&CM 1x6-inch, $7.50; No. 3 
shiplap, 1x8-inch, $8; No. 3 S4S 1x8- and 
10-inch, $9; No. 2 common flooring 1x3- and 
4-inch, or S4S strips, $12; No. 3 ceiling, %x6- 
inch, $7; No. 2, $11, and No. 1, $23; No. 1 flat 
grain flooring, 1x3- and 4-inch, $26, and No. 1 
rift, $38; 1x3- and 4-inch B&better flat grain, 
$29, and rift, $55. Dimension prices: No. 2 
common straight grade, $9.50 to $11, 2x4-, 6- 





and 8-inch, $12; No. 2 and better under 16 
feet, $12, with $2 extra for the 18- and 
20-foot; 2x10-inch, $15; 2x12-inch, $17, and 
No. 1 is $5 extra. The 18- and 20-foot lengths 


of 2x10- and 12-inch range about $3 over the 
short-length stock. Timbers such as 4x4-inch 
are $14 rough, or $15 S4S. Longleaf dimen- 
sion and timbers bring a couple of dollars 
more, but shortleaf shed stock brings as much 
as longleaf. Dense shortleaf has been placed 
on an equal base with longleaf by many 
carriers, 

J. F. Arrington, for last ten years a vice 
president in charge of sale for the W. D. 
Wood Lumber Co., has been named sales 
manager of the Superior Lumber Co., Ensley. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 14.—Last week brought an improved 
demand for Arkansas soft pine, an increased 
number of orders having been booked com- 
pared to the previous two weeks, while there 


were more live inquiries. Mixed car orders 
predominate, though several sales of straight 
Cars of finish, casing, base and moldings, 
along with some rough finish, were made. 
Orders including cut-to-length wrapped trim 


are a little more plentiful, though buyers are 
limiting quantities to 500 to 1,000 sets to the 
car. Several orders have been placed for spe- 
cial cut-to-length B&better fabricated stock, 
also, cut-to-length stepladder material. In- 
quiries from New England are a little more 
plentiful for mixed cars of rift flooring, finish 
and cut-to-length trim. Some pick-up is 
noted in demand from the central West, 
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where line-yard buyers made heavy purchases 
late last year, and were not in the market 
the first quarter of this year. Orders for 
limited quantities of grain door lumber were 
placed with several different mills in this 
section, price paid being $9.50, mill, whicn 
looks low compared to prices received in 
former years. 


Demand for Nos. 1 and 2 lath has also im- 
proved, a full straight-car sale being reported 
at $2.40, mill, for No. 1, and $1.85 for No. 2. 
The price of No. 1 is so low that there is 
little incentive for dealers to purchase No. 2. 

Operating schedules of the mills have not 
been increased, and are not likely to be in- 
creased until present surplus stocks of lum- 
ber have been materially reduced. 

The Sanders Bros. Lumber Co., Hermitage, 
resumed operation this week after having 
been down several weeks. 

J. E. Hurley, sales manager Southern Lum- 
ber Co., spent part of this week visiting the 
trade in Kansas. 


Hollis Burroughs, general sales manager 


Fordyce-Crossett Lumber Co., spent the week 
visiting trade in Kansas and Missouri. 


Seattle, Wash. 


April 11.—While orders continue to run 
ahead of production, production remains far 
below mill capacity. None of the markets 
show signs of revival. 

Rail trade has not improved the last two 
weeks, and a number of shippers. inter- 
viewed declared prices were weakening. 

Shippers to the Atlantic coast are unable 
to agree as to the future of rates. Several 
interviewed this week declared the present 
rate of $9 agreed upon by the principal 
lines, is holding. One reported he was un- 
able to get any space below $9, although 
space is plentiful. On the other hand a 
prominent shipper said last week that $8 was 
the actual figure at which business is being 
booked. A third shipper declares this con- 
cession is only being made by three lines. 
There is evident a feeling that the Atlantic 
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The photo above shows modern edge-to-edge 
method of stacking lumber in our kiln drying 
plant. The air reaches top, bottom and center 
—assuring uniform seasoning. 


Diagram inset below shows the fan system be- 
neath double track kilns as used at the Brooks- 
Scanlon plant. This arrangement permits posi- 
tive mechanical circulation of air, reversed at 
regular intervals. Low temperatures only are 
used. 








BROOKS 


R 


—SCANLON 





.. « a modern facility 


Proper seasoning of lum- 
ber assures bright, flat building material 
of uniform quality, free from kiln checks 
and warping tendencies. The finest bat- 
tery of cross-circulating dry kilns in the 
South, of the latest improved design, en- 
ables Brooks-Scanlon to provide retail 
lumbermen with dense long leaf pine of 
a superior quality. 


Positive mechanical circula- 
tion of air, regularly reversed, at low 
temperatures, guarantees uniform season- 
ing. Unusually large kiln and storage 
capacity permits quick, efficient delivery 
of any size or kind of order. Avail your- 
self of the direct Western Union wire to 
our office at Foley, Florida. 


A T I O N 


FOLEY, FLORIDA 
Manufacturers 


100 MILLION BOARD FEET ANNUALLY 














Planer Knives Are Made In These Tempers 


1. To file very easily 3. To file slowly 
2. To file easily 4. To file very slowly 6. Kiln Dried Oak 
[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.] 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


5. For grinding only 
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coast market at this time is “a very touchy 
market to gamble with” and this may ae. 
count for the fact that space is easy. 

tates to Japan and China continue firm at 
$6.50 and $7.50. This level is expected to 
continue for some time, probably into June. 
Wholesalers and retailers report 
quiet. 

An inventory of logs on upper Puget Soung 
this week reveals that stocks have decreaseq 
7,000,000 feet in the last month. Sales of logs 
are so small that prices are hard to deter. 
mine. In the last week Douglas fir sold 
at $10, $15 and $20@22. Sorted large logs 
bring higher prices, while those left over jn 
the sorting sell lower. The inventory re- 
vealed a gain in hemlock stocks, but demand 
for which is steady and closely balanced with 
consumption. Hemilock brings $10@12 and 
$10.50@12.50. Very little cedar is being pro- 
duced or sold. Shingle cedar from good camp- 
run logs is bringing $11@12. Lumber cedar 
brings $23 and 24. Shingle cedar prices range 
downward from the above figures, depending 
upon the size and quality of the logs. No 
definite plans have been made for resumption 
of logging by the leading commercial camps, 
which have been down many months. 

The committee on grades and packs ap- 
pointed at the Red Cedar Shingle Congress, 
of which George A. Bergstrom, of the C. B. 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., is 
chairman, has had four district meetings, 
and three more will be held next week. The 
committee fully expects to be able to report 
back within thirty days to the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. 

In a letter to the Gary Lumber & Shingle 
Co. from the Consolidated Lumber Sales 
Agency, of Oklahoma City, Guy C. Campmire 
said that few shingles had been sold in the 
last year, because of competition from other 
materials, but that this situation would be 
changed, as the Better Home Construction 
Bureau, the central organization for the 
building and loan associations of Oklahoma 
City, which passes upon specifications for 
buildings to be built with loan money, has 
banned asphalt shingles for Class A and 
Class B construction. 

The Snoqualmie national forest has started 
work on a new road running from Galena to 
Soda Springs. The road will open territory 
containing one billion feet of timber, about 
half of which can be logged profitably. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 14.—In Westchester and on Long 
Island, inquiries among leading lumbermen 
today revealed that there had been some im- 
provement in the building outlook during the 
last few weeks. In both localities, it is re- 
ported, the situation is marked by a pro- 
nounced absence of the speculative builder, 
and fewness of apartment projects. “This 
means that the activities this spring will be 
largely confined to the construction of resi- 
dences, many of them in small groups and 
in single houses” said a leading lumberman. 

George Huber, of the Wright Lumber Co., 
will be in charge of next Friday night’s 
meeting of the Nylta Club, when the subject 
for discussion will be “Building and Work- 
ing Up an Accounting System for the Lumber 
Trade.” 

The Berry-Stout Lumber Co. has announced 
an arrangement with the Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., whereby it be- 
comes sole representative for that company 
in the middle Atlantic States, New England 
and Canada for Pondosa and Idaho and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pines and Engelmann 
spruce. John N. Berry, president of the 
Berry-Stout company, recently returned from 
a trip to the West Coast, where he completed 
the new arrangements. 

The Union Lumber Co., exclusive handlers 
of redwood, recently received a cargo of 
7,000,000 feet of that wood. Most of the lum- 
ber was distributed on orders. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 13.—The North Carolina pine indus- 
try finds April volume of business disappoint- 
ing. A little more stock is being bought by 
the yards for they are sending out a little 
more lumber. But the large industrial con- 
sumers have not had occasion to place many 
orders. Prices are very weak. Further cur- 
tailment of production is in prospect. 

There has been very little demand for the 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period March 1 
to 31, inclusive, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough 

Edge 4/4 
are Sew ae Le aay eee $38.00 
 *. Ser aaa = ee 
amt FEO, Biswc cbs ies ik te ee a es sty Bharani 
NG Mca o bie Gare d a by Ame Ue Kea a eel ae . 


B&better No. 1 box box 
a” éeabanuawe $38.15 ee 
ill eee a 39.00 
Siam oe mers 40.60 $31.15 $20.30 $16.35 
lx 7 43.15 poe ‘ 
OSE ree eee 42.40 70 21.70 17.35 
alae 16.30 s€ 22.50 17.55 
Cae ave neuen ks 60.25 40.40 25.80 18.20 
Edge, B&better 
SE 2 oe cis h ere ae cere ds Wee Re hae eee $42.50 
4x10 » 57.45 
48 i cosoresses 62.55 
Se xceseadwes 46.10 
Bark Strips 
B&better Ws & er 8 wow © pe 
SE, Ni sae Riccar vena SGis we: be: VG a. OL eae ais BI OE aC 9.80 
Dressed 2%," 3” & 
Flooring Wide Wider 
B&better © calarde hada Ge haba $35.95 $34.95 
No. 1 common, 137. ..-s- 31.50 30.90 
No. 2 common, 12°... .0600: 22.75 23.25 
236” x a 
DOGSOE,  Sivccaeewakeu ses conve $33.75 
3&better, bark strip partition..........$28.55 
Box bark strips, dressed........ » 23.96 
No. 2 
Roofers dre ssed 
Re rete re ere yee . $21.20 
MIRE ha we io Sek ae Go Ech aN ie ior wt a mews ae acest 21.80 
sista: tah trad le slat ce es a ee a a 21.75 
RO widdn cite e se hw bas eke eek eer ase 28.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1S— 


8’ 10,12&14 16’ 
2 


Ue iccccveveesecece $21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
rrr rr rT - 25.00 26.00 27.50 
MEE” taneeeeweeanaaen 26.00 27.00 28.50 
Me ottendhane senda 28.50 29.50 31.00 
EEE vb cinccvesveenses 29.50 30.50 32.00 


For shiplap or yes add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

8 10’ 12’ 14” 16” 
2x 4” ...$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
an O” one Be 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” ... 26.00 26.00 26.C0 26.00 27.00 
2x10” ... 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” ... 25.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 


For Now. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
a 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch . 4” 6” 8” 10” 2° 
ag ye 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
vo. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § § 

No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 


ease, 6-16— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
mcg, ee $66.00 $68.00 $71.09 $81.00 

No 1&btr ceccces 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

ee me 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50: 
12- inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16- foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

re: eat not over 20 percent shorter than 

00 


Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 
Mei, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., April 14.—F. o. b. mill prices 


on actual sales of fir, April 10, 


direct only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis isti 


4ureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B 3&btr e. 
BE  eccsiceewd $32.25 $30.00 — 
ar gays 31.25 sees 
ees F 3.00 
Flat Grain Ge 
i ee on eeue 18.00 15.00 
Fos wkin ames cease 22.75 20.50 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Po <a sean . r 
‘Ceiling 
gl Ee pines 17.00 13.5 
BOO? dbucd ddranes wie 17.25 14.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
eee . 20.25 17.! 
RES t.as-cinkus aera 19. 50 17.7 
- a ee 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried a Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 
| a a ee $32.25 $33 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 
SS ae $12.25 $12.25 $12.00 
No. 2 6.25 6.75 8.00 
_ | Sy Seer 5.75 4.75 4.75 
Dimension 


12” 14’ 13’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 


No. 1, 2” thiek— 


4”. $12.50 $12.7: » $14.00 $14. 50 $14.00 
6”. 12.50 12.00 75 12.75 
8”. 12.25 12.00 0 13.25 
10”. 13.00 12.50 50 13.75 
12”. 13.75 13.75 0 14.25 
aus”, 3, $13.29; 50; aad 
Neaitines 2x4” 2x8” 
No. 2 $7.25 =e 75 
ek Bee ocd 5.25 





oue to 4613” to 20’, BUTTACOd...cccvccss $16. 
S25 to UZELR" to 46", POURRicccccccvveces y 
Su5 to 12%52" to 40, GUrtaCed..<ccccoes 
Fir Lath 

ON ae a) FR ee eee $2.5 

B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 
Se “ws a kalern ch Wika eae he ee eke kee alae 
1x6 


”“ 
“4 


= 


con 


No. 1 Common Saness 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1l-inch 
stock only, were reported by the 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


tion for March: 


California White Pine 
No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. } 


si widths— 





hvac aneenes $54.65 $3 
3) ‘ EP Ree ks 55.10 3 
NY chi a ieac tle 46.75 2 
8/4 56.50 3 
California Sugar Pine 
ae avecnenee ue 89.50 77.85 57.0: 
7 Aree $3.55 71.05 53.36 
SOO eer 83.30 59.55 40. 
Pe acaihinn aia 93.60 76.15 59. 


White Pine Shop 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 28.50 4, 4Xa.w. 


No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 19.00 5/4Xa.w. 
Panel, C&better 6/4Xa.w. 


‘."se ww. ....« B8.15 s 4xa.w. coeesver 
10/4&12/4xa.w.. 


Sugar Fine Shop ies 


Inch common ..$24.75 No. 1 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. .33.95 


No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.80 Bey. Siding, 


B&better 
White Fir SS Searwewe ses we 
No. 3&better, Lath— 
ARROW. s5c2ace $15.00 No. 1 
No. 2&btr. dimen., No. 2 
19/16xa.w. .. 11.25 


No. 1 dim., 


Mixed Pines eS 16”x4” 
Common— S eed aawesenes 
No. 2 No. 3 Cedar 


6” ....$23.40 $16.00 


s” .... 21.16 16.05 Fencil stock 
Douglas Pir 


 -_——ee 15.5 55 
if” secs See 14.65Dimension ..... 


Australian 
Inch common ..$16.10 Mixed pines— 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 11.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 


Clear a “i 
SPN. bccn teense $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
SY Fad ys ledge aon id 29.00 24.00 20.00 
CG. kk tke Welewkens 29.00 24.00 20.00 


Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 


SII eres Stak cero Biel donor el mae $43.00 $32.00 
POM? Sie aon ak or cae eee 53.00 43.00 
CT errr 62.00 ae 


Finish, B&better 


$28, S48 
or Rough 


I SO a scabs arabia name id oe bie $ 50.00 
BN BiGcrr aia hae soles Be EO rin a aan arcane ae 55.00 
WE gti ced daa k A ead © eee ee 70.00 
REET: pendie a Cae 6 bald bea be eee Rec ere 85.00 
Dis os chy da Wont cance neuen eacmns 90.00 
Gass ia ee eo cab ree wheel a ew 95.00 
DE eb ab aee se eensk enn eek bee al aree 100.00 
SE OO or ib 8de ced atens. ee ene waeam 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Re SR OO vores es ee eeweneee snes $35.00 
EEE". B UO BW rcivcciccoaesrossevseresseces 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under... .cscecccoces 55 % 
Made from other siISG®....<cccsseveccces 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- _ ; 
SOU. ccdcceed ckeverss obeneva caueceeesions 2% 
Clear Lattice, S4S, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 

Baer” 55 bases oto wee kee eee eda a eae 0.25 
+ a darenebpscedartnaicsaapuiey) secs 33 
SUR” kindo8s Cu alesse 64S 00/94 PHO ETETOOSS 25 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 11.— Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


rine SUN GIS ks c.5.00 tne ens een es $1.25@1.3 

Extra clears hahaa el oleate WGrena a e ee 1.45 @1.60 
EE elected. kts + Sane evuee.es 2.10@2.25 
PTOEAS., SIGH SPAIN. .6.0.0..000c05008 2.20@ 2°35 
Pepe bv nsebee ee be casereyreews 2.95 @ 3.20 
oo et | Ee Pa eee 6.50 @7.00 
Royals, 24” i ROD iii 6 das acs a 2.05 @2.25 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


xtra atare,. 6/3 «.s.< «0.0: $1.30@1.40 $1.45@1.55 
MERGER. CIORTE 2c sccccas 1.55@1.70 1.60@1.75 
Red CFE chancciwe 2.10@2.25 2.05@2.20 
PPS. 6c Kacnneedaws 2.50@ 2.65 ; 

POTSOCTIONE 06s ctcewveus 3.15@ 3.40 3.10@3.35 


Royals, 24”, A grade. 6.75 @7.00 
Dimension, 5/2, 16” 2.35@ 2.60 2.50 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


TIGR: DEREE, GiB cs icin cn cnnceeavenas $1.35@1.45 
Extra clears: 

75% premium Clears........++-.: 2.05@2 2.20 

50% premium clears.........-++. 1.90 @2.05 
pee ee Gis B.S: S rere 2.10@ 338 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... oo 
II on ae wad o.35.n ak Mee Se oe 3.25@3.50 
PE 50k coe ns cowed w en eee ba eee  F 30" 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Comme GE, Bi k< ccc tcc cvcieseses $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2......cccesssecee .90@1.00 
COO GIUOES 6.65 sisi ccnewesresveoes 1.15@1.25 
Se go a ee rrr rr 4.75 @5.75 
a el ee eer 1.75 @2.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2.... .90@1.00 1.00 

Common clears ....... 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 
No. 2 perfections...... 1.85@2.10 1.85 @2.10 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 14.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
SEN cukas $51@55 : ‘4... $24.00@ 26.00 
1x4—10” fs 40@45 /4 .., 26.00@28.00 


: 4... 26.00@28.00 

Bevel siding— 8/4 . 28. 50 @ 29.50 
OS re $20.00 10&12/4 33.50@36.00 
14x6”, Flat gr. 23.00 a“ ath . 3.00 
Vert. gr. 26.00 reen box 13. 00@14.00 





68 
INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 15. 
mill prices on actual sales were 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, April 15. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow 


Following f. o. b. 
reported to 


Pondosa Fine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” 8” 10” 12” 

C selects Al $46.13 $50.14 $59.65 $76.85 
LD) selects AL 28.05 9.09 37.37 57.91 
No. 1 common AL 31,71 31.00 39.33 $4.25 
No. 2 common Al 25.66 22.43 22.56 29.44 
Al, 16.79 16.78 17.62 


17.04 
SuHop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$28.66 No. 2...$15.58 No $13.00 
Setects S2S, 5/4 ano 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

(' select AL... .$60.07 D select AL... .$36.99 
a fees OF CC. ce ctewewewwns seen See 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND (¢ /OMMON, $2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
$57.42 $58.00 $67.66 $98.00 


No. 3 common 


C selects AL 


D selects AL..... 41.56 43.16 63.45 84.47 
No. 1 common AL 38.80 40.55 45.00 71.20 
No. 2 common AL 31.28 31.33 31.47 39.46 
No. 3 common Al 19.24 20.52 20.50 26.16 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
(* select Al, $80.00 LD) select AL... .$64.00 
i Ce Clan cee rene dir eee nae ewan 32.00 
No. 4 COMMON, S2S, RW RL...........---; 13.59 
Larch and Pir 
No. 1 dimension, 2x 6” 16’ $14.88 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’........ a 15.50 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL 24.50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine milis 


during the week ended April 11: 
Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—B&better........ $ 60.00 $58.50 
Flat grain—-B&better........ 31.00 31.00 
ih Bswshen acne 26.00 26.50 
i Bree caeaanwe 19.00 19.00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $30.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 30.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 1x5&10”.............. $45.00 
Finish, B&better, Ae 3! 3 =r 58.50 
ee ee 6 vnc ole minke een 51.00 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 50% 
1%” and over.... 40% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”......... $27.00 
soards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’......... 22.00 
2a, 2 SE she dwee bale ban ekane we 15.00 

Dimension 
ee ea ee a, ee ON Bc axertiosacese cas $17.00 
a > BEX GE Bis seek nennnseceue's 20.00 
ee 4 Bee ME OE cclacceeena eae aun 30.00 
ket ee eS 8 are 16.00 
ees oe ee Oe ae teabexad ace cu crass 22.00 
Lath 

No. 1, %x1% Petieteschseatiecdeewanios $2.40 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 13.—lFollowing are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $42.00; No. 1 common, $37.00; No. 

2 droppings, $28.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $52.00 $65.00 $75.00 
GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROoOFERS— 
Toned and grooved, %-inch, 

KILN Driep YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
$23.50. 

NorRTH CAROLINA PINE RovuGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.00. 12-inch, $27.00. 


NorRTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


6-inch width, 


CE ee $42.50 
NorTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Biwetier, S/ERIS-1GSW oi cvccccctecscecs $63.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 
S48, %-inch 


scant, 2x3-inch, 
2x3-inch, 


9-foot, $20.00: 
16-foot, $21.50. 


Rough, $x10-inch, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., April 11.—List 
logs: 

Fir: Selected No. 1, $22, 

bringing more; No. 1, $20; 
0. 


prices of 


some big logs 
No. 2, $15; No. 


”, 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $11@12; 
lumber logs $23@ 24. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, 10@ 
10.50. 

NOTE: Inventories were 
feet during March. 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
AsSH— 


reduced 7,000,000 





FAS Sel. . No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 


5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 58.00 35.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 79.00 40.00 22.00 
BrircH— 
4/4 ... 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 62.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 ewer 
12/4 ... 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 na ee 
5/8 ... 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 
3/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 23.00 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 éwe50 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MapLe— 


4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 77.00 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sorr ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 éne 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 eoee 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 
4/4... 80.00 eke 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.09 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 oees 
12/4 115.00 95.00 657.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 aa. 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 oes 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $80; 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4... 865.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4... 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 «eee 
12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 oe 
16/4 ... 170.00 150.00 130.00 noni abae 


Harp MAPLE RovuGH F.Loortne Stock— 


No. 1 No.2 No. 8A 
com. com. com. 
Mt isthexwebane keane eee $43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
| 72a ‘ ecee 45.00 35.00 25.00 
e ctjusakdunieneturns . eee 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
4/4 eaeimen F nh eek horn eaae coce cee 
oe wiccebendtadmes rou wba aeeied 47.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 
6/4 .....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 





12-inch and wider, $35. 
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APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 13.-Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
i. SPrrevereee $95@100 $110@115 $115@129 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 175 
No. 3 com....- 20@ 33 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 38@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
_£,  eUTeee eee 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58S@ 62 
Dek, i GOO. «ees 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 283@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
oo See T0@ 75 85@ 90 95@ 100 
No. 1 com..... i@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
NO. 3 COM. ..c0 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 
No. 2 com... 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 
wormy ..... 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 
POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, . 
18” & wd -130@125 140@145 150@155 
| errr 90@100 105@115 120@130 


Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95 @105 


= Tea 48@ 62 55@ 60 60@ 65 

ES ae 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 

 e * ae 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 
MAPLE— 

a Rr 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 

No, 1 com.&sel. 47@ 5 55@ 60 64@ 69 

No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot 
basis, on oak flooring: 


18x2%" 3x1” ig @ %x1%”" 


quotations, Chicago 


Clear qtd. wht..$103.00 $96.00 $86.00 $63.00 
Clear qtd. red.. 76.00 71.00 66.00 61.00 
Select qtd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 60.00 
Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 
a. - Weeenes 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
Ss 2 eee 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 

Sy %x1\” 
Ce OE, NE cccdcdewnreceen -$92.50 $91.60 
2 rere rere 89.50 89.50 
ee eee « tne 68.50 
Ee eee errr 71.50 68.50 
ee rr rer er 66.50 66.50 
Se M, Ma cctaenederacesees 61.50 61.50 
eS sacs ac anee omnes Oi 58.50 57.50 
a Se ee er 55.50 55.50 
2S eS ae rrr 35.50 33.50 
| ae Seer rt 35.50 33.50 
eS eS ee ye 18.50 17.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }4-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 








April 11: 

First Second Third 
Pe” wwhsene ereee $65.00 $56.52 $34.40 
Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. Db. 

mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
Be veseetateseonseranaes $110.00 $ 85.00 
2, Perr rr er Te 115.00 90.00 
SD ho dana aoe igh ecko eer MAS 120.00 95.00 
Do ciceakcedercstenneor eee 125.00 100.00 
BOE pict eicdungedneesnn hen 150.00 125.00 
De aed avaccatwenvandees 160.00 135.00 





BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 14.—The box lumber 

market is quiet, and prices are easy. Many 
large consumers are running on a basis of 
50 percent to 60 percent of normal produc- 
tion. Some box and shook manufacturers 
have been hesitant about placing contracts, 
depending upon numerous bargain offerings, 
and others are calling for deliveries on con- 
tract away below usual schedules. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards, log run, are 
offered around $21@24. 
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Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended April 7,Chicago basis: 
= 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 / 
- FicuRED Rep GuM— MIXED OAak— / 5/ »/ 8/4 
Pln. FAS...100.75 cece cece cee cette teen eee eee eee ees Oe ta OE: BONS ono. WEE Noses Adenonotntules 
Rep GUM— POPLAR— 
0 Qtd. AS... . 71.50@ 78.75 cates ee as 83.75 ttt eee ees tas Pin FAS, 
” NO. 1RBE], ccccccccccns DO.5O0@ S1.00 .ncsccsseses 13.50@ 46.00 SND . GE oh eta mine 50.50 50.50 
° ) LTE Oe $1.25 $3.75 “pod ORM 52 “Oo °n@ Th00 | sais 
Pin. FA settee eens , er Saps .. 48.25@ 53.00 70.25@ 75.00 ........ 
8 No. 1&sel. 36.75@ 45.50 Se SE ‘cewk-aweeeaw “wseacdcledl sus o* NS ES lla lai Rae ARLENE PERSO RIE ci 
3 BOB cece SRD hake ceeterd Bideetesoeey seedwennwenrs No. 1 com, 33.00@ 40.25 33.00@ 34.50 ............ 33.50 
SaP GuM— ae ae a to oe + ta Be. nace ne beste ae )0”C~*~*~*””*:«é‘C Wh pwawamcg 
Qtd. ac. ae .. sitwketseake weeds ewes ne 52.25@ 53.50 ENO, GPEece SEHD = =—«_ weer are snes) eeererrecese Be eeeecccens 
0 No. 1&sel. $2.75@ 38.25 36.25 36.50@ 43.50 ASH— 
pe Pie, Pees tc tnnesascan se 8 = = «6H HORS RRR ORS FAS m9 = 
10 NE eo he eee eae ee ccc coated 3000 °°" ani aicycn 
No. 2.... 23.50@ 26.25 ae  ——CCbsmam a epentinca TUPELO ial hitter | ale oe. ethene meee 
BLACK Gum-— ae a, a OE oe ee at ee ee 
0 ee. Ws beneneece dum 43.75 ey ie shia atte inte a 41.00@ 43.75 ee: See SE BO me ace, Bea, coo eee ee cae 
6 Me, Biases. ......-.. -.. 83.75@ 36.25 33.75 31.00@ 33.75 No. 2 23.50 icc abeabebendes Plawavs tive “tiene emcee 
21 Se DR asans. ED SE Cen uneePROSe  RKkKRSKDSGESTS Rebbe oneaess eee ES” lly ect, pe ES cae 
38 Wurrs Oan-— ee SS re 
Qtd. I AS te nee jaa eae oa si ai .. 149.50 Pe s- SGetureanee .</aseweelow's ke rere 
40 oe nee © fe kieh -eaewtnn es bean | Mee bewlaeu tes Sort ELmM— 
No. 1 rAG ‘ ror 
MEE? ro Pi org BNE p Wake mae iA are ae ee ean eecaad sas FAS aah SEER Mee ERAS 48 25 ae 52.50 
i Pies SUMO oc ccviesove. cemcrabinces giegeind allt pega Sa 34.25@ 35.00 39.50 
55 No. 1&sel. 46.50@ 48.75 .........00- 58.00 64.75 De sGkar £acGtextaies Avieiheenex ous 23.26 25.00 27.50 
30 ee cscs DEED SaveSeesunes Geasnasvisos, ounaeeen en . CoTronwoop— 
6 No. 3, fg. 23.50@ 24.50 ee SR FS 6 ia ie nies eid’ RN nek eine GUIS ode eee 
= ee PPT okie Ceneers ae er ern 25.00 ee a ne (ellie Sake EPR re POE R  G § AR Te bes 
: WAASe EHKECERHRTAH! -SRNSSS TOTEM Shee eresS Te == en oe  éé§ FCC RREERSER SbewENeannea nae 
31 RED OAK— SYCAMORE— 
“ ce 2 re Fiz daeecpvematrel | uci aoa ot . 60.25@ 51.50 53.25 
7 No. hadith cae ‘ gS ee ee ; hai eater a Sa 37.25@ 38.50 40.25 
69 Pin, Me a, a... 95.25 MAGNOLIA— 
42 No. 1.50 14.00 50.25@ 63.00 ....... . 2 SRS Ce eee Kiko anes 2e.. ....% eben avweees 
Te DOOR. secsanewes : eis .. 46.00 Saat te eres - Mo. Teeeel... 34.7608 39.00  .cvccowes .. 35.25@ 39.50 41.50 
—_ Te, DB accn DE DR Sttaweraehed w«teeeweseete. aAndaneeudaee Pe iis cee aeebienessed dala cba 27.00 





&  ] for fir that they had put in since last fall. 
50 The weather has been ftavorable the last few 
‘” is Ce %S a r e epor S days, and many of the yards carry light 





a stocks. Prices are holding well. 
r* For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25 BALTIMORE, MD., April 13.—The ocean 
.00 some time, but they are not adding gre: : freight rate situation is an unsettling factor 
: ¢ : are ‘ g greatly 7 lena Ghe avirat « : rement 
00 NORTHERN PINE co thels simeiien. Ye Pusateuee taabeetes aoe in the Douglas fir marke t, and the movemen 
.00 is ee gfe of stocks eastward is sufficiently large to 
00 BUFFALO, N. Y., April 14.—Trade in north- not buying large amounts. Ample supplies prevent any stiffening in quotations. A num- 
00 ern pine is called dull by most wholesalers. - most seems = available at the mills and ber of the shippers had been prompted to 
~ There is not enough activity in either indus- competition is strong. arrange for comparatively large steame1 
\e trial or retail lines to stimulate the buying. ‘ AS " fans eee a “s = space and had to make big shipments, which 
.00 Box grades are said to be very quiet. BALTIMORE, MD., April 13.—Wide differ- have resulted in some congestion here 
1%” ences in hardwood quotations are unsettling , 7 aii , 
60 to prices. Production continues to lag, 
50 EASTERN SPRUCE but some progress toward a tightening up HEMLOCK 
50 ROSTON. MASS April 14.—Inquiries for in the offerings is being made. Well in- CHICAGO April 15.—Lack of adequate 
}.50 Beetstandigao, Mieigey ser ete ; formed members of the trade expect early eens waar ks: Semmes it : +" 
50 eastern spruce frames have increased, and oe ties se ; building financing naturally holds back the 
. iey - i , ; recovery in the trade, but think it may de- , ; a 
50 actual business shows some gain. Demand velop slowly trade in northern hemlock, but producers say 
50 for random lengths is still very slow, and " whe that there is a fairly steady volume moving 
50 prices are weak and irregular. There is a CYPRESS to country yards in Michigan and Wisconsin 
3.50 moderate business in matched boards of ran- points. The average price (neither the high- 
* dom lengths and specified widths. Lath are CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 14.—Inquiry for est nor the lowest, please note) at which this 
ne quiet, but very firm, due to light supply. factory cypress shows signs of improvement, product is being sold continues to be about 
ne 





Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch 
and under, $36@38; 9-inch, $37@39; 10-inch, 
$38@40; 12-inch, $40@42. Random lengths, 
2x3- and 4-inch, $26@27; 2x6- and 7T-inch, 
$27@28; 2x8, $32@32.50; 2x10-inch, $35@B6. 
3oards, covering, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and 


but the general run of finish is quiet. Prices 
are none too firm, though certain mills are 
refusing to meet price cuts, it is claimed. 
Buying is in hand-to-mouth lots. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 13.—Demand for 








$9.50 off the Broughton list. 

BOSTON, MASS., April 14 Notwithstand- 
ing very attractive prices quoted for hem- 
lock, business is far from active. Western 
hemlock has been offered the last week c. i. f 











‘ing up, DIS, merchantable, $28@29; matched, cypress tends to increase and prices are a at $14 off lists on page 114, Atlantic differ- 
re- random widths, 8- to 16-foot, $31@32; little stronger. Stocks are being sought on  entials. Dealing in eastern hemlock is al- 
rers matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 7-inch, a scale that makes the producers feel quite most at a standstill. Retail yards in the 
ars $31. Furring, 2-inch, 25@28. Lath, 1%-inch, hopeful. The strength of the high grade Northeast are carrying very light stocks. 
ded 3.50@3.75; 15,-inch, $5. Gulf lumber constitutes a striking feature. 
nird A number of the mills are running either NEW YORK, April 14.—Last week’s busi- 
4.40 HARDWOODS part time or are shut down. Stocks held yess in hemlock has measured up well with 
here are small. any week in April of last year. There has 
eo CHICAGO, April 15.—Several distributers been a seasonal improvement in demand, and 
this week tell of slightly increased hardwood DOUGLAS aia prices are holding. 
- sales volume, and more report heightened 
buyer-interest as indicated by inquiries, but CHICAGO, April 15.—Country yards are do- WESTERN PINES 
b. the prices offered (and too frequently ac- ing some buying of Douglas fir, and pur- 
a seme by some hard-pressed seller) still are pier else + Some ser ravages Spe more CHICAGO, April 15.—More inquiries, ami 
5.00 istressing and at times ridiculous. There is,  'nellec to Se ee ee a even a wee bit of an increase in volume of 
0.00 however, definitely a more hopeful attitude attractive prices, for months to come, than orders, were reported by some of the dis- 
5.00 noticed in the trade this week. Furniture those being offered now. Orders continue to  tributers of western pines this week, and al- 
10.00 and automobile factories are the most pro- be small, of course, and the prices are cer- most all of them agreed that the situation is 
5.08 lifie sources of orders, but all orders are tainly NOt oe be bragged about, but most of more hopeful, even if prices received are so 
5.00 small the men interviewed agreed that in general disgustingly low. The small amount of re- 
ae CINCINNATI OHIO, April re the conditions this week are a trifle better. tail business that is found usually is occa- 
quiry and hand-to-mouth buying, mostly in KANSAS CITY, MO., April 14.—Buying last sioned by modernizing and repair work. 
mixed carlots of ten to a dozen rather diffi- week was of much the same caliber as here- — - : ‘heal , . 
cult items, characterized trade in southern tofore. There is little change at all in the ‘ Ew TORe. aoen eed cigrcacny agli: cee 
aber hardwoods. Gum, plain white oak, ash and Douglas fir market. Scattered lots are moved ee sradually esis cnn iager panmens yee yr open 
lany poplar were weak, but 4/4 plain red oak was occasionally to retail yards, but the total is paves but several of them said they had neon 
s of firm Prices of many items were lower and unimpressive. : disappointed by spring sales up to this time. 
duc- unsettled si ts 7 
rers ; ee NEW YORK, April 14.—Demand for Doug- BUFFALO, N. Y, April 14.—-The western 
rcts, BUFFALO, N. Y., April 14.—The hardwood las fir has made a decided improvement dur- pine market is not active, and retailers and 
ngs, trade is generally called quiet. What sales ing the last week, and some wholesalers re- industrial plants are taking only small 
con- are being made are mostly of small lots. ported today, for the first time in months, amounts, where they are buying at all. The 
yund Favorable reports are received from. the that “business is good.” Moreover, some of mills are reported to be curtailing their pro- 
are automobile plants, which are busier than for the retail yards were giving the first orders duction to a large extent, but a fair amount 
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of most items is to be had The milder 
weather of this month is giving some stimu- 


lus to the building trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 14.—Represen- 
tatives of West Coast mills report a falling 
off in orders for the week. Demand locally 
is very dull, but there has been some fair 
buying from outside interests for construc- 
tion purposes Industrial demand was fair. 
There was a good volume of inquiry, but it 
is reported most needs for the next forty-five 
days are satisfied. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 15.—‘“It’s a little better for 
us this week,” said several distributers of 
southern pine who have not made such state- 
ments for a month or more Yard trade from 
outside the city is a trifle better, in actual 
orders as well as inquiries, due chiefly to 
repairing and remodeling activities. Indus- 
trial buyers, also, are apparently more in- 
clined to “cover” for their needs of the near 
future, as prices remain low and unchanged. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 14.—Southern 
pine continues slow, orders being mostly for 
less than carlot shipments for prompt delivery. 
Some yards are placing fill-in orders, but the 
general market is spotty. Mills are holding 
pretty well to their price lists, and there is 
comparatively little cutting to get business 


BOSTON, MASS., April 14 Demand for 
southern pine has not showed any real im- 
provement Building is still backward. The 
usual selling price for 8-inch air dried roof- 
ers is now $23 Buyers are not finding fault 
with the modest prices asked for partition 
but will not add to present light yard stocks 
Demand for flooring certainly is a long way 
from active Prices keep about steady, how- 
evel 

KANSAS CITY, MO April 14 


Shipments 


and production are more nearly in line now, 
since sales dropped off last week Interest 
is largely in mixed orders Popular items are 
»/ 4x12-inch B&better, flat grain 3- and 4-inch 
flooring, common boards and dimension. 
There is some shortage of certain dimension 
items. There is little demand for industrial 
consumption, aside from a fair call for cheap 
crating lumbe1 

BALTIMORE, MD., April 13 The market 
for longleaf looks now as if it were on the 
way to greater activity, with the quotations 
even firmer than they were The yards are 


more inclined to maintain selections. Inquiries 
for North Carolina pine are on the increase 


and orders are being placed in somewhat 
larger volume Even the box makers ar, 


said to be taking an interest. Some low 
prices ai till being quoted on air dried box 


lumber. The builders report rather larger 
requirements 


NEW YORK, April 14.—Demand is improvy- 
ng gradually with the advancing season, and 
it is become less and less a rarity to hear of 
carload sales. Competition is less keen than 
it was six months ago, and within that time 
the market has shown substantial gains. 
Prices are fairly firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 14.—Apparently 
as a result of greatly improved building 
operations, demand for both shingles and lath 
was good all last week Shipments were 
made to almost every section of the coun- 
try served by this market. Prices are steady 


NEW YORK, April 14.—Eastern spruce lath 


prices continue to stiffen, as supplies are 
diminishing and it is difficult for distributors 
to obtain replenishments readily. There is a 


fair demand for shingles, with yards scantily 
supplied Prices change but little from week 


CLAPBOARDS 


tu week 

BOSTON, MASS., April 14. The clapboard 
market is dull, and prices show little change. 
Retail yard stocks are just about as light as 
they generally are in mid-winter. Offerings 
of eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are very light, and prices are well 
held There is an abundance of offerings 
from the West Coast, and some bargains to 
be had, particularly in red cedar clapboards. 
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FRANK EE. DAVIDSON, well known to 
many lumbermen as a former president of 
the Illinois Society of Architects, and a lead- 
ing architect who was always ready to work 
in co-operation with the lumberman towards 
the betterment of construction practice, fell 
dead of heart disease on the street on Tues- 
day morning, April 14, while on his way from 
his office in the Monadnock Building to his 
rooms in the Great Northern Hotel, in Chi- 
cago Mr. Davidson had been making his 
home in Holland, Mich., for the last few 
years, and was staying at the hotel while 
attending to some _ business in Chicago. 
He was a member of the firm of Patterson & 
Davidson and though practically retired 
maintained an active interest in the profes- 
sion. Mr. Davidson’s work as an able ex- 
ecutive is familiar to all who have any in- 
terest in the building industry. He was a 
frequent speaker at lumber and other con- 
ventions and contributed many articles to the 
various building and building material maga- 
zines. Funeral services were held on Thurs- 
day at the Architects’ Club, 18th and Prairie, 
Chicago, and the body sent to Holland, Mich., 
for burial. 


HOVEY C. CLARKE, widely known lum- 
berman and a partner in the firm of Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Lumber Co., died Friday, 
April 10, at Northwestern Hospital, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Clarke suf- 
fered a stroke at 10 
a. m. at his Minneapo- 
lis home, and was 
taken to the hospital, 
where he succumbed 
to a hemorrhage of the 
brain. Mr. Clarke was 
71 years old, having 
been born May a 
1*59, at Flint, Mich. 
He was the son of 





THE LATE 
HOVEY CC, CLARKE 





George Thomas and 
Mary Duxbury Clarke, 
descendants of pioneer 
New England families. 
On June 9%, 1886, Mr. 
Clarke married Mar- 
garet L. Rice of De- 
troit, who survives 
him. They had no 
children. 

The story of Mr. 
Clarke's rise from 
boyhood poverty to 
wealth and far-reaching influence in his 
chosen field of endeavor reads like a ro- 
mance of modern business. The son of a 
poor family, he had to quit the public schools 
at Flint to go to work at the age of 12. In 
1872 he secured his first full-time job, as 
clerk in a candy store. In 1875 the Clarke 
family moved to Ann Arbor, Mich., and there 
Mr. Clarke worked at various jobs for three 
years. When 16 he moved to Muskegon, 
where he got a job in the offices of the 
Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore Railroad. 
Railroad work was more to his liking and 
he plunged in to master its details. After 
a year he was able to obtain a place with 
the road for his brother Fred. They then 
joined in arranging to take their parents to 
Muskegon. The two boys bought a lot and 
built a house, doing much of the work them- 
selves in the early morning hours and after 
ieaving their offices. Mr. Clarke won steady 
promotion in the railway organization, and 
saved some of his money from the start. He 
bought his brother’s interest in the property 
and finally disposed of the place at a good 
profit. It was this money that later furnished 
the capital for his first venture in the lumber 
industry. 

It was in February, 1886, that Mr. Clarke 
went to Minneapolis, the city that was des- 
tined to be his home until his death. He 
went to work for the Hall & Ducey Lumber 
Co. A little later P. A. Ducey, the junior 
partner, offered the young man a chance to 
buy a block of his stock. Mr. Clarke in- 
vested his savings, $5,000, in the shares and 
became secretary of the company. That in- 
vestment marked the beginning of the for- 
tune that Mr. Clarke made in the lumber 
business during the ensuing 40 years. His 
entry into the Hall & Ducey organization 
also marked the beginning of Mr. Clarke’s 
association with the late Thomas H. Shevlin. 
Late in 1886 the business was incorporated. 
Ss. C. Holl was president, Mr. Ducey vice pres- 
ident, Mr. Clarke secretary and Mr. Shevlin 
treasurer. The company had a retail yard 
back of the West hotel, where the old Cream 











of Wheat building now stands. Its offices 
then were at 312 Hennepin avenue. 

In the early ’90s Mr. Ducey retired from 
the business, which was reincorporated as 
the Hall & Shevlin Co., with Mr. Clarke con- 
tinuing as an executive. His duties had ex- 
panded steadily. From the start he had been 
interested in the logging end of the busi- 
ness, and from 1887 to 1906 was production 
manager, spending three or four months of 
each year in the woods supervising the com- 
pany’s logging camps and their operations. 
He also had a major part in the company’s 
purchases of timber as a stumpage buyer. To 
all this activity was finally added the man- 
agement of sales of finished lumber, and 
about 30 years ago, an important part in the 
company’s financing operations. Meanwhile, 
Elbert H. Carpenter, previously a lumber 
jobber, had purchased the Hall interests and 
thus began the association between Mr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Clarke which continued until 
the latter’s death. The business was reor- 
ganized as a new company, the Shevlin-Car- 
penter Co., with Mr. Shevlin as president, 
Mr. Carpenter vice president and Mr. Clarke 
treasurer. Mr. Clarke, however, continued 
his work as head of the production depart- 
ment. He built the company’s plant at 
Bemidji, then one of the largest in the world, 
and also supervised its operations and those 
of the mills at Crookston and St. Hilare. 

About 25 years ago, a new company, the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., was formed 
to take over control of the now great inter- 
ests of the Shevlin lumber system, which by 
that time had been extended into Canada and 
to the west coast, with large timber hold- 
ings and sawmills in Ontario, Oregon and 
California, as well as in Minnesota. Mr. 
Clarke became treasurer of the holding com- 
pany and retained that post until about five 
years ago, when he resigned from his various 
offices in the organization and dissociated 
himself from all detailed business activities. 

While his business occupied most of Mr 
Clarke's time and energy, he was interested 
and active in both civic and publie affairs 
of Minneapolis. His most important service 
—wWhich incidentally ranks as one of the out- 
standing pieces of work for civic betterment 
in the city’s history was performed in 1902 
In that yéar Mr. Clarke was made foreman 
of the Hennepin County grand jury. At that 
time the city government was permeated 
with all manner of graft and corruption, in 
such degree as to make Minneapolis notor- 
ious all over the country. The grand jury, 
under the leadership of Mr. Clarke, began 
an investigation, largely conducted at Mr. 
Clarke’s expense, which resulted in driving 
the mayor out of the city, sending the chief 
of police to the penitentiary, together with 
the chief of detectives and others. Minne- 
apolis was a clean city as a result of this 
house cleaning. 

The strain of Mr. Clarke’s work as grand 
jury foreman, combined with the pressure of 
his duties in the lumber business, caused a 
nervous breakdown in 1903. He went to 
Europe for a rest of several months and re- 
turned in greatly improved health. He con- 
tinued his activity with the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke organization after his return 
from abroad. But beginning in 1921, he with- 
drew gradually from active official partici- 
pation in the company’s affairs and finally 
retired completely from its management. 
Since his first vacation, nearly 30 years ago, 
Mr. Clarke traveled extensively, visiting most 
of the countries of Europe as well as Hawaii 
and the Orient. His last trip abroad occurred 
in 1929, when he visited Norway. 

During his rise in the lumber industry, Mr 
Clarke assumed an increasingly important 
part in the financial affairs of Minneapolis. 
For a number of years he was a trustee of 
the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co 
At the time of his death he was a directo! 
of the First National bank, First Minneapolis 
Trust Co., and First Bank Stock corporation. 
He aiso served on the boards of several other 
institutions in various lines. Prominent also 
in the civic ilfe of Minneapolis, Mr. Clarke 
in 1914 was elected a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to repre- 
sent the business interests of his section and 
three years ago he was appointed a member 
of the chamber’s committee on state and local 
expenditures, 

Funeral services were held Monday at 
Lakewood Chapel, Minneapolis. Honorary and 
active pallbearers were chosen from among 
Mr. Clarke’s business associates and other 
close personal friends. The active pallbear- 
ers were: L. W. Carpenter, L. G. Carpenter, 
F. W. Coan, W. E. Bast, D. P. Larsen, A. L. O 
Schueler, ©. R. Bazal and D. L. Tousley. The 


honorary pallbearers were: E. L. Carpenter, 
F. P. Hixon, F. M. Prince, F. A. Chamberlain, 
Cc. T. Jaffray, George P. Douglas, Albert C 
Cobb, L. E. Wakefield, R. W. Webb, E. W. 
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Decker, Theodore Wold, C. J. Winton, Fred 
B. Snyder, John R. Van Derlip, F. T. Herf- 
felfinger, John 8, Pillsbury, George H. Par- 
tridge, A. C. Loring, Dr. R. 1. Rizer, C. 8S. 
Langdon, R. G, Chisholm, a 3. Hennessy, 
R. W. Wetmore, A. M. Melone, W. J. Lau, 
p. V. Eames, George W. Harsh, Isaac Hazlett, 
L. W. Holbrook, Anson Brooks, W. A. Greg- 
ory, D. D. Tenney, George C. Beckwith, Sum- 
ner T. McKnight, James Ford Bell, Henry F. 
Douglas, John R. Marfield, A. R. togers, 
Mark R. Moulton, A, A. D. Rahn and George 
G. Winter. 


JACOB D. ALLEN, aged 89, Civil War 
yeteran and lumberman, died Saturday morn- 
ing, April 11, at his home in Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Allen had been a part of the hardwood 
industry of the South and particularly of the 
Memphis region for years, and he was one 
of the men who introduced quarter-sawing 
of oak in the South. He was born in Penn- 
svlvania and fought on the Federal side dur- 
ing the Civil War. He started in the saw- 
mill business in Indiana with his father and 
went to Nashville in 1880. He moved to 
Memphis in 1898 where he operated as an 
engineering millwright, erecting modern saw- 
mills for lumber companies. For the last 25 
years of his active career, Mr. Allen was 
machinery sales manager for the Reichman- 
Crosby Co., dealing directly with hardwood 
operators. He had been retired for 8 years. 
Mr. Allen always enjoyed working with wood 
and made a number of violins out of native 
woods. One of these sold at auction in Mem- 
phis during the Red Cross drive, for $1,200. 
He was a member of the Masonic Lodge, an 
honorary member of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, a member of the City Club and 
of the G. A. R. He was an Elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church and is survived by his 
wife, one son, Junius D. Allen, partner in 
George C. Ehemann & Co., and two brothers, 
all of Memphis. 

HENRY HAUSER, president of the Hauser 
Lumber Co, and treasurer of the Retail Hard- 
ware Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Minne- 
apolis, one of the oldest lumber dealers of 
Minnesota, was fatally injured April 13 in 
an automobile collision near Floyd, Iowa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hauser were driving to their 
Minneapolis home from Florida when their 
automobile collided head-on with a_ truck. 
Mr. Hauser’s skull was fractured and he died 
an hour later in a hospital at Osage, Iowa. 
Mrs. Hauser is in a serious condition and 
may lose the sight of one eye, physicians 
said. The Hauser Lumber Co. operates yards 
and hardware stores in Fairfax, Gibbons, 
Franklin and Sleepy Eye, Minn. Four sons 
and two daughters survive, Reuben, Minne- 
apolis; Walter, Franklin, Minn.; George, 
Venice, Fla.; John, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Mrs. 
H. H. Hanneman, Minneapolis, and Mrs. J. R. 
McCullough, Cedar Rapids, la. 





kx. W. DeLONG, assistant treasurer of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., died at a Tacoma, 
Wash., hospital April 4 after a brief illness. 
Mr. DeLong’s death followed only 13 days 
after the death of his wife and on the day 
of his return from Victoria. Mr. DeLong 
arrived in Tacoma from Minneapolis in 1919 
and was at that time chief accountant for 
the Weyerhaeuser Co. He succeeded to the 
post of assistant treasurer in 1924. He was 
also assistant treasurer of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., the Clemons Logging Co. 
and chief accountant of the Columbia & Cow- 
litz Railway Co. Mr. DeLong was born at 
Warren, Ill., in 1875. He is survived by his 
daughter, Miss Isabel DeLong, a son, Richard 
W. DeLong, and by two sisters, Miss Edith 
DeLong and Mrs. James W. Osborne, both 
of Superior, Wis. 


PATRICK F. BRADY, for many years en- 
gaged in the lumber trade of the Tona- 
wandas and Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home 
in the latter city, on April 9, after a long 
illness. He had spent most of his life in 
the lumber business, having started at Al- 
bany, N. Y., with the MeGraw Lumber Co., 
With whom he was later connected at Bay 
City, Mich. Later he was with the firm of 
W. R. Burt & Co. and Holland, Graves & 
Montgomery of Buffalo. In recent years he 
was associated with the lumber business of 
Brady Bros. at North Tonawanda. Surviving 
are three daughters and two sons. 


JULIUS GUNTHER, 69, a lumber merchant 
at Readfield, Wis., for the last twenty years, 
died at the Methodist Hospital in Madison, 
Wis., after a short illness. He was born in 
1862 at Oshkosh. Surviving are the widow, 
two daughters, and one son. 


JOSEPH CRUMMEY, one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of the Wolf River country in 
Wisconsin, died recently at his home in An- 
tigo, Wis. Mr. Crummey was born in Ocono- 
mowoe, Wis., and received his education in 
the rural schools of that district. At the 
age of nineteen he moved to Oshkosh, and 
later went to Antigo, where he spent the 
greater part of his life in the lumber busi- 
ness. He is survived by seven children. 
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Reparation Awarded on Reconsign- 
ment Charges 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a de- 
cision promulgated Friday in Docket No, 23783 
finds that the collection of reconsignment 
charges on interstate carload shipments of 
lumber, in addition to local rates to and be- 
yond points of reconsignment in Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia, moving between Sep- 
tember, 1928, and September, 1929, were un- 
reasonable. Nine carload shipments were in- 
volved, Complaint was filed by the W. P. 
grown & Sons. Lumber Co. (Ine.), and the 
Brown Florida Lumber Co. (Inec.), both of 
Louisville, Ky. Reparation is awarded, the 
amounts being small. The reconsignment 
charges complained of were applicable under 
defendants’ reconsignment tariffs, but have 
since been cancelled. 





. - 

Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 

A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended April 4, 1931, totaled 728,511 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 31,092 cars (a de- 
crease of 3,705 cars below the week imme- 
diately preceding); grain, 36,674 cars; live- 
stock, 19,582 cars; coal, 118,421 cars; coke, 
7,678 cars; ore, 5,569 ears; merchandise, 
225,463 cars, and miscellaneous, 284,032 cars. 
The total loadings during the week ended 
April 4 dropped 11,568 cars below the total 
loadings of the preceding week. 





Seek Lower Rates to Meet 
Truck Competition 


AUSTIN, TEX., April 13.—An_ application, 
signed by the Southern Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and 
the Texas & Pacific railroads, has been filed 
with the railroad commission, asking for re- 
duction in rates on lumber and articles tak- 
ing lumber rates to points in East Texas oil 
fields to meet motor truck competition. The 
reduced rates would expire 90 days from date 
of effect. 

The reduction asked is 3% cents per 100 
pounds, except from Waskom to points on the 
Texas & Pacific; Longview to Gladewater, 
inclusive, reduction would be 4 cents, and 
from Diboll and Lufkin, rates to Jackson- 
ville, Tyler and Winona would be the same 
as is asked for in an application of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway which was re- 
cently filed with the railroad commission. 

The petitioning railroads say they will 
show actual truck competition on _ rates 
quoted by trucks. 





Business Changes, Incorpora- 


tions, Etc. 
(Continued from page 64) 


OREGON. Waldport-—cC. C. Gillis has engaged in 
retail lumber and building materials business. 

TEXAS. Kilgore—Reynolds Lumber Co. opening 
retail yard. 

Nocagdoches—Nacogdoches Lumber Yard open- 
ing in old Summers’ lumber yard and will handle 
pine and hardwood, creosoted and plain posts, 
cement and gravel. The yard is a branch of the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., with Tom Sum- 
mers as manager. 

WASHINGTON. Buckley — Buckley Hemlock 
Mill, operating a sawmill, will open retail store. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—A. A. Weber, of Wau- 
sau, has purchased the plant of the Quality Veneer 
Co, at Shawano, and will open for continuous op- 
eration under name of Shawano Veneer Co.; em- 
ploys between 25 and 50 men. 

Niagara—Sweeney Lumber Yard established with 
office in Martineau Bldg. Will carry complete line 
of building materials. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—Sheehan & Ballerd 
1010 Parker St., has awarded contract for erection 
of planing mill to cost $3,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Iberia—Mancuso Co., Kenner, 
reported to erect a cooperage plant here, 180x280 ft. 

MINNESOTA. Karlstad—Elmer O. Olson has be- 
gun the erection of a sash and door factory. 


71 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—J, C. Rohaut (Inc.), 
117 Green St., will erect a 3-story and basement 
woodworking factory; cost $40,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Mt. Olive—O. J. Bundy 
will put in machinery for the manufacture of 
potato barrels. 


WASHINGTON. Bingen—The Klickitat Pine 
Box Co, has been adding new machinery. 

Wenatchee—C, A. Harris & Sons, sawmill and box 
factory, is erecting a mill at the junction of the 
Mad and Entiat rivers near here 


WISCONSIN. Shevoygan—General Box Co.'s 
plant No. 9 recently destroyed by fire, will be re- 
built and ready for operation by July 1, it is an- 
nounced by vice president Merton C. Hillyer, Plant 
will be one-story with 25,000 square feet of floor 
space; employes 100; equipped with complete 
sprinkling system. Will make all kinds of boxes 
and crates. 

South Milwaukee—Bucyrus-Erie Co, erecting a 
two-story addition on top of its pattern storage 
building. 





Hymeneal 


TIFFT-WALL. The marriage of Miss 
Dorothy Anne Wall, Buffalo, N. Y., to Robert 
H. Tifft, of that city, occurred there on April 
9, The bride is the daughter of the late 
Thomas H. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co. Mr. and Mrs. Tifft sailed on the 
llth for Naples. On their return they will 
live at the Park Lane apartments, Buffalo. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 66) 


better grades, in either edge or stock widths. 
Inquiries for mixed cars have called for 
numerous items, and many millmen were 
short of some of them. There is not a great 
deal of good lumber being offered, but com- 
petition is very keen. In the North and New 
England, credit conditions are holding back 
demand, while there is not much need for 
supplies. There is some large construction 
work going on in the North and East, but 
little activity in apartment and home building. 

Box makers find competition Keen, as there 
has been no increase in demand for packages. 
They are running about 60 percent of normal. 
Millmen, over-anxious to sell, are weakening 
the market by their efforts. Prices of box 
lumber, both edge and stock widths, with the 
exception of 12-inch, are weak. 

Planing mills have been getting about the 
same amount of business as during the last 
month or two. Mixed-car orders predomi- 
nate. Prices of dressed lumber are weak. 
Most sales of roofers have been on the basis 
of $11 to $11.50 for 6-inch f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate. Transits have been sold at 
very low prices. 





Laurel, Miss. 


April 13.—Demand last week was rather 
quiet, but the orders that were placed were 
at acceptable prices. The last of the week 
inquiries were a little more numerous. The 
mills are continuing to curtail production 
and are cutting down inventories. The ex- 
port market is showing some improvement. 
A few orders were placed last week for 
American scantlings and kiln dried saps. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

The hardwood mills are curtailing pro- 
duction and some are down entirely. 

Samuel Cohen, with the West Side Lumber 
Co., New York, was a visitor to the local 
mills last week. 

Nolan B. Reynolds, of the Youngerman 
Lumber Co., has left for a business trip 
to Virginia and elsewhere in the East. 

L. A. McCoy, sales manager Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co., has returned from an extensive 
business trip to Michigan and other parts of 
the North. 





A tree carved with the words “Kit Carson 
1846” was recently discovered by a United 
States Forest Service trail crew near Mud 
Lakes in the Eldorado National Forest of Cali- 
fornia. -Six inches of new wood had grown 
around the original blaze. Another tree also 
carved by the famous frontiersman in 1846 is 
still standing in what is now known as Kit 
Carson Pass on the Eldorado National Forest. 
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Salesmen 


a ee 


WANTED AN EXP. LUMBER WHOLESALER 
Or salesman to become associated with 
southern wholesaler having close mill contacts and 
catering largely to factory and industrial trade in 
the sale of Pine, Hardwood and Cypress. Must be 
able to obtain immediate results as remuneration 
based entirely on your sales. In a word, we want 
the right man and are willing to make him a lib- 
eral proposition. 

Address “‘M,. 165,” 


established 


eare American Lumberman. 





WANT INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 


For Chicago, New York. Pacific Coast wholesaler 
who will give real co-operation, wants active sales- 
men, sell Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Cedar and West- 
ern Pines, exclusive territory, commission or profit 
sharing basis. os 

160,” 


Address “K, care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


RETAIL CONNECTION 


Specialist in modern selling 
manager for hardwood 





WANTED 


methods now sales 
wholesaler believes there 
is bigger field in retail business for his efforts. 
Wants opportunity to connect with and aid in 
increasing sales of retail firm Had sales train- 
ing in one of countries most successful sales or- 
ganizations outside of lumber business. Forestry 
college education. Willing to invest $5,000. 
Address ‘‘M. 154,”" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 











Employees 


eee 


WTD. BY OLDEST EST. LUMBER YARD 








In St 


Louis, 


Sales Manager for Wholesale and 
Carload Shipping Department. Must have record 
as producer in previous similar position. Modest 


salary to start, but willing to pay for results. 


Address “K. 155," care American Lumberman 





WTD.—ESTIMATOR FOR LUMBER & MILLWORK 








Must be able to take off material from plans, draw 
plans and’ be a A-l Salesman. State salary ex- 
pected in first letter None but first class need 
ipply 
Address “M. 169," care American Lum>Derman. 
SALESMAN WANTED 

A West Coast Lumber Manufacturer and Whole- 
saler of 20 years continuous and successful opera- 
tions, catering to the railroad, carbuilding, indus- 
trial and retail-yard trade, wishes to secure a 


representative for Chicago and contiguous territory. 
Such representative must have energy, understand- 
ing and real ability. Prefer an individual, but 
would consider an established firm. Give full and 
complete information and references, and indicate 
basis preferred in first letter. 

Address “L. 165," care American Lumberman. 





DOUGLAS FIR SALESMAN 


Pacific Northwest Wholesaler wants active con- 
nection Industrial and general trade. Profit shar- 
ing basis only 

Address ‘‘M. 157,"" care American Lumberman, 





COMMISSION SALESMEN WANTED 


First class Arkansas wholesaler with guaranteed 
production specializing in good short leaf pine 
wants connection with live wire commission sales- 
men capable of developing large volume under 
exclusive selling arrangement. Pay high commis- 
sions and quote attractive selling prices. No transit 
cars handled. Have many good territories open 
in middle west and eastern markets. If interested 
and can get results write us giving full details 
of past experience. 


Address “K,. 162," care American Lumberman. 





WEST COAST MILL GROUP 


Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock; 
exclusive territory. 


Address “M. 63," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 


Applicant is also qualified 
and qualifications submitted. 
Address “*M. 159,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXP. RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


complete 


WANTS JOB 


for office. Reference 





Can take charge Prefer 


medium size 
town. Available now. 30 years of age. Al refer- 
ences. 
Address ‘‘M. 158," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 
Available to take complete charge of several yards 
or large city yard. 18 years’ experience in a 
western state. Best of references; married, 

Address “M. 156," care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Estimator-Superintendent; twenty years’ 
ence. Familiar with Cost Book A procedure. 
experience as sales and general manager 
and special work, Employed, 

Address “‘M. 150,’ care 


experi- 
Long 
both stock 
but desire a change. 
American Lumberman. 





PINE SAW MILL MANAGER 


Wants position with company needing the services 
of a man who can organize and minimize costs. 
Am 44 years of age, with 20 years’ experience in 
manufacturing and sales; 10 years as manager of 
large mill. 

Address ‘‘M. 


161,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
By thoroughly competent retail lumberman with 20 
years’ experience. Good mixer and salesman. Mar- 
ried. Available at once. Best of reference. 

Address “‘M. 162,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—SASH, DOORS AND PLYWOOD 


Wants position. Acquainted Eastern Penna. 
Address “M. 163,’”" care American Lumberman. 


A-1 SPECIAL MILLWORK. EXECUTIVE 


Desires position as superintendent for small plant; 
20 years’ practical exp. Can estimate—list quanti- 
ties from archtects’ plans—detail and bill for plant 
and get production. 

Address “L. 167,” 








care American Lumberman, 


STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 


Young man two years’ experience first class Retail 
Yard. Thorough knowledge accounting. Desires 
connection with reputable firm with chance for 
advancement. Can furnish highest type references. 
Address “L, 155,” care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT MILLWORK 
21 years’ experience; also detailer and biller; com- 


petent; age 39 
Address 








“H. 158," care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
































WANTED 


Employment 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Offers Manufacturing or Wholesale lumber organ- 
ization, interested in and equipped to serve 
dustrial Trade, exclusive representation by 
sonal contact, Pittsburgh and Eastward. 

centrally located office, well established, 
knowledge of lumber production, values and grad- 
ings, as well as requirements of consuming trade 
and extensive favorable acquaintanceship amongst 








In- 
per- 
Have 
complete 


buyers, all productive of legitimate profit and 
volume. 
Address ‘‘M. 153,” care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER SALESMAN 


Active, aggressive and successful, covering Indiana 
for last 10 years selling Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hardwoods, West Coast products, wants position 
preferably same territory. Have established clien- 
tele here. Best references. Present connection 


cutting out, WALTER A, ROBINSON, Box 1472, 
Indianapolis. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Age 32, prefer good yard but have had 
sales experience also. Will go anywhere. 
Address “‘M. 166,"’ care American Lumberman. 


general 





WANTED RESPONSIBLE POSITION 


Capable estimator; handle any size job; some sell- 


ing experience. Executive ability, pleasing person- 
ality, sober and dependable. Employed. 
Address **M. 167,"" care American Lumberman. 





PLANING MILL OR MILLWORK FOREMAN 
8 years foreman millwork plants, 6 years foreman 
wholesale planing mills. Have handled plants doing 
millwork up to $100,000 annually, and wholesale 
planing mills handling about 18 cars per week. Pre- 
fer southeastern states. P. O. BOX 125, 


Fairview 
Station, Birmingham, Ala, 





EXP. SALESMAN OF WEST COAST PRODUCTS 
Lumber, doors and panels. Have 
ance with lumber and industrial 
middle west and south west. 

Address “J. W. 8S.” care American 


wide acquaint- 
buyers of the 


Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER, 35, MARRIED 


Good character, reliable, 12 yrs.’ experience, can 
keep books, desires position with good yard and 
opportunity to invest after worth is proven. South- 
ern Mich. preferred. 


Address “‘L, 166," care American Lumberman, 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Either hardwood or pine. Can make a saw stand 


a good hard feed. Can give good reference in fast 
up-to-date mills. Can come at once. 


Address “L. 163,"" care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER SALESMAN 


An active, aggressive and successful lumber sales- 
man, twenty years in Cincinnati and contiguous 
territory with one mill, wishes to connect with a 
reputable Yellow Pine manufacturer. Present em- 
ployers will cut out shortly. Best references. 





R. E. GIFFORD, 6312 Ridge Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
12 years’ experience. Yard or road. References. 
Address “L. 162’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS MILL SUPT. 


Thoroughly experienced stump to car. 
Address “L. 169,’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Log band, band resaw and planing experience. 
FRED A, SMITH, 2136 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 





LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant, 12 years experience in both wholesal- 

ing and manufacturing. Conversant with costs, 

monthly statements and tax work. Now available. 
Address “‘H. 168,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


Of sash, door and millwork. Familiar with cost 
book “‘A.”” Would consider selling. 
Address ‘“‘H. 169," care American Lumberman. 


BAND & FACTORY FILER WANTS JOB 


Twenty years’ experience, can do millwright work. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 











BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Log band, band resaw and planing mill experience. 
Address “G. 159,” care American Lumberman. 


April 18, 1931 
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